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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



To the last yean of tlie eighteenth century was reserved the 
piirilcge of ^ving birth to the true methods of scientific research. 
The imdertaking was immense; but the men by whom it was 
attempted were fully equal to the task. The Encyclopedists led 
the way in the new era by introducing the modem system of 
experimental science. 

The methodic spirit recast the processes of research and of 
inetruction hitherto pursued, while matliematice, chemistry, the 
physical sciences, broke at last, once for all, with metaphydcs. 

The Science of Language, to which this volume is devoted, 
is neither the, least important nor the least intciesting of con- 
temporary sciences. Our purpose is to show its real place in 
the natural history of man. And at the very outset we shall 
have to define ita 8C0i>e and nature. The most delicate questions 
of this science are daily discussed and solved by persons ignorant 
alike of ita object and of its method. This, however, is but 
the general fate of all the natural sciences. The lack of deep 
study, based on experience, is supplied by assertions of a purely 
sentimental chaiactei. It is thus that we constantly hear people 
boldly proclaiming themselves polygeuista or monogcnista, Meads 



io lu iisc'lt u purely anthrnix^logiu; 

[bliii*; ourselves with the fancies it has 

treat it solely on the standpoint of nati 
to say, of anatomy and physiology. Art 
bural fact, subject, like all others, to fre< 
inquiry; hence there is nothing rash in i 
he question of its origin. To put *it asid 
tliat all inquiry into " first origins " must 1> 
alf an admission of the possibility of tliesc 
lathematics and chemistry themselves have n 

le side of questions purely philological, wc 
^e, though sparingly, introduced certain lingiii 
connected with them. We have more nMidil 
ints of linguistic ethnography, though in a ' 
inner, with the intention of returning to t 
e strictly philological questions themselves, 
of this series has compelled us to treat in a i 

it is to be hoped that the reader will inak 

lifficulty. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Casting abont for a euitable title to his " Introduction k r£ttule 
de la Science du Longage," Domenico Pom asks almost in 
despair: " How, then, shall vie name itl Linguistics with many 
Fronch writers, or Glottics and Glottology with aome Gormana)" 
And after, on various groun<U, rejecting these and other still 
more incougnions terms, he ends by adopting the expression, 
" Science of Languaf^." Yet it is obvious that, after all, this 
is rather an explanation of a title than a title in the strict 
sense that botany or zoology are titles. It tells us in so uiauy 
words what this particular bianch of knowledge is, describing 
it as a science, dealing with language as its subject matter. 
Still the expression has been sanctioned by the authority of 
some great names, and is, on the whole, the best that lias been 
yet suggested. In the absence of any better equivalent for the 
German term " Sprachwiasenschaft," it will probably continue to 
hold its ground, and has been accordingly adopted as the title 
of this "Kngliah editiou of KL Hovelacque's work. It has the 
great advantage of being sufficiently general without being vague, 
and of being perfectly intelligible without committing us to any 
special theories — no slight coasidcration in the present state of 
the science. 



.V ovMui- ui Ills i-()iit'lusi<Jii>< ail' uttiTly 

II llic ])rt*.sfnt state of <»ur kunwliMlj^c. 
rue of his arj^num^iit for the original phi; 
)e, "based upon tlio assumed original phirali 
;CL vL §2, pp. 304-7.) In the actual 
lildiogy can no moro prove the 2)rinieyal d 

primeval unity of articulate 8i)eecli itself 
is setUedy.it can tell us absolutely nothing 
lity or plurality of mankind 
^ongh this and one or two collateral qr 
»ign to the subject, the Translator did n< 
insider himself justified in tami)ering with 
rable course in all such cases seemed to be 
) forth his own views in his o^n way, and t 
point out their fallacies, and warn the rem 
Lcal nature. All such comments, as well a 
tary matter, for which the Translator al( 
will be found cither in special notes or ii 
and round brackets, throughout the work. 
le view of i»ti/1/»*^*"- -^ 



TBAKSIATOB'S FBEFAOE. Ii 

to look for uuifomiity aniidBt the chaos at present prevailing 
amongst English writers. But we may still aim at Jeast at 
consistency, and avoid the absurdities of those who at one 
moment somewhat ostentatiously write Kimon for Cimon, and 
the very next give us Thncydides for Thukydides. Besides this 
modest virtue of consistency, the Translator has further endea- 
voured to be rw-red, in all cases gi^-ing preference to what he 
considered tlie better forms, where two or more were in current 
use. Thus it is that he writes Kafir, not Kafir, the / not 
being doubled in the Arabic ^y=A'r'fjir = infideL So also u long 
everywhere Bupeisedes the clumsy (W and the French on, whence 
Btmrntiiau, Beiueli, Baiitu, &c., and not Roamanum, BelooeJi, 
Bunion, &c. Diacritical marks, however, have been very sparingly 
used, being always cumbersome and mostly needless. Tliua thcnv 
is no danger that anyone will give the same sound to the first 
syllable of Ranummn that he does to the English word ram, 
although the h does not bear the usual mark of the long vowel 
sound. On the other hand, eccentricities arc avoided, eucli 
eccentricities, for instance, as would lead ua to write the strictly 
correct khalifuJi and kuniimn-#urue for our old friends cidi/ and 
(aixtvanfario). 

It remains to 1x> mentioned that, though based on the first 
edition of the oiiginnl, this translation has been carefully com- 
pared with the proofs of the second now being issued. All 
improvements and important additions have l)een embodied in 
the text, which it ia hoped will thus be found to present u 
faithful picture of the present state of philological studies. 

A. H. K. 

11, AlHOEB TEaSACE, N.W., 

JaniKiTy Srd, 18J7. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 



UNOUISTICS — PHILOMWY — ETTMOLOGV. 

§ 1. — Difference between lAnguidica and Pkiloioffi/.* 

It ia seldom that in ordiuary lai^age, or even in scientific works, 
any distinction is observed between the two tenna Unujuidics and 
philology. They are usually employed one for the other, almost 
at haphazard, and according to the more or lese urgent euphonic 
requirements of a phrase or a sentence. The best writers, aad even 
scientific men themselves, constantly confuse them ; too often treat- 
ing philology and linguistics as nothing more than the study of 
etymologies, and describing those engaged in such pursuits as 
philologists or lioffaigta indifferently. The inquiry into the pos- 

* In \rhB,t foUowB, tlie temu Ungvi'tici and philology, owiog to tbe dif- 
ferent usage of the two langnagea, h»,ve DUMuarily changed ndee. Philology 
and comparative philologj, aoooiding to tha English practice, now mmn 
nhat is more compiehenaiTel/ nndentood by tLe Sdenoe of Laognage, 
liogoiBtica being more nmally Testricted to the o-'itioal atndy of a pven 
lai^age. Bat the more oorreot French irriterB oie la philologU in this 
teoM of Hngnistiei, and la Ungaittiqtu in the eeose of ; he Sdenoe of Lan- 
googe ; these two terma thiu fomiing lespeotivelj thi> EVaioh and the 
Gnglieh titles of the preeeot work. It may be added that I") this translation 
the terma Science of Language, PhilologT-, and GomparatiTB Fhilnlngj, are 
Dsed as practically syiionymoDB. In the words of Bchleiohar, quoted further 
on, " philology ia nothing nnleaa compoiatiTe." — Note by Tran-^lator. 



Z LINGUISTICS— PHILOLOGY— ETYMOLOGY. [Chjip. i. 

eiblo relationship of two Australiim idioms, or the Tevision of a 
text of Plautus, would be spoken of by them cither as a linguistic 
or philological work indistinctly. 

But this is very far from being the case, and we must at the 
outset endeavour to combat such a Berioua error. 

Philology is a natterai, limjuietiei an hUtorical gcicrux. 

In his dictionary of tho French laI^;uage, M. Littru, usLog the 
term linguistique in the sense now usually given by English 
writers to the word philology, describes it as ^the study of lan- 
guages, considered in their principles, their relations, and as an 
involuntary product of the mind of man.'\ In spite of all its 
vagucnese, this definition, poasesaes the great merit of not being 
quite so easily applicable to the word Uiiguinttai (in the English 
sense). On the other hand, to the term philology — by it partly 
understanding I linguiiitic« — he assigns three different meanings : 
1st, A kind ot general learning, respecting belles-lettres, languages, 
criticism, &c ; 2nd, More definitely, the study and knowledge of a 
language in so far as it is the instrument or medium of literature ■) 
3rd, Comparative philology, a study applied to several languages, 
which are explained by being mutually compared with each other. 

Of these three definitions the first two arc correct, but the third 
can scarcely be acceptetl, according to the present use of the term 
by French writers. The author justly distinguishea between 
philology, properly ao-called, and linguistics; but, without suffi- 
cient reason, sanctions the unjustifiable practice which confuses 
the science of comparative philology with mere linguistics. 

It is difficult to understand hov, by becoming comparative, the 
one could be changed to the uJier. Comparative physiology em- 
bracing, for instance, tha relations of the animal and vegetabla 
kingdoms, does not B<trely cease to be physiology. And so with 
the comparative anatomy of the various races of mankind, or even 
of man and the other primaies, which still claims the title of 
anatomy. It is clearly tha same with philolc^, which by becoming 
comparative i^nnot by any means tiiereby forfeit ita true and 
proper designation. 

Rollin dciined linguists as "those who have studied the old 
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vriteis for the purpose of ezamining, correcting, explainmg, and 
expounding them," and this definition is still largely applicable. 
It corresponds, as we havB seen, to M. littn^'a two first meanings 
of philology J and in truth, the province of the linguist is the 
critical study of literature from the standpoint of archaeology, art, 
and mythology ; the inquiry into the history of languages, and 
incidentally into their geographical extension ; the discoTery of the 
elements they have mutually borrowed from each other during the 
course of ages ; the restoration and the correction of texts. 

This is on the face of it an historical science, and an important 
branch of leamii^. Before the modem development of the natural 
Bciencee, languages could be regarded only from this historical point 
— that is to say, linguistics necessarily long preceded philolophy. 

Strictly speaking, linguistics are concerned with one language 
only. This it criticises, interprets its records, improves extant 
texts, according to the data and mateiials furnished by this one 
language itself. When this study becomes extended to two dif- 
ferent languages, or to several branches of the same language, it 
becomes so far comparative. ' Thus what we understand hy elcumcai 
linguistics are most commonly comparative studies, because occu- 
pied with both Greek and Latin texts. In the same way, Bomance, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic linguistics are all comparative. They will 
treat, for instance, of the influence exercised by the Euphuists of 
the sixteenth century on the current speech of succeeding gene- 
rations; of the part played by Luther's version of the Bible in the 
formation of New High German ; of the westward spread of the 
Slavonic toi^es during the Middle Ages, and of their subsequent 
retirement towards the East 

Equally comparative are " oriental linguistics," as they are colled, 
and which embrace three languages scientifically distinct — Persian, 
Arabic, and Turkish. Lastly, Buddhism in India and the extreme 
East has given birth to yet tuiother branch of comparative linguistics. 

We are indebted more particularly to Schleicher,* Curtius,t 

' *' Die deutMhe SpiAoliB," Introdnotion, cliap. vi. 
t "Fhilologieimd SpmokwisMiisohafb" 

B 2 



Scicii(!0 of LanguaL^c, or TMiiloloj^^ may 
f i\w cunstitueiit c-leiiu'iits of ai'ticiilate aj 
forms ]jy which these elements are or may 
ordsy philology is the two-fold study of th 
itructoie of languages. 

easy to see how philology trenches on ph 
]f the phonetic material of languages — tl 
The fint care of the philologist is to arrs 
\ consonants of the languages he is studying, a 
m of their changes or modifications, and th 
&WS will be all the more easy for him ace 
Ltance with the action of the vocal organs, 
els and consonants make up the fundamenta 
;e. There are others growing out of these, 
strictly speaking, described as simple denie 
n &ct already c6mpoiind; these are the 
called roots, 

iry will show us that these monosyllables lie 
)hilological systems. Sometimes they are f < 
\msxLif that is by a single vowel: %»to go 
8. Sometimes they are fanned by the un 
ntal elemients: fa eoneepondinf;: in ri>''*— 
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.now study receives the name of morphology. Wo shall treat 
farther on of the several morphological varieties in language, that 
is of the different kindfi of structure that languages piay present It 
will then he seen that idioms classified In this relation in one and 
the same group, as for instance the aggliUinalitu/ languages, may 
possibly be otherwise, and, in respect of theii constituent elements, 
entirely stmngera to each other. Thxis the Aryan and the Semitic 
languages, whose roots are totally different and incapable of being 
identiRed, ore both fotmd ill the same morphological division; so 
also with Turkish, Basque, Japanese, and Tamil, which present the 
same geneial structure, but the roots of which are so essentially 
different that it becomes impossible to reduce them to one common 
stock or origin. 

This subject will daim all due attention in its proper place. 
MeanwhUe our object is thorot^hly to establish the cardinal fact 
that philology belongs to the group of natural sciences, and that to 
classify it with the historical sciences we must ignore at once its 
aim and its method. 

It ia to Augustus Schleicher (oh. 1868, at Jena, where he taught) 
that we are indebted for the clearest and most conclusive writings 
on this important subject. Schleicher was especially distinguished 
amongst his fellow-countrymen for a turn of mind altogether free 
from metaphysical reveries. Like so many others, he had waded 
through the schools of the transcendentolists, and foUowed the 
expounders of hyperphysicism and " theourgics," hut their subtle- 
ties had failed to allure his positive intellect, which could ill rest 
satisfied with dogmatic and empty assertions. His was essentially 
an experimental and methodic mind. He was confessedly the first 
to draw up the general scheme of the phonetics and structun' of 
the Aryan languages, whose relationsliip had been definitely pro- 
claimed by Sir W. Jones at the end of the last, and scientifically 
demonstrated by Bopp at the beginning of the present century. 
As Schleicher was himself wont to remark, his extensive botanical 
information was of the greatest service to him in his researches into 
the morphology of languages, so entirely identical are the processes 
of analysifl and comparison in the study of all the natural sciences. 
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Here the ingenioiu analc^ deserves to be quoted, whicli, in 
order to render clear the difference betweeu the acience of language 
and lingtiiflticB, ho was fond of eatabliahing between the philologist 
and the botoniat on die one hand, ond the linguist and horti- 
culturist on the other.* 

"Linguistics," he writeB, "are & historical science, a acience 
f which has no place except where we are in poasesaion of & 
literatoie and a hiatoiy. In the absence of monuments or of 
a litenuy culture, there ia no room for the linguist. In « word, 
lingnifitics are appLcable to historic documents alone. It is ver; 
different with ph3ol6gyi ' whose sole object ia langu^e itself, 
whose sole study is the examination of language in itself and 
for itself. The historical changes of ^mgOages', tite more or 
less accidental deTelopment of the vocabulary, often even their 
syntactical processes, are all but of secondary importance for 
the philologist He devotes hia whole attention to the study 
of the phenomenon itaelf of articulat« speech ; a natural function, 
inevitable and determined, from which there is no escajw, 
and which, like tJl other functions, is of inoxoiablo necessity. 
It httle matters to the philologist that a language may have pre- 
vailed for ccnturiea over vast empires ; that it may have produced 
the moat glorious literary monuments ; that it may have yielded to 
the requirements of the most deUcate and refined intellectual 
culture. He little cares, on the other hand, that an obscure idiom 
may have perished without fruits or issue, stifled by other topgues 
and ignored utteriy by the mere linguiat. literature ia unquestion- 
ably a powerful aid, thanks to which it becomea eaay to graiq) the 
language itaelf, to recognise the auccession of its forms, the phases 
of its development, a valuable, but by no means an indispensable 
ally. Moreover, the knowledge of a single language is insufficient 
for the philologist, and herein he is again distinguished from the 
linguist. There exists a Latin linguistic science, for instance, 
totally independent of the Greek ; a ■ Hebrew equally independent 
of the Arabic or Assyrian. But wo cannot speak of a i>urely Latin 

• " Die dentsche Sprache," iDtrodnction. 
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or a purely Hebrew pliilology. Philology, aa above stated, is 
nothing unleaa comparativa In fact, we cannot explain one fonn 
without comparing it with others. Hence linguistics may be 
special, and restricted to one language. But when there is question 
of the constituent elements, and of the structure of a language, we 
must be previously familiar with the phonetics, and the structure 
ot a certain number of other tonguoe. Let us repeat it once more ; 
the researches of the philologist are consequently always and 
essentially comparative, whereas those of the linguist may be quite 
speciaL" 

It is here that Schleicher introduces his ingenious and reasonable 
comparison. " The philolc^ist," he remarks, " is a naturalist He 
studies languf^es as the botanist studies plants. The botanist must 
embrace at a ghmce the totality of v^etable organisms. He 
inquires into the laws of their structure and of their development ; 
but he is in no way concerned with their greater or less intrinsic 
worth, with their more or less valuable uses, the more or less 
acknowledged pleasure afforded by them. In his eyes, the first wild 
flower to hand may have a far higher value than the loveliest rose, 
or the choicest lily. The province of the linguist is far different 
It is not with the botanist, but with the horticulturist that he must 
be compared. The latter devotes his attention only to such or such 
species that may be the object of special attraction ; what he seeks 
is beauty of form, colour, and perfume. A useless plant has no 
value in his eyes ; he has nothing to do with the laws of structure 
or development, and a vi^tabte that in this respect may possess the 
greatest value, may possibly be for him nothii^ but a common weed." 

The comparison is correct, and, better than any more or less Incid 
explanation, points out clearly enough that the philologist studies 
in man the phenomenon of articulate speech and its results, jost as 
all physiologists study such other functions as locomotion, smell, 
sight, digestion, or circulation of the blood. And not only does he 
inquire into and determine the normal laws peculiar to this phe- 
nomenon, but he also discovers and describes the changes, really 
pathological in their nature, which are frequently presented during 
the course of the life of languages. 
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§ 2. — Tlie Llf6 of iMnffitfii/fg. ^H 

For in point of fact languaties are bom, grow, Jecaj-.Mid perisli, 
like all other living tilings, Tliey pnas firet through an I'liibryonic 
period, then reach their highest development, and livstly enter on a 
Btoge of retrogressive disintegration. It is preciaelj this couceptioii 
of the life of kngunge that, as alreadj remark<Ml, distinguishes the 
modem science of language from the unmethodical speculations of 
the past. 

In another chapter we shall apeak of the birth of liinguages, and 
of the origiji of the faculty of articulate speech. We shall also see, 
farther on, how tiie most intricate philological systenia grow out of 
rudiuipntary eyKteiits ; how, in a wonl, the highest luorphologicail 
stratilicationa ever rest upon others of a lower order. 

Languages once bom, cannot be said to enter at once on their 
historic career, if by this we are to understand that their develop- 
ment becomes henceforth subject to the whims and caprice of 
fashion. To suppose so would be a serious error, for their develop- 
ment is determined beforehand, and the course of their hfe can by 
no conceivable departure from the natural laws escape from the 
necessities coimnon to all living things. Under the influence of 
favourable or adverse circumatances, they may undergo more or leas 
serious modifications, they may advance more or less precipitately 
.to decrepitude and extinction, but nothing can ever bend or change 
their organic tendencies. They ore, in a word, what their nature 
compels them to be. 

There are, for instance, no such things as mixed languages, nor is 
it possible to conceive, say, an Aryan tongue, whose grammar is 
partly Slavonic, partly LatiiL English ^ain, into which hare been, 
introduced so many foreign and especially French (and Latin) 
elements, remains none the less as it will remain to the last, a true 
Teutonic tongue. Basque is similarly circumstanced, its constant 
borrowii^ from two Romance tongues never having been able to 
affect its inner structure. In ^e same way the Husvfiresh, or 
Pohlavi, remained throughout medieval times an Aryan language, 
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notwithBtanding tlie krge amount of Semitic elements which found 
their way into it 

But it cannot be doubted that such intellectual commerce, and 
that such borrowingB, the inevitable results of civilisation, in a 
marked manner hasten on or promote the life of langiu^es. To 
this truth the most evident and tangible facts bear witness. Thus 
amongst the Teutonic tongues English baa run a singularly rapid 
course, whilst Icelandic has often preserved some verj- primitive 
forms with striking fidelity. The obscure Lithuanian may be looked 
upon as the best preserved of all Aryan languages in Europe, and 
in all probability would still for a long time to come challenge our 
admiration of its ancient and precious forms, did not the rough 
competition of German threaten it with approaching extinction. 
It is thus that such unequal but inevitable struggles daily cause the 
destruction of beings full of life and health, and which under less 
disastrous conditions vould have enjoyed a long term of existence, 
instead of periabii^ miserably and without issue. 

It is difficult to believe that a philological system, once it has 
attained its most flourishing state and its highest development, does 
not forthwith eater on its downward course, and it is equally hard . 
to suppose that this period is not itself characterised in a special 
manner by an ever-increasing tendency towards independence on 
the part of the various idioms of such a system. We know, for 
Instance, that the Indo-European or Aryan tongues — Indie, Iranic, 
Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Lettic— spring from a 
common mother, whoso phonetic elements it has been possible to 
determine, and whose morphology and structure have been re- 
covered, at least in all their essential features. Nov, it may be 
assumed that the* period of formation, to which must in all likeli- 
hood be assigned a very protracted duration, was brought to a close 
as soon as' dialectic divergencies b^an to make their appearance, 
and that no, sensible interval elapsed between the first stage and the 
period of retrogressive change. One of the most important duties 
of philology is precisely to determine, or rather to restore, the forma 
of mother-tongues possessing no writt«n monuments, at the time 
when they were breaking up into dialectic aubdivisions. The task 
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aa atated, lias been all but accompliahyd for the Aryan Hj-steiu ; liut 

it has scarcely yet liufin roujjhly sketched for tliu St-mitic family — 
Chaldee, Syriac, Hobrow, Phuenician, Arabic, Ac — while all lias 
yet to ho done for the other systeios ; as, for instance, the so-cuUwl 
Humitic (ancient Kgyptinn, Coptie, Ta-Mashe(i, Galla, &&), and 
that of the Dravidian tongues, such as Tamil, Tulugu, &ii. 

However, the life of Ungnnges is not a mutter to Iw di8]>o§o(i o! 
in a few pages. To do it justice would roquiro a whole voluiuo, and 
a long seriea of examples drawn from the various familios of 
languages nsspectively, Tho matter cannot be hero further dwell 
upon ; and we must rest aatiafied with having pointeil out tho 
general and persistent fact of this liln, of this mntGrial euergj, under 
one of its most curious and instnictiye aapi'ctH. 



§3. — LinffKtaticg and PhQtioffy mutvaUij imefiU to each other. 

It cannot be denied that philology finds at times a powerful ally 
in the employment of the historic method. This latter is in fact 
indispensable when we come to enter upon the still almost virgin 
soil of syntax, where a more or leas sensible individual influence 
may make itself felt Let us, however, repeat that the natural 
science of philology and the historical science of linguistics are not 
rivals, and that there is nothing to justify the assumption that they 
are two hostile sciences. In truth, two branches of knowledge, 
however difi'erent in their nature, cannot lead to contradictory 
results, nor can two true sciences, really worthy of the name, he in 
any sense enemies of each other. The various sciences are on tha 
contrary the complements one of the other, each being at once both 
debtor and creditor of all the rest. 

Such is especially the case both with philology and lingoistics. 
The latter must, at least in a general way, recognise the results 
obtained by the former. If it knows nothing of speech itself, 
which is such a powerful aid to progress, if it ignores its structure 
and constituent elements, it can never form an adequate judgment 
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on the acqniaitions of this agent Ab well say that an ethno- 
grapMat might derive profit from a collection of elementary data 
leepecting the anatomy of races, without taking them even into 
calculation. This ia almost a truism, and yet there are many 
linguists irhom it has so for failed to couvinc«. Hence those 
intcrminftble and abstract discnasionB, without object, without 
sound knowledge, and mostly pedantic, that medley of idle hair- 
splitting, in which declamation competes with shallowness and 
inanity. 

On the other hand, the linguist himself collects Taluahle 
materials for the philologist He facilitates a knowledge of the 
liistoric forms of languages, and reveals all that he has been able to 
discover respecting their chronology and succession. Lastly, he 
discloses all the dialectical divergenciee which are so pregnant with 
valuable instruction. 

Henc«, if it is necessary carefully to distinguish these two 
sciences in their aim and their method, it is no less important to 
acknowledge that they are both of them destined to render each 
other mutual, and possibly very considerable assistance. Thus it is 
that history has frequently furnished useful materials for the study 
of the races of mankind, and that anthropology has, in its turn, 
thrown light upon many historic events. 



§ 4.— 27ifl Poli/f/lol. 

The practical knowledge of languages, or, to speak more exactly, 
the art of speaking them fluently and correctly, depends mainly on 
natural capacity, which is itseK developed by a more or less pro- 
tracted exercise, liut it would be a mistake ever to regard it as a 
science. One is often surprised to meet with an atiJJior of numerous 
and sound philological works, who is incapable of convening in 
three or four different languages, and we ore still more astonished 
to find that he is perhaps unable to make use of any language 
except his own with ease and fluency. But this arises from a- 
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miaunderataiiclint!. The pliilologiat is not a p.)lyglot, or at leaet he 
need not Ije one, The polyglot, ngntn, liaa no claim hnsiid on his 
art to the title of philologiBt ; yet wo oonatautly hear this iwma 
given lo persona who, thanlcs to some oxceptioual circumatamws, 
anil eapeviolly to tUu individiiid aptitude above meuti()u«l, dJs- 
coiirso with raoro or leas eaae in ten or twdvn langiutgus, occa- 
aionaJIy oven in a Rtill greater number, without at the aunic time 
posseasiag the least notion of their inner stnietiire. 

Wluit has boon above stated concerning the nature of philology 
and of philological atudiea obviates the necessity of dwelling further 
on this common confusion of ideas. At the aaiue time, howcy^, 
wo are of opinion that the resiUts of plulology may to a certain 
point facilitate the study of the apt here in question. Let us taktv 
for instance, the Komance tongues, which flow directly from vulgar 
Latin. It cannot be ik'nipd that we may paati from one lo naothor 
of these idioms, according to tolerably fixed rules, in all that uiore 
eflpecittlly coucoma their phonetics and the interchange of con- 
sonants. A very small number of genernl principles gives the key 
to the more usual equivalents, showing that the resemblance of 
French, Italian, and Spanish words is not accidental By this 
treatment it becomes logical and rational, rendering the study of 
the langua^^ea themselwis all the more rapid the leas it ia given up 
to mere chance and routine. 

lu the same way the Teutonic idioms possess laws in common 
which are generally definite. For instance, to such or such German 
consonants correspond such or such English, Dutch, or Swediah. 
letters uniforndy. And so with the Slavonic group, where 
Bolieroian, Eussiun, Croatian have a perfectly settled phonology, 
permitting us to pass without much troubles from the forms of any 
one of these languages to those of the kindred tongues. Sor are 
any great mental efforts seinled in order to reach these results, 
nothing more being requiretl than a knowledge of a few elementary 
principles Unfortimately there are still wanting practical manunia 
free from all scientific parade, and planned in such a way oa to 
ck'arly, and, if needs Iw, somewhat empiriciUly sujitraariae theea 
few and extremely simple laws. Such little works would be of 
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inestimable aid to the complicate and obsolete Byatems still in 
Tise.* 

§ 5. — The Daitgers of Ettpnolojy. 
If a special' capacity for the practical acquisition of languages is 
not a science, etymology, on the other hand, can be looked upon 
neither as a science nor an art. In itself it ia nothing but a Bort of 
trick or sleight-of-hand, the greatest and moat lelentleea foe to 
which is the genuine philologist In a woid, etymology, in itself 
and for itself, ia mere gueaa-work, ignoring all experience, over- 
riding aU objections, and resting satisfied with specious ahow, and 
with results which are scarcely probable, or even at all possible. 
At liist sight the Gennon words, hahen, to have ; bereit, ready ; 
ahidieh, like ; abenteaer, adventure, seem to answer, letter for 
letter, with the Latin habere, paroiue, the Greek oniXoycc, and tbo 
French aventure, as the English to call does to the Greek oAtiv. 
And yet appeamuces are here deceptive, philological analysis ahow- 
ing the futility of such comparisons as these, which in fact cannot 
for a moment stand the test of sound criticism. 

■ This paggaga ia snppreased in the aeoond edition, and the following 

Babstitoted : " Let na not be too gangiiicie aa to the amoont of eucoeSB 
likel; to be attendant on the introdaation of a few elementary Dotiona of 
comparative Onunmar into the iower classea. A lad of tea, twelve, or 
fifteen Tears can aoaioely ahow ui; anatained tatereat in the lawa regalatlng 
the interchange of letters in the langnagea he ia stadyiag. He triea to 
leom Greek and Latin as he has learned hia mother-tongue, that ii by dint 
of iheer practice, withont paying any heed to rulea more or leu eraditely 
Inuned. Bnt wonld it aot be vary nBetal, for those at least who are en- 
gaged in teaohing, to be aoqnainted with the eiiatenoe of these lawa, and 
to have some knowledge of the principal and moet elementary of them F 
In onr opinion it wonld not be going too far to inaist npon so mach." Bat 
the origin^ passage is here retained in the text, becaose it points, how- 
ever timidly, at a great principle, which is gradnally, bnt aniely, making its 
way. The tranglator has himself devoted many yean to the aolntion of the 
problem, how beat to ntiliae the oonclnsiona of comparative philology ia 
facilitating the acquirement of languages. In spite of much oppoaition, 
and mnoh ignorant contempt, be hag at least snooeeded in convincing some 
few intelligent teachers that the problem admits of solution, and that the 
day ia perhapa not distant when science will be happily and advantageoaily 
combined with routine in the teaohing of langoageg. — Not* ty IVonaJafor. 
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It is by inwins of Huch-like fimtaatio methods that attoinrita linva 
been made tci comiMni languages absolutely muMnnectod with paeh 
other— the Semitic with the Aryan tongues, Irish irith Baajue. 
The moat distinguished Semites, who have rendcreil the greatest 
sorvices to the philology of the Syro-Arabic languages, have fre- 
quently allowed themaelvos to fall into this trap, and a lurge 
munber of their works swarm with uncritical compnrisona with 
Aryan roots and words. The celebrated Geaenius himself has not 
escaped from the misapprehension, ao that it is not perhaps eur- 
priaing that, following in his steps, orthodox interpreters have 
yielded to it with a keen relish. TTiere is nothing more risky than 
to get hold of two ready-made wonla and compare them togt^tller. 
What at jirst sight aeems to establish ^e moat convincing relation- 
ship is often the most deceptiTe. 

On the other hand, forma that we should never droaui of com- 
paring together are often found to be moat intimately relateil with 
each other. Since their primitive connection and identity in one 
and the same form, each of tliem has been subjected to different 
modifying laws. But these laws are now diseovored, and the 
absolute unity of the forms themselves placed beyond doubt. 
Thus, for instance, we reduce to one and the same primitive form 
the Greek jduc and the Latin *uavi«; the Latin »idus, and the old 
Persian Imruva, all; the old Irish il and the Sanskrit piinui, nume- 
rous ; the Greek i6t, poison, and the Latin virus ; the English .rfc f 
and the Croatian j«i ; the Dutch v/uler and the Armenian Aoyr ; the 
Armeniim nf, 1, and the Croatian Jn. It is thus, also, that words 
bidonging to one and the same language, and which at the first 
blush seem to be in no way connected, belong in reality to one and 
the same root. For instance,^ in French, »oh'df, edilcr, soldai, seul, 
*f/,' J6«, lion, jour, divin; «!wp('ce, gfeptique, fivequ^, fpiee, r^pit; 
aggitdei; cn&tcf, I'lable, oludaele. We should be exceeding the limita 
assigned to this treatise were we to set forth in detail the principles 
that connect all these forms together, and which mere guess-work 
■woidd, doubtless, never suspect of being so rc'lated. 

What then is etymology % — or, rather, what ought it to be, 
to deserve consideration and lay claim to any scientific value 1 
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It is simply a result- — a result both of philology and of 
linguistics. 

In the Siat case it ia deductive ; in the second, historical 

The history of the French language teaches ob for example that 
dinde, tuj^ey, is a contraction of poide tVInde ; that kasgard 
comes indirectly from the Hungarian Jiilsz, meaning iieenli/; that 
the English joekeij repreaenta the Old French jaquet. These are 
all so many examples of linguistic, or, if you will, of historic 
etymologies. In this department, in fact, it ia historical criticism 
alone that can decide on the reasonableness or likelihood of sup- 
positions, on their improbability or incorrectness. It is historical 
criticism that deals with the multitude of etymologies relying on so 
many vhys and wherefores, amongst which there are many which, 
however obvious at the first glance, must nevertheless be looked 
upon as absolutely arbitrary. Thus, according to the Latin jurists, 
the slave, tervm, was so called because through the clemency of 
the victor he had been saved, prenerved, from the death<blow. But 
the fact is, the primitive meaning of the word is that of protsctur 
or iptardian, in its nominative singidar form corresponding closely 
to the Zend liaurvS, keeper, paptg-haurvS, guard or keeper of cattle 
in the Avesta. It is by means of the why-and-whereforo argument 
that fea, defunct, ia derived from fiiil, he was. One step more 
and cadaver will come from ca [ro] da [ta] ver [mibus] =caro data 
vennihta; nohUis from non vUis; and diffnus from di-yenu»=& 
kind of God. 

Philological is quite as dangerous — perhaps even more dangerous 
than linguistic etymology. "Do you know," asks the learned 
doctor, "whence comes the expression gtdant liomvieV — Le 
Barhouill^: "Whether it came from Villejuif or d'Aubervilliers, 
I care little." The Doctor: "Know that the expression galaat 
homma comes from eUgivii; taking the g and the a from the 
last syllable, we get ga ; and then taking the I, adding an a ami 
the two last letters, that makes galant ; and then adding Itomme, 
that makes galant homme." 

The least indifferent of such etymologies, if all are not alike 
worthless, may be said without exaggeration to be but little superior 
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to thin. Thiis, it is not mom reasonable to compare the Greek 
fiop^l), form, figure, npjjeamnct', with the lAitia fimna, by assunung 
that the consonants m and / have simply changed place, than it is 
to derive rjalant homme from r^Uyniit, The Latin consonant / 
initial, aa will bo seen farther on, ana^vors to an aspirated explosive 
(l/li, till, or 'jli) of the primitive Aryan form, here to t.fh, which 
gives ua thti Sanskrit ilhanna, meaning jw, judifia, and which 
explains the forco of the Latin diminutive formula = fiinn, rule, 
precept, whereas /lopi^^ ia akin to fiapima = 1 seize, a totally different 
root. Yet how many take as perfectly natural this pretended and 
fallacious resemblance of fop^ to forma, who are the first to laugh 
at Miimif^c for deriving rat from the Latin mus by means of the 
assunitHl intermeiiiate form murattiM, whence ridun. 

The i<li'a of looking on the philoIoKiet us a mere matmfitctiirer of 
etymologies is far too common, thoi^h it can be entertained by 
those alone who have no notion either of the scope or the method 
of philology. In truth, the scientific linguist looks on the more or 
less striking reaemhlances that give rise to the so-called elegant 
etymological explanations as the very opposite of oonclnsive. Ex- 
perience has shown him how far they may be deceptive; bnt 
before and above all it has taught him that languages are not 
the result of mere chance, but, like all other fimctions, correspond 
to an organic necessity; that the laws regulating them reveal a 
precision all the more striking in proportion aa they are the more 
methodically studied; that these laws, in a word, in many casea 
discover and explain the direct or indirect relationship of words ; 
but that the inquiry into such relationship is but on acoesaory, an 
accidental fact, void of all scientific interest 

The etymologiat, it has been said, makes little account of the 
consonants, and neglects the vowels altogether. But this is not 
alL Hopelessly to shut the eyes to the true nature of linguistics, 
and, if possible, to be still more blind to the nature of philology — 
such is the basis, such the raison d'etre of the pretended science of 
etymology. It is by moans of such etymological processes that 
Basque has been brought into relationship with bish, that French 
and Provenfal have been converted into Keltic dialects, that Latin 
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has been derived from Greek, that Phcenidaa has been tranaformed 
into anything or everything. It la by means of etymology that 
«ven now attempts are made to characterise the langoE^e of the 
ancient Iberians with the help of a fev ge<^^phical terms taken 
at random ; it is by the same medium that the Etruscan inscrip- 
tions have been recently read off fluently in two oi three different 



It cannot be too often insisted upon that philology has nothing 
in common with tliese mental gymnastics. The very first shoal 
that it guards its followers against, is the temptation to deal with 
woida ready made. The etymologist is fain to yield to this 
temptation, precisely because it forms the basis of his operations; 
and the philologist himself must doubtless at times rest satisfied 
with mere assumptions. But these will have no weight either on 
his conclusions or his method of research. What be aims at dis- 
covering and studying are the simple elements of speech and their 
manner of coalescing together, the functions of organic forms, the 
laws that regulate the development and subse<iuent modiflcations 
of these forms. 

Philology is therefore nothing but a natural science, a trutii 
which will be further confirmed by the consideration of a fresh 
subject connected with it. 



THB rACULTT OF ARTICULATE 8PBB0H — ITS LOCALITY AND UPORTANCS 
IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

Man is man in virtue of the faculty of articulate speech. This 
proposition, at one time received with suspicion, has now become a 
truism, at least for those who believe that metaphysics have run 
their course. Though it may not be a very convincing argument to 
appeal even to the best known authorities, we may still be per- 
mitted to quote, in connection with this subject, the opinion of 
8ome authors, of whom science is justly proud. Such, for instance. 
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is ttat of '^L Charles Maitins : " Articulatu language is the din- 
tinetiye character of maa"* That of Ch. Darwin: "Aiticulatt^ 
speech is peculiar to trum, nlthough, like other animals, ho may he 
nblo to express his iutentiona by inarticulate cries, by gi?atnr«s, nnil 
hy the muscular movements of his featiirea,"t Thatof M, Huuftily: 
"The origin of man tmght to he oonaidared coincident with that of 
speech."! That of M. Haeckel; "Nothing can have tmnsformetl 
and ennobled the facidtiea and the brain of man so much as tlio 
acq^uifiition of language. The most complete diftcrentiatiou of tlx* 
bram, its perfection and that of its noblest fuactious, that is to say, 
of the intellectual faculties, while reciprocally influencing oach 
other, still kept pac» with their manifestation in speech. It is 
therefore with good reason that the moat distinguished cultivatoia 
of comparative ]>hilology look uixin human speech as tlie most 
decisive step man has taken to separate himself from his auimat 
ancestors. This is a point that Schleicher has ahly handled in his 
work on the importance of lai^age in the natural history of man. 
There is seen the connecting link between zoology and compaiatiTe 
philology, the doctrine of evolution, enabling each of these sciences 
to follow step by step the origin of language." And farther on, 
" This man-ape did not yet possess true speech, that is articulate 
language expressing idea8."§ 

We shall return at the proper time to the question of the 
coincidence of the birth of man with that of the faculty of 
articulate speech. For the present, let us he satisfied with insisting 
on the capital point, that the faculty in question constitutes the 
one absolute characteristic of humanity. 

In studying the comparative anatomy of man and other in- 
ferior animals, all attempts have failed to discover any differenco 

* " La Cr^tiOD da Honde Orguaai," in the " Bevue dea Dam Uoadea,'^ 
December 15Ui, 1871, p. 778. 

■f- " The Deuent of Man sod Bemal Selection," vol. i. p. 68. 

X " loteniational Congresi of Frebiatoric Anthropology and ArohieologyB 
Fifth BoMion," vol. i. p. 68. 

I " Hiitoi7 of tJio Cre&tioii of Organised Betiiga, according to Ufatoiol 
Iaws." inrench tmulatioD, by Ch. Letoameaa, pp. 682 and 614. 
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boyoud one of degree between the twa And even this diveigcncc 
has been greatly diminisbed in the eyes of all unprejudiced 
ubecrvers, since the discovery of the African anthropoids. The 
sentimental theory of the supremacy of man may bu said to be at 
an end, and to have at lost fallen into uttei discredit. Man is no 
longer distinguished from the anthropoids, either by the structure of 
the teeth, the character of the intermaxillary bono, the formation 
of the hands and feet, the constitution and functions of the vertebral 
column, the structare of pelvis and sternum, the muscular system, 
the facts connected with the external sensorial apparatus, the 
digestive organs, or the anatomical and morphological characters of 
the brain.* • 

Nay more, there exists in this respect a far more serious gap 
between the inferior apes and the anthropoids, than between these 
latter and man.t Beliance was accordingly then placed on the so- 
ualled non-physical characters. But the inferior animals also were 
found to possess foresight, memory, imagination, the reasoning 
faculty, the amount of will compatible with their organic systems, 
giving the most unequivocal proofs of feelings of pity, wonder, 
ambition, affection, love of rule, and method in their work. 

At last recourso was finally had to tho two arguments hitherto 
held in reserve — that is, to those based on reliijion and morality, 
though with but indifferent succesa And in truth it is easy to 
subject the religious sentiment to the same critique that takes 
cognisance of all other mental phases, and to show that it has 
its origin in fear, the dread of the unknown : jtrimiig in orbe deo4 

*Broca, "Disconra Bnrl'Homme et lei Ajiimani," in the " Bnlletioa of tho 
Paris Aathropologicat Society," 1866, p. 63; " L'Ocdre dea PrimateB," ih. 
1869, p. 228; " £tndeB but la Ckmstitation des Teiiibrea candoles chei lea 
Primatea saos Qoene," ia the " Beroe d'Anthiopolagie," ii. E77. Sea alao 
Togt, " Le;onBSar rHomme," eighth leosoa; Scbaffhaiueii, " Lea QneationB 
Anthropologiqoes de notre Tempt," " Bema Bcientiflqne," 186S, p. 769 ; 
Paul Bert, " BoBetins de la Soci£t^ d'Aothropologie do Paris," 1862, p. 473 i 
BertiUon, A. 1866, p. 60S ; Hogitot, A. 1869, p. 113. 

f Brooa, "L'Oidre dea ^imatea, Ac.," oji. ctt, paitim; Dallj, "L'Ordre 
dn Primatea et le Traufonniaiiie," In the " BoUettm de la Soci^U d'Aothio. 
pologie," 1868, p. 678. 

02 
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fecit timor. The cbUd ii not bom into the world endowed with 
the religious faculty r " On this point he knows what he is taught, 
but he guesses nothing; he has no intuitive perception."* All 
this has been csccllently set forth by M. Broca : " The author of 
a religious conc^tion btings into play certain active faculties, 
amongst vhich the inutginstiou often occupies the chief placb 
Here wo have a first species of leligioBtty which I vrill call the 
active religious aentimcnt. But this manifests itaelf in a very 
limited number of individuals only. The greater part, the vast 
majority of men, have nothing beyond a posaive religion, whiii 
consists merely in believing what they are told to believe, without 
being Tequired to undentond it ; and this feeling itself is for the 
most part nothing but the rasoU of education. From his enrliest 
infancy the child is roared in the midst of certain beliefs, to which 
hit mind is moulded without his iMing in & position to a^pe or to 
reaaoa on the matter. No intellect can escape from the action of 
such systematic Instruction, planned and perfected during tha 
course of age& The child submits in all oases, and frequent^ 
once for alL He believes without inquiry, because still incapabis 
of examining for himself, and because in all matters, whether leH- 
giouB or not, he refers blindly to the authority of his instructors. 

In all this there is nothing to reveal the existence of a faculty, 
of a capacity, or of any special promptings of the mind. But with 
years, experience, and especially study, this passive state always 
gives place to a certain degree of scepticism. We begin to loss 
confidence to a greater or leas extent in the statements of othen ; 
it is no longer enough merely to hear a thing asserted in order to 
accept it ; we ask for proofs, and when any one takes for granted 
everyihii^ that be is told, we say of him that he is credulous aa « 
child. 

• LetonniMi], " De U B«1igiodt< st des Baligioni aa point do Vne antliie> 
pologiqne," in the "Bnlletios de la SrxaiU d'Anthropologis," 1866, p. GSIt 
" Snr la Mdtliode qui a conduit i Aablir un Bigne Hnm^n," ib. 1866, p. MBt 
Lagaema, it. 186G, p. 643; Conderean, ib. 1866, p. S29; Brooa, "DiKWon," 
&o., ib. 1866, pp. 69 and 7*; Dally, " Da Higna Enmain et de la Baligiont^k" 

ib., i8w> p. un. 
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Tho apint of criticism, whic^ grows with the growth of the 
intellect itself, is at fiist concerned with material actions, the 
events of everyday life, in many cases neveT getting beyond thia 
ariea of phenomena. But in many otfaem, without at all changing 
lis character, it widens ito circle so as to embrace metaphysical and 
religious thought. Hence in every country, and especially in those 
where the mind of man is cultivated, wo moot with a great number 
of individuals who little by little give up a part or even the whole 
of their leligbus views. Has then this human sentiment, which 
yon call religiosity, been efBwed from their minds t "Would you 
place on a level with brute creation thoee men, who are often 
distinguished by the extent of their learning and the vigour of 
their m^ital powers 1 

Thus, from whatever point of view we consider this religions 
element, it becomes impossible to look upon it as a universal fact, 
insepeiable from the nature of man. The active sentiment, which 
gives birth to religious conceptions, exists in a few individuals 
only. The passive sentiment, which is but a form of obedience to 
authority, or of the adaptation of the mind to its surroundings, 
though indefinitely more difFused, is still very far from being 
universal Were it otherwise, the zealots of the various forms of 
religion would not keep thundering as they do against unbelief. 

It should be carefully borne in mind that this pretended sen- 
timent is not only not shared in by a great many men of sciehce, 
but is further absolutely non-exietent amongst a good many reputed 
savage peoples. It is needless here to reproduce Uie emphatic 
statements of a crowd of unprejudiced observers — statements which 
have been vainly called in question. Tribes living without definite 
faiths or forms of woiship have been supposed to believe at least in 
supernatural forces and manifestetions. But it is certain — in £ict, 
aelf.evident — that the very inferiority of these races renders them 
incapable of at ail distinguishing between the natural and the 
so-called supernatural. Hence the necessity of in all cases again 
ultimately falling back on that fear, in itself easily enough 
accounted for, which has been above spoken of — the fear of an 
nnknown, or rather of the unknown. But if in this we aie to 
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recognise a tcligion, then there is no aiumal, however low, to 
whom the religious sentiraent can be (bnied. 

It is neudleaa to dwell apon the last objection — the assumed 
sentiment of vmr/d-ltij. It ih an ascertainod fact that it does not 
exist amongst a multitude of savage tribes, aa the roconb of eth- 
nology clearly prove ; while on the other hand, it is iinmistaloibly 
to be detected in the acts of a large number of animals, at least 
of the aocial order. 

Thus it Ib the faculty of orticukte speech that ultimftt<?ly and 
conclusively (liatinguiahee man from the inferior creation, where 
no trac« of this faculty has ever been detected. No argument 
can of course be hosed on 'the power of parrots to repeat words— 
worda which are no doubt nrticulat<>, but the utt'erance of which 
is totally disconnccU^t with any corresponding mental ermception. 
This very correspondence and intimate association between the 
word and the thought precisely constitutes the true character of 
articulate human speech, which the ponot does hut unconaciously 
echo- 

This characteristic, again, is common to all the races of man- 
kind, which is in itself conclusive. However rude the idioms of 
the lowest types may appear, they have none the less a full claiin 
to the title of true speech ; and the greater or less degree of harmony 
and grace possessed by them in no way affects tlieir true nature. 
Besides, it shoidd be observed that it is only the utterance and 
sounds of their languages that may seem strai^e, their stnictora 
being often far from rudimentary. 

But it is objected that individuals not possessing this pretended 
distinctive human character, the deaf and dumb, for instance, from 
their birth, or persons stricken with speedilesaness in consequence 
of some injury to the brain, could not in this case be considered as 
human beings, though on the other hand their claim to the title 
cannot be gainsaid. 

This two-fold objection, though scarcely possessing the force of a 

specious argument, may still be worth refuting. 
What the mut« lacks at birth is by no means the faculty here in 

question, hut the power of exercising it. He is dumb only because 
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he ia deaf, hia deafne»a alone preventing him from making use of 
the faculty of speech. Besides, careful instruction may remove 
this obstacle, and in point of fact those bom deaf and dumb do 
leam to speak and make use of the inherent gift of articulate speech. 
"The mut«, properly so-called, is no more affected in the cerebral 
or vocal organs of speech than is a person whose legs are tied in the 
organs of locomotion. Neither the one nor the other lacks the 
native faculty. They lack nothing but the hberty of exercising it, 
and this' itself is due to a circumstance foreign to the faculty 
itself."* 

We shall consider more fully the cose of a cerebral lesion 
resulting in the loss of speech. Assuredly there can be no doubt 
that persons so affected retain their right to be considered as 
human beings, even when speechlessness is complete. But the 
results of the important studies mode in Fiance on this subject do 
not yet seem to be sufficiently known ; hence it is well, and even 
necessary, here to proclaim them. It may at the same time help to 
throw further light on the true nature of philological research. 

The attempts made during the last century to localise the cerebral 
faculties were based on a sound principle, but they were necessarily 
rendered unsuccessful through the want of experimental processes. 
At the present day the question has been resumed by pathological 
anatomy, and it is difficult to overlook the great importance of ihc 
results arrived at by M. Broca in this domain.f We shall here pass 
them rapidly in review, t 

* ValBBe, " BnUetiiiB de la Soci^t^ d'ADthropologie de FOris," 1866, p. 146. 

t "Bnlletiaa Ae 1& Soci£t)£ Anatomiqne," 1861, 18S3; "Balletins de la 
■SomiU de Chirorgie," 1864; " BnUetins de la Sooi^t^ d'Aathropologie de 
Farii," 1S61, 1S6S, 1865, 1866 ; •' Eipoei des Titna et Traraui ScieDtifiqoes," 
1S6S. 

% What follows tnay be rendered more intelligible to the notoieDtifiQ 
reader by a brief acoooat of tbe parts of the oncephaloa alladed to. The 
cerebrum, or brain proper, aa diatingoished from the cerebellam, on which 
it parti; rests, is divided bj the great loQgitadinEd fisanre into two lateral 
. halvea, known reapectively as the right and left Iwmitphem. The nnder 
.aurfaoe of each hsmlEphere ia marked off into three parts or lob»— anterior, 
middle, and posterior, accoiding to their positioD ; the poaterior being that 
]>art overlappiag the oerebellom, while the anterior and iniddle are clearij 
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The exercise of the iscaSkf of wiknUt^ wfmdk irmiUL tMBi to 1ft' 
dependent '' on ihe integxity of s vttjr dw anmaSb td poctton of titti^ . 
cerebral hemispheres, and mage mp^dalfy of the kfL Thii pocttaK ^ ; 
is situated on the upper bolder of fte ^;^naii ikmam, op po a le Vilt/^ 
Island of Eeil, occupying the porterinr hd^ or pcohdbfy not mm^ *' 
than the third part of the fiiird ftoutftl ooflnroinfiioiL* It irw ttm* ,^ 
autopsy of those subject to ephaihi that ia, of thoee theii»Mlee of" < 
whose articulation are not in tbe kaet pixalyeedy thttt^ies demon-* . 
strated this localisation. In truth, this antop^ abnolA GasuHtua!^ "^ 
reveals " a very decided lesion of the posteraor half pi the zi|^ 01^ ^. 
left third frontal convolntkm,*^ nesxlj alingr% or about nineteen id. '^ 
twenty times on the left side. A sedbns krion of the lifjiA has i^L. -f, 
many cases not afifected the power of qpeeeih; hot **this hmSlff M 
has never been known to survive in the case of those whose 
autopsy has disclosed a deep lesion of the two convolutions in. 
question." 

We need not here mention the series of operations bearing on this- 
pointy whichy in our opinion, are entirely conclusive, and which have 
been placed on record by a number of anatomists. Those who are 
curious in the matter, will find them in the works quoted in the last- 
note. The interesting question, however, presents itself, why the 
exercise of the faculty of articulate speech should depend so much 
more particularly on a convolution of the left cerebral hemisphere,, 
than on the corresponding one on the right, although the functions^ 
of both hemispheres do not seem to be radically different This 
curious phenomenon is due to the fact, that the convolutions of the 
left hemisphere have in general a much more rapid development- 

diTided by a deep cleft known as the Fissure of SyUntu, or Sylvian fissure. 
On opening tliis fissure there is exposed to view a triangular prominent por- 
tion of the cerebral mass, called the Island of Beil, marked by small and 
short oonvolations, or gyri operti. These convolations, concealed in the 
Sylvian flssnre, are amongst the earliest to be developed, and are themselves^ 
snrronnded by a very large convolntion forming the lips of the Sylvian 
fissure, and known as the Convolution of the Sylvian fissure. Lastly, both • 
hemispheres are moulded into numerous smooth and tortuous eminences, 
also oalled convolutions or gyri, and marked off from each other by deep* 
furrows, sulci, or anfractuosities. — Note by Translator* 
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than those of the right.* "The first are already clearly planned," 
remarks M. Broca,t " at a time when the others are not yet per- 
ceptihle." The left hemisphere, on which depend the movements 
of the right members of the body, is therefore more precociously 
developed than the opposite one. Thus we see why the child, 
from the first moments of existence, more readily makes use of 
those members, whose nervous system is then more perfect ; why, 
in other words, he becomes right-handed. The upper right member, 
being from the first stronger and more apt than the left, is on that 
very account brought more frequently into play, thus acquiring at 
the outset greater strength and skill, which of course goes on 
increasing with years. Hitherto I have called those right-handed, 
who more readily make use of the right, and left-handed, those 
who more readily make use of the left hand But these expres- 
sions are drawn from the outward manifestation of the phenomenon,, 
which, when considered in relation to the brain, rather than to its 
mechanical agents, teaches us that the greater part of mankind are 
naturally left-handed, so far as the brain itself is concerned, and 
that some few, those known as left-handed, are, on the contrary, 
exceptionaUy right-handed in the same sense. • • • _ 

" The fundamental phenomenon of articulate speech lies neither 
in the muscles, nor in the motor nerves, nor in the motor organs of 
the brain, such as the optical layers or the striate bodies. Were 
there nothing beyond these organs, speech would be impossible ; for 
they exist at times in a perfectly healthy and normal state in indi- 
viduals that have become totally speechless, or in idiots who have 
never been able either to learn or understand a language. Articu- 
late speech therefore depends on the portion of the brain connected 
with intellectual phenomena, of which the motor organs of the 
brain are in a way nothing but the agents. Now this function of 
the intellectual order, governing the dynamic no less than the 
mechanical part of articulation, seems to be the almost invariable 
concomitant of the convolutions of the left hemisphere, since the 

* Gratiolet, MM. Bertillon, Baillarger. 

t ''On the Seat of the Faonlty of Articulate Speech," in the ''Bnlletins. 
de la Soci^t^ d'Anthropologie de Paris," 1865, p. 383. 
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lesions protlnctiTe of speechleeanoss are nearly olwaya frtuiid to exist 
in thia hemisjihew.-, Tliis is hs mucli as to say that, so far aa speech 
ia coacemed, we are left-handed (if such a, tenu can be applied to 
the biain) ; wo speak, so to say, with the left hemisphere. It ia a 
habit we acquire ftoin oiir earliest infancy. Of all the thiags we 
have to leai'U, articulate speech ia jwrhaps the niwst difficult Our 
other faculties exist, at least, in a rudimentary state, amongst other 
animals. But although they undoubtedly posseaa thoughts, and 
although they ore able to communicAt* them liy the medium of s 
veritable language, articulate speech ia itself altogether beyond tliem. 
It is this intricate uud difficult task that the child has to grapple 
with from his most tender years, and he succeeds in mastering it by 
dint of much gmpiiii;, and by brain work of the most complicate 
order. Now, thi-; viiy tiisk is imposed on liim at a period almost 
coincident irith those embryonic stages in which the left hemisphcx^ 
is in a more advanced Btat« of development than the right Henca 
there is nothing inconsistent in admitting that the most developed 
nnd most precocious cerebral hemisphere is in a better positiqp than 
the other to guide the execution and co-oidlnation of the acts, at 
once int«llectual and muscular, that constitute articulate speech. 
Thus arises the habit of speaking with the left hemisphete, a habit 
which at last becomes so much a part of our nature, that, onoo 
deprived of the functions of this hemisphere, we lose the power of 
making ourselves understood by speech. But firom this it does not 
follow that the left hemisphere is the exclusive seat of the abstract 
faculty of speech, which consists in establishing a fixed relation 
between an idea and a sign, nor even of the special faculty of arti- 
culate speech, which consists in establishing a definite relation 
between an idea and an articulate word. The right hemisphere is 
no more alien to thb special faculty than the left, and the proof is 
that the individual rendered speechless by a serious lesion of the 
left hemisphere is, generally speaking, deprived only of the power 
-of himself reproducing the articulate sounds of language. He con- 
tinues to understand what is addressed to him, consequently he 
perfectly grasps the relations between the idea and the word. In 
-fither words, the focnlty of perceiving these relations belongs at 
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once to both hemiBpheres, 'which in. case of disease may recipio- 
cally supplement each other ; but the faculty of expressing these 
lelatiMis by coordinate movements — a habit to be acquired only 
after long practice — seems to belong to one hemisphere only, which 
is nearly always the left. 

"Now, as there are left-handed people, with whom the innate 
pre-eminence of the motor forces of the right hemisphere imparts 
a natural and ineradicable pre-eminence to the functions of the 
left hand, in the same way we see how there may be a certain 
number of persona with whom tho natural pre-eminence of the 
convolutioua of the right hemisphere will reversB the order of 
phenomena here indicated. In their case the faculty of co-ordi- 
nating the movementa of articulate speech will, in consequence 
of a habit contracted in infancy, devolve definitely on the right 
hemisphere. These exceptional beings in respect of language may 
be compared to those who are left-handed in respect of tho func- 
tions of tho hand. Both alike ore right-handed in respect of the 
brain. .... The existenco of a few individuals exceptionally 
speaking with the right hemisphere would very well explain the 
exceptional cases in which speechlessness is the result of a lesion 
of this hemisphere. It follows from the foregoing statement that 
a subject, whoso thin! left frontal convolution (the ordinary seat 
of articulate speech) happened to be in a state of atrophy from 
biriih, would learn to speak, and would speak, with the third right 
feontal convolution, just as a child bom without the right hand 
becomes as skilful with the left hand as others usually are with 
the right." * 

To this quotation, which sums i)p the state of the question, we 
have but one remark to add. It is, that the observations hitherto 
recorded, which are very numerous, all go to confirm the doctrine 
of the locality of speech. This main point is more condusivo than 
aU the rest, when the question is to show that the study of artt- 



* See also Adr. Proust, " AlMmtiouE de la Parole," in the " Bulletins de 
U SooiM d'Antbropologie de Paris," 1873, p. 786 ; and hj the Bune author, 
"De I'ApliBsie," in the "Arcliivei G6niralea do H&leciiie," Paria, 1872. 
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culflle speech is roally a, bnLnch ol tutural liistoiy, oa vo hare 
endeavoured to make eloar in the precodiiig (Jmptor. 

At the same tiiiio the poaaosaiou of the inure fuculty itself can 
tell us nothing aa to how it will he applied by tlie individual 
eiidowod with it This application is, in fact, an art, and a veiy 
difficult one. The child stamioHra and stutteia for a long Ume, 
until, tiiaoks to a certain intellectual development, and to the hablb 
thua acc^uii^d, he succeiiila at last in using his native faculty lika 
those around him. In other words, the faculty is natural, but ita 
exercise is an art ; the former being well expressed by the Greek 
term. Mpytta, as the latter ia by tpyov. Hence those purely auto- 
matic acts BO constantly exhibited in the exercise of the function io. 
question, no less in its uurmal luanifestations than in its pathologio 
state.* 

Hiia diatinction is important, and by overlooking it irs would 
run the risk of forming the moat extiavagaut and unaoieittifio 
notions on the origin of speech. 

In the second book of hia history, Herodotua relates that Psam- 
meticua, king of ^ypt, wishing to find out who were the oldest 
inhabitants of the earth, entrusted two new-bom infants to tha 
keeping of a shepherd, with injunctions to bring them up in 
seclusion, and never allow them to hear a human voice. Qoata 
supplied them with nourishment, and after a lapse of two years 
the shepherd was hailed by them with the repeated cry of /SiKor. 
Paammeticus, on inquiry, ascertained Uiat this waa a Phrygian 
word, meaning bread ; whereupon the Egyptians acknowlet^ed the 
right of the Phrygians to be considered the most ancient people. 

This absurd story, which represents two children, ignorant of 
every other word, inventing and seemingly declining an un- 
doubtedly derivative noun, gives ua a tolerably fair estimate of 
the philological criticism of the ancients. The experience of 
Psammeticus implies a total ignorance of the essential and indis- 
putable fact, that the exercise of the lingual faculty is a dif&cult 

* Onimiu, " Da Laogage," in the " Balletiua de la Sooi£U d'JkntliTopo. 
logie de Caiu," 1873, p. 769, and toUowiiig. 
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art-~ona that is acquired and handed down from generation to 
generation. To separate from his like a new-bom and of conise 
utterly inexperienced iu&nt, and expect him to luunmer ont a 
glottic system of his own, betrays a state of mind absolutely 
ilevoid of methodic principles. A language, that has already 
passed throngh serenil phases of Its existence, cannot be invented; 
for here, as in all things else, the present is the result of the past. 
Hov could an isolated individual of himself possibly again build 
up that long series of different st^es that all languages have under- 
gone! A linguistic system is not a thing tliat can be manu&o- 
tuied ; it is formed and developed of itself step by step ; but it is 
formed when man is bom — not the individual man, but man taken 
in the aggregate, the human race, if you wilL Ah above stated, 
the appearance of the faculty of articulate speech detenniuea the 
point of evolution when one of the primates becomes entitled to the 
name of man. 

Schleicher, in his cursive though solid essay on the importance 
of language fot the natural history of man, and in his no lees 
remarkable treatise on the Darwinian theory and the science of 
language, has discussed this coincidence of the birt.h of man with 
ihe dawn of articulate speech. " If," he says, " it is language that 
■constitutes man, then our first progenitor were not real human 
beings, and did not become such till language was f omied in virtue 
of the development of the brain and of the organs of speech." 
Philology, like all the other natural sciences, compels us to admit 
that man takes his or^in in the evolution of inferior forms. We 
have ourselves aUuded to this subject in connection with the 
excellent communication pn "The Precursor of Man," mode by 
"HL de ftfortillet to the French Association for the Advancement of 
the Sciences,* on the occasion of the finding of the chipped flints 
, in the marl deposits of the limestone period at Beauce. According 
to the laws of paleontology, actual man could not have existed at 
that epoch. The succession of the fauna in the varioos geological 
«ias is, in fact, now well established. From ^e to age animals 

• Second BoadOD, held at LyooB in Aiignat, 1673. 
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hecomo modified, and their Taiieties fall off all the more lapidlj 
in proportion to the greater intricacy of their oiganisation. Three 
times at least the f aima have been renewed since the fonnation of 
the above-mentioned limestone deposit at Beauce, and the mamma- 
lians contemporary Tvith the flints in question belong to extinct 
genera, the precursors of, but distinct from, those now living. It 
is not reasonable to suppose that man alone has escaped from theee 
modifications — ^man, above all, whose oiganisation is precisely of 
all others the most complicate. Hence the chipped flints of the 
middle tertiary e^K>ch would belong to a genus the forerunner of 
present man. This opinion is in our eyes extremely probable, 
and corresponds in every respect with the doctrine set forth by 
Schleicher in the above-mentioned treatise. 

If it cannot be admitted, without falling into metaphysical and 
childish conceptions, tliat the lingual faculty was acquired all of a 
sudden, without cause, without origin — in fact, ex nihilo — it must 
be allowed to be the result of a progressive development of the 
organs of speech. Tliis assumes before man — that is, before the 
being distinguished by the faculty of articulate language — another 
being on the way towards its acquisition; that is to say, on the 
way towards becoming man. As. Schleicher teaches, we must admit 
that a certain number only of such beings succeeded in acquiring 
the faculty under the influence of favourable circumstances, from 
which time they also acquired the right to the title of men ; while 
others agiiin, less favoured by circumstances, broke do\vn in their 
onward progress, and fell back into a retrograde metamorphosis. 
Their representatives we may possibly have to recognise in tho 
anthropomorphic creatures, the gorilla, the chimpanzee, tho ourang- 
outang, the gibbon, and the like. We shall see farther on, when 
passing in review the various phases of languages, that these dif- 
ferent stages bear witness, in the most unmistakable manner, to. 
constant progress, to natural development, and regular tendency 
towards perfection. 

Thus, then, in the presence of this perpetual spectacle of evolu- 
tion unfolding itself before our eyes everywhere throughout nature, 
we cannot but acknowledge that the faculty of articulate speech 
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has been acquired little by little, in virtue of a progreBaive deve- 
lopment of the oigans of speech. It matters little whether this 
development be due to the various kinds of selection, natural or 
sexual, or proceed from other hitherto unascertained causes. This, 
however, is a matter on which we cannot now dwoU, It belongs 
rather to the general study of the variatiouH and permutation of 
species, which we can do no more than allude to. Here, doubtless, 
as in everything else, the function has had much to do with the 
progress of the oi^an itself; but here also, as elsewhere, the organ, 
such as it is — that is, the organ in its actual form — must have 
neceesarily proceeded from some lower organism. 

It must be therefore definitely admitted that this distinctive 
property of man is purely relative. Wo detect its origin and its 
rudimentary stat* ;* we eee that our ptogejutore acquired it only by 
degrees, in the struggle for excellence, in which they wore destined 
to prove victorious. 

But, though relative only, this faculty is not the less special and 
peculiar to man, and it is in virtue of it alone that the first of the 
primates is entitled to tliis name, which he has earned by incessant 
sttu^Ics, fought out during the course of ages. 



CHAPTER III. 

FIKST FORM OF SPEECH — UONOSTLIAGIC — THB ISOLATIKO 
LANQDAOES. 

Op all the various forms that languages or grouiis of languages 
may present, the monosyllabic is the simplest. In this elementary 
state all the terms are mere root-words, or word-roots, corresponding 
in their essence with general conceptions, and unrestricted by any 
ideas of person, gender, number ; of time or mood ; of relationship, 

• Lamarck, " Philosophie Zoologique," *d. Ch. Martins, i. 346, Puria, 1873; 
Darwin, "Descant of Uan," i. p. 59; Shekel, "Histoinido la Cr&tioD des 
StTN organiijf," trad, fr., p. f9l. 
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prepositions, or conjunetianfl. In this fiisfc stage the languagB it. 
loade up of elements only, the senie of which is easentiallj gensEd, 
without suffixes, prefixeSy or any modification whataoeyer, by whidi 
^any kind of relation might be implied. Hence, in this firat bM% 
the simplest of all othersy the sentence is made up of the fonmila: 
root + root + root, &e. ^c, and it is particalady to be noted that 
these successive roots are always unchangeable^ 

From this brief statement it becomes dear why the languages of 
this class have received the name of numoeyUdbic oi isolaUng^ 
their words being in fact composed of simple monosyllabie looii^ 
isolated, and, as a rule, independent of each other. 

It may be well to state at once that all linguistic systems have 
passed through this monosyllabic period. The languages whose 

forms are the most complicate, that is those liable to inflection as^ 

for instance, the Aryan family — ^when subjected to scientific analysis 
betray unmistakable traces of a monosyllabic origin, remote and 
indiroxit it may be, but which cannot for a moment be gainsaid, as 
will be shown in its proper place. We shall also see that the 
intermediate -stage, the period of agglutination — that for instance of 
Basque, Japanese, and the Dravidian group — ^has given rise to the 
inflectional system, wliilst itself deriving from the lower stage, tliat 
is the monosyllabic — ^%vith which we arc now occupied. 

Kot that it can be asserted that all agglutinating idioms must 
some day become inflectional, or that all the isolating and mono- 
syllabic ones must pass into the agglutinative state. Many tongues 
belonging to the two lower orders have perished, and it is certain 
that amongst those now living, whether monosyllabic or agglutina- 
tive, the greater number are definitely fixed in those states. Thus, 
it may be unhesitatingly asserted that Basque and the idioms of 
Xorth America will perish in their present form. 

Besides, it is not without determining causes that such and such 
languages have definitely assumed their actual forms, whether 
monosyllabic or agglutinative, while sho^ving but very feeble and 
rare tendencies to work into the higher stage. These causes may 
possibly have been multiplied, and may be of very different kinds 
the discovery of which is an arduous task, not yet even attempted. 
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Yet it must in the end prove Bucce§sful, for the simple reason that 
there ie a cause for eveiything, and we are making duly advances 
from the known to tho unknown. 

Doubtless the most powerful cause of the effect here spoken of 
is the fact that these languages have entered on their historic life, 
and have become the instruments of litemture. This fact of itself 
alone proves that the language, such as it was, felt itself equal to 
tho requirements of a developed nationality. In this sense it is 
not incorrect to say that, at his fiiat step into historic life, man 
reaches the period which in natural history is called the period 
of retrogressive metamorphosis. This, however, may or may not 
be confirmed by the future ; nor is it possible, in the present 
state of scientific knowledge, to indulge in much more than purely 
conjectural assertions on the point 

It is easy to understand that a system of successive roots, all 
implying tho most general ideas, could offer but a very hmited 
resource to language. On the other hand, the imperious necessity 
of expressing the various relations of ideas must have made itself 
felt at a very early stage. But we have seen that the essence of 
the root-words was the negation and even exclusion of the re- 
lational elements, such as active and passive, unity and plurality, 
past, present, and future. Yet such a period must have necessarily 
■ existed It most, doubtless, be removed back to extremely remote 
prehistoric ages, and in oU probability, it succeeded itself to a still 
more primitive period, during which the roots were formed by tho 
cohesion of the simple phonetic elements. 

In course of time an ingenious expedient was devised as a remedy 
for the intolerable defect of precision. This consisted in rigorously 
fixing the position of tho roots, that is of the words, in the sentence. 
Thus syntax was bom before accidence or grammar, properly so- 
called. As we shall have to show farther ou, this expedient of 
rigidly fixing the position of the words in the sentence ultimately 
gave rise to the second, or a^lutinative stage. By passing in 
rapid review the various monosyllabic languages, we shall see how 
this important result was turned to account, as well as how its 
origin may have gradually become obscured. 
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However this be, we already see that the grammar of all mono- 
syllabic or isolating iclioms is neceBsarily and entudy a qneatioii 
of syntax. In fact, the word in theae tongaea ia inflexiUd ; in 
spite of all changes of position in the sentence, it lemaina invaziable- 
and always the same, position alone detennining its value or focoe^ 
as subject or predicate, noun or adnoun, aubatantive or verb^ and so 
on. 

It should also be noted, in a general way, that intonation ia air 
important clement in monosyllabic languages, a point which does 
not seem to have received sufficient attention in the various works 
on this class of idioms. Not the least important function of tone 
is the differentiation according to drcumstanoes of a laige number 
of homophones, that is of words identical in form, but diffiuent 
in their respective applications, a point we shall presently have to 
enter into somewhat more fully. 

The principal monosyllabic languages — ^that is, those that con- 
stitute or represent an independent glottic system — are five iu 
nimiber : CJiifiesc, Annam^^se, Siamese, Burnian, and Tibetan. To 
these, however, must be added a considerable number of isolated 
idioms in Transgangetic or Fiuiiher India, such as the Perpi in 
British Burma, and the KoHsia, confined to a small district in the 
south of Assam, on the loft bank of the Brahmaputra, and about 
two hundred miles from the head of the Bay of Bengal. These, 
hoAvover, arc not of sufficient importance to claim further notice 
here. 

It is not oiu' intention, nor would it here be possible, to treat in 
miimto detail all these different languages. It will be enough to 
*4ve some general information respecting each of them, while 
dwelling more particularly on Chinese, the most characteristic of all? 
the languages of thb class. 

§ 1. — Chinese. 

Its three great divisions are : the Mandarine, vernacular in the 
central provinces, and employed as a cultivated language through- 
out the empire ; the dialect of Canton ; and that of Fo-Kien. All 
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three, while belongiug to the same language, aie vastly different, so 
that the natives of the noithem and southern piovinces have the 
great^t difficulty in understanding each other. 

The study of Chinese is compoaed of two clearly-defined 
branches — the writing system, and the language itself. Let ua 
fiist speak of the latter. 

As already stated, it is purely and simply syntactic. The Ibst 
Tock it had to avoid, in common with all the isolating tongues, was 
the constant uncertainty of meanii^;, arising from the multiplicity 
oi senses which one and the same form is susceptible of. Thus the 
form tao means indifferently : to reaeli, to ravish, to cover, banner, 
corn, to lead, way, without reckoning two or thieo other senses in 
which it may be taken. The syllable lu stands for : to turn aeide, 
veftide, precious Ktone, dew, to forge, Kay, besides three or four others. ■ 

It was a somewhat artless, yet very exact expedient, to place 
side by side two tenns capable of being synonymous in some one 
of their meanings, as for instance tao and In, both answering to the 
idea of teay. Thus, while tao by itself might leave us to choose 
between nine or ten senses, tao lu can mean nothing but way'or 
road. Is this, as has been assumed, a case of real composition } 
By no means, for a compound term alwaya imphes relationship, 
while we have here nothing but a heaping-up of homonyms. I^ot 
even the juxtaposition of two snch words as fu, father, and mu, 
mother = parents, can be looked on aa forming a true compound, 
though at the first glance it may seem to be one; and so with 
^ican, distant, and kin, near = distance. In point of fact, in this 
i«ort of coupling of words together, the fiist no more depends on the 
second than the second does on the first. 

It may well be supposed that gender also can be determined 
only by means of a second term. Recourse, for instance, is had to 
Han, male, masculine ; niu, female, feminine — whence »a» ise = son ; 
ni'u ^<w=dai^ter; niu jVn = woman. In the case of aniraab, the 
distinguishing terms ore different, but the process is the same. 
Kothing can be simpler than this expedient, which we shall 
again meet with in the agglutinating languages, such as Wolo^ 
Japanese, &c, and even in tho most highly^developed forms of 

d2 
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speech. In Latin, for instanoey there oocnr the fbims maa camiM, 
femina cants, femina porcua^ angvia fenUnOf and many analogoot 
expre^ions. Thus it is that many phenomena pecoliar to the fint 
phase of speech have struggled on through the coozee of agee into 

the last and highest stage of alL 

Kiimher is expressed, in prineiple, by the general context only. 
Still, at times use is made of some word expressive of muUUudey 
totality : tojin = a crowd of people, many persons, people. 

The subject is at once denoted by the fact that it is always iiie 
first word in the proposition. The direct object also, in simple 
sentences, is indicated by its always following the word expressiiig 
the action, much as wo should say, ''James strikes John,** and 
^'John strikes James." But in other circumstances the direct 
object is determined by the employment of certain accessory words ; 
which help-words, however, can in no case be looked on as true 
prepositions. They are always pure root-words, the only kind of 
words known in Chinese, as already remarked ; but that they 
always and constantly retain their proper and independent valuo 
in the mind of those who employ them can scarcely be admitted. 
This value becomes gradually weakened and ever more subordinate ; 
and it is this very subordination that in time converts isolating 
into agglutinating languages. 

The ideas of locality, of dativity, instrumentality, privation, 
and the like, are also conveyed either by the aid of certain words, or 
by position in the sentence. It will, doubtless, be enough to indicate 
this general fact, without entering into the analysis of a series of 
examples, which may be found in special works on the subject. 
The genitive is clearly expressed by placing the leading term after 
the relative, as in fini t*ic, heaven son = son of heaven ; or in the 
Mandarine language, by introducing tin* syllable fi between the two 
words i)laccJ in the same order as before. 

The conceptions of quality and comjwiTison are expressed in 
perfectly analogous ways. Lastly, that of action, on which the 
whole proposition turns, is also denoted by a purely syntactical 
process, or else ^vill have to be deduced from the general sense 
of the context. Thus, there is nothing in Chinese answering to 
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our imperfect forms, and the future also must at times be evolved 
out of the context As to the moods, the Romance conditional is 
TBcognised hj its syntactical position, while the subjunctive and 
the optative ate eked ont by auxiliaries. 

In Chineee there is no more room for a verb than foe a noun, 
and it cannot he too often lepeateij, that syntax alone defines the 
sense. Out of its place in the sentence the word is nothing but 
a root taken in the vaguest possible way. In position alone, it 
awakens precise ideas of individoality, of quality, relation, action. 
Thus, for instance, the single syllable tt^an means to obtain rest, 
to eajmf rent, in the manner gtated, repose. So with ta^t great, 
ffreatly, yreatness, to make ffreai ; another ^ round, a ball, to round 
off, in a circle ; another»(o be, truly, he, the tetter, thus. 

Ab above stated, and as we shall have ^ain to repeat, the use 
of accessory words, in order b) impart the required precision to 
tbo principal terms, is the path that leads from the monosyllabic 
to the agglutinative state. The meaning of these auxiliaries 
becomes gradually obscured, until the time comas when they 
acquire a value partly arbitrary. But there was a period, the 
golden ^e, so to say, of the monosyllabic system, when their tme 
sense, their full and independent signilication, suggested itself at 
once to the mind. This is a fact that the Chinese themselves 
have observed with astonishing shrewdness, when they divided 
the roots into two distinct classes— the full and the empty words 
(eki48en and Hii'tmti). By the first, they understood those roots 
that retained their full and independent meaning ; the roots that 
reappear in a translation as nouns and verbs. They called emptt/ 
words those roots whose proper value was becoming gradually 
obscured, and which,- little by little, acquired the function of 
fixii^ precisely the extremely v^pie idea of the full words, whose 
primitive sense was still fully preserved. In this they showed a 
remarkable power of discernment, which, better than many other 
discoveries, gave proof of a rare degree of perspicacity. " What 
is grammar 1 " the Chinese teacher asks his pupiL " It is a very 
useful art," rephes the pupil; "an art that teaches us to dis- 
tinguish between the full and empty words." 
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The different tones oocnrnDg not very frequently in Chinese, 
fotm 80 many methods of accentuation, estromely useful 'wherc 
it hecomea necessary to distinguish the mt'oninga, at times very 
different, of Hyllablea made up of the same phon«tic elemonts. 
The Chinese vocabulary, of almost Academic authority, gives 
'(-2,000 different ideographic symbols, each of which has its pro- 
nunciation sharply dctenninoil. But as the apoken language 
jiosseGses only about 1,200 consonances, "it follows tlmt tbe same 
utterance must be given on an avenge to thirty ehaTBctutB " 
— (d'Hervey SaJnt-Denya). From this we see that if intMiation 
lias not been able to meet every difficulty, it was, at nil oventB, 
of great service. This oiicumatanoe, as stated, is common to all tbe 
monosj-llabic tongues. Special works quote n mmiber of cMiniples 
which need not here be repeated, and without entering intu lurtln-r 
details, it will perhaps suffice to describe this ingenious and vay 
piloctical process. 

The Chinese phonetic system is not very intricate, without, how- 
ever, ranking with the moat simple. Amongst the consonant* g, d, 
and b are missing in the Mandarine dialect, but d ouly in tliat of 
Fo-Kien ; but in the latter the sibilants are less varied than in the 
former. The absence of r is a well-known fact. The vowels f*\^ 
for no special remark : they are often met with in tbe form of 
diphthongs, and frequently also nasalised. 

It is a characteristic fact that the monosyllables begin with a 
consonant and close with a vowel, the signs n or ng, met with at 
the end of Chinese words transcribed in Boman letters, merdy 
indicating the nasalisation of the preceding vowels. There is but 
one solitary word that has escaped from this strict rule of an initial 
consonant and final vowel — eal = tieo and ear. 

Purely graphic questions do not come within the province of 
philology. They form a special study, doubtless very interesting, 
but quito distinct and independent It may still be useful to say a 
few words on the Chinese graphic system, and to show with what 
skill this people have contrived to adapt to their singular speedL 
a collection of characters seemingly hut little suited for the service 
required of them. 
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Considering the great number of homoplioues in a monosyllabic 
language, that is, of syllables formed of the eamo phonetic elements, 
but answering to totally diffet«nt ideas, it became a serious difficulty 
bow to determine the various meamiigs of snch monads, in a written 
system. The Chinese solved the puzzle by employing two sorts of signs. 

The first is composed of nothing but images, or true, designs — 
the picture of a tree, a mountain, or a dc^f — at times employed inde- 
pendently, at others, coupled together to reproduce a more or less 
complex idea. Thus, the image of water and that of the eye placed 
in juxtaposition convey the idea of tearg. A door and an ear give 
the notion of littening or Itearing; while the sun and the moon stand 
for brightneea. 

Amongst the true designs must also be included the grouping 
together of Lnes or points, expressing either number— one, two, 
three — or superiority, inferiority, inclination to one side or another, 
■and so on. There was a time when these ideographs, thanks to the 
isorrectness of their drawing, directly awakened the conception they 
were intended to represent But these simple and truthful symbols 
gradually lost their original outlines, and in the signs now standing 
for the notions of dog, sun, moon, motmtain, we can no longer, at 
the first glance, detect the primitive images that directly awakened 
these different ideas. The characters of this first category have been 
calculated at least at about 200.* 

The second class is more intricate, involving two elements, a 
phonetic and an ideographic. From all that has been said, it will be 
readily understood that the object of the latter is to determine the, 
at times, very diverse value ot the phonetic element. This last, if 
left standing alone, might leave the reader's mind wavering between 
a multiplicity of homophones. The ideographic element puts an end 
to this uncertainty, by suggesting a definite conception, or at least a 
category of ideas. Thus, the character taken in its totality denotes 
both the pronunciation and the meaning, each part being comple- 
mentary to the other. One of them, however, is looked on as of no 
account as far as its phonetic value is concerned, the utterance 

■ Abet Eimnsat, " Beoherohca anr I'Origine at U Formation de la Laagne 
•Chinoise," in " H^moires de I'Acad. deB luficriptiona et BelteB-lettt«l," 1820. 
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being detatmined by the other alone. If, for instance, the sign chen, 
vesael, ia placeJ before those reproaenting ktto, fire, and vut, botae, 
these last two will lose their phonotio vulue, and the whole will be 
read off as chtu, but this efieu will no longer mean vemoL In con- 
soquenco of the character following it, ita meaning will be either 
the flickering of a flame or a particulw kind of lior§e.* 

The Chinese have limited to 214 the number of signs which tlioy 
call " tribucola," and to which European grammarians bave given 
the name of "keys" or "ladicals." Besides the 160 ideographs, 
whose object in association with a non-phonetic element has been 
explained above, these 214 keys comprise a small number of signs 
that are purely graphic, or aimple pictiiras. They eontoiu the ele- 
ments of all tho Chinese charaxtters, of which ther« are about 
i)0,000 (13,496 according to a calculation baai'd on the ImiK-rial 
Chinese Dictionary), and to the keys all the rest must, &er«fore, 
be subordinate. This is what the Chinese have done in their lexical 
classification, taking cato to arrange the keys in consecutive order, 
according as they are composed of one, two, three, or more strokes, 
the last of all {jah, a musical instrument) being made up of seven- 
teen such strokes. This arbitrary classification, it is evident, haa 
nothing to do with the language itsell In fact, as above stated, 
the atody of Chinese embracea two distinct parts — that of the lan- 
guage, and the written system. Hence the serious difficulties met 
with by those beginning to study Chinese. 

Let na add that all the signs may on certain occasions be 
employed as purely phonetic symbols. It ia in this way that the 
Chinese are able to write foreign words or names, such as 'la si 'ia, 
Asia; 'In ki U, English; Wi ki to lia, Victoria. We also know 
that it was from the Chinese characters, treated as phonetic signs, 
that was derived the Japanese system of writing, while the- 
Japanese langoage is ao totally different from the Chinese. 

* Stephau Endlioher's ChiueBe Gi»mmar is tbe simplest we are ac. 
qn^nted with, though too ofteo digplaying a lack of criticiiiii. — " Aofaogs- 
(rriliide dor ChineiiicheD Onmmatik," Vienns, 1845. The roles for the posi. 
tioD of the wordi in the Benteooe may be praStably itadied in the *' Syntax. 
DonveUe de la lAugne OhinoiBek" by Staniilas Jnlien. Paris, 1869. 
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As to the Chinese sigas themselTes, we have already seen that 
they arose out of a genuine pictorial Bystem. They are atill met in 
this primitive form on some old monoments, eo that it becomes 
posaible step by step to follow the gradual changes they have 
undergone during the course of ^ea. Several graphic syetemB 
have been very clearly determined and employed during periods of 
many centuries, owing their more or less serious auhsequent modifi- 
cations entirely to occidental circumstances. There, moreover, exist 
among the Chinese several other kinds of writing, amongst which 
is a very rapid cursive hand in common use. 

But we cannot enter further into the question of the Chinese cha- 
racters, which is merely incidental to the subject, as we are not 
concerned with graphic systems, but with the structure and phonetic 
elements of speech. 

§ 2. — AmuiTHeae. 

This is the language of the extreme eastern portion of Further India, 
that is, of Cochin-China on the south and of Tonkin on the north. 
It is separated, at least towards the south-west, from the Siamese by 
the Cambodian, on the nature of which it is still very difficult to 
form an opinion, A very interesting ethnographic chart of thu 
south-eastern portion of this peninsula has been drawn up by 
Francis Gamier.* 

The Anoamese language is absolutely independent of Chinese, 
both in its phonetic system and its roots, that is to say, its words, 
since the root constitutes the word itself in all monosyUabic toi^es. 
Gender and number are expressed, as in Chinese, by adding to the 
principal syllable others with the meaning of 7tt(de, female, ail, 
many, and the like. The acljective is recognised by its position 
after the noun it qualifies. Lastly, in the verb, tense and mood are 
denoted by the simultaneous employment of the root on which the 
sentence turns, and of others, the general meaning of which is that 
of past, future, and eo on. 

What has been said of the structure of Chinese is, thcrefon-,. 
* " Jomnal Aaiatujaa," AoAt-Septembre, 1872. 
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applicable in all its details to AnnflmeM. HHn^dn^ttetoiiioqfillift 
plays a chief part, as in CSmiieie, disliiigiiidiiiig wotc^ vtAilHiii^ 
of which would be exa^lj aUke, altboiif^ tiMr uaum maf lli^ 
quite different. There aie in Annnmiine six tooflB — ^tliB ooiiA^ 
hard to describe ; the interroffoUoe; VbB pUehed Of rMfi^ nM 
different from the interrogative ; the mAdmd ov loHqn^;' the gmmi 
^nd the equal OT uniform, '' '• ■ 

The Annamite writing sy^em is fignmtife, tiist ii^ ideogiifliii^ 
and was at a remote period to MOw e d from Hie OhiiMWWS bofcilMp 
undergone serious modifiostioBS and mmMiaas adflMons; " ^ ^^ 

The language itself has also bonowed kigBlj from CBifaiMj^ 
especially from the southern dialect This fset has deoeivM 
writers, who have endeayonzed to compaxe the two 
<ierive them from one common sooxoe. Bat however gSaal' llir 
the number of such borrowed words, they have nothing to do with 
the essence of the language, or with its proper roots. These, even 
were they much less numerous than they are, would still suffice to 
establish the undoubted originality and independence of Annamese. 

§ 3. — Siamese or Thai, 

Siamese occupies the region to the north of the Gulf of Siam, ex- 
tending to some distance into the interior, and also along the western 
shore of the gulf. Towards the east, it comes in contact with the 
still but little-known language of Cambodia j and towards the west^ 
with the Burmese, also a monosyllabic language. The name JTud, 
or Siamese, is peculiar to a certain people, but has been extended to 
the neighbouring and kindred races, as, for instance, to those of 
Laos to the nortL 

The Siamese phonetic system is one of the richest, especially in 
aspirates and sibilants. Its grammar, like the Chinese and Anna- 
mese, is purely monosyllabic, and it has four different intonations, 
serving to distinguish words of like form but different meaning. 

§ 4. — Burman. 

Spoken in the north-west of the peninsula, between Siamese and 
the Aryan languages of India. Its phonetic elements are not so 
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numerons u the Siamese, and it reckons but one sibilant Its 
intonations also ai« less uunierous than the Chinese and Annamese, 
whilst its grammatical expedients and processes are absolutely the 



§ 5.^Tibetan. 

Tibet is indebted to the Buddhism of India for most of its intel- 
lectual culture, including its alphabet and its not inconsiderable 
literature. It is difficult to say what Tibetan literature may have 
been before the great religious movement entirely revolutionised 
it There are no documents dating from that period, and the 
Buddhist missionaries' first care was to translate into Tibetan the 
religious works composed in Sanskrit (or Pah). The alphabet 
employed by them, and which is still in use, was (a modification 
of the Devani^ari) current in Morthem India. Its origin is pe^ 
fectly clear; and anyone who can read Devanagari may in a few 
hours learn Tibetan, which derives directly from it 

The different authors that have written on Tibetan have not 
made its monosyllabic character sufficiently clear. The processes 
employed by it are analogous to those made use of in Chinese, 
Annamesp, and tho other isolating languages. Thus it possesses 
neither number nor gender, expressing the latter by tho addition of 
another word meaning male or female: ra pho, he-goat; ra ma, 
she-goat And so with number, denoted by the help of some second 
term, generally implying the idea of all or mvititvde. The pre- 
tended Tibetan cases are no mora cases than are those that have 
been attributed to Chinese and Annamese. Hero olso tho full root 
is determined by words which become empty, thnt is, which lose a 
part of their primary sense, and serve as adjuncts to the principal 
word. 

In itself tho term is no more a simple noun (or adjective) than 
it is a verb, its nature being in each case determined eitlier by its 
position in the sentence or by the oddition of some empty root 

After what has been said of the monosyllabic tongues in general, 
and of Chinese in particular, it seems needless to go more minutely 
into the structure of Tibetan. It does not differ from that of the 
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other isolating tongues, and we must not be led astray by what 
grammarians without judgment tell us of its pretended gendei^ 
numher, cases, persons, moods, and tenses. These aie merelj so 
many ways of speaking, which should not be taken literally ; anpl 
all traces of which will disappear in the comparatiYe syntax of tfas 
various monosyllabic languages, which wilt doubtless soon be OOSD- 
posed. Anyone undertaking this task, without attempting to 
reduce to a common form the essentially different roots of tlieoB 
idioms, would supply one of the first desiderata of philology. ' It 
would above all be necessary that the idea be thoronghly dis- 
seminated that, in order to study any monosyllabic langoaga 
whatsoever, we forget for a moment all that we know ooneeni:- 
ing the structure and processes of our flexional forms of speeolL 
Unfortunately, this would seem to be no slight diffieolty. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SECOND FORM OP SPEECH — ^AGGLUTINATION. 

The AgfjlutiJuUing Languciges, 

Op all known languages, those that by their form belong to this 
second class are by far the most numerous. Beyond all manner 
of doubt they belong to a great many stocks, very distinct, inde> 
pendent, and incapable of being reduced to a common source. 
Professed etymologists may have attempted to bring them back to 
one origin, herein more or less wittingly ministering to the ten- 
dency of theological systems ; but their efforts have been crowned 
with no bettor success than they deserved. Doubtless, all etymo- 
logists will lend themselves to a comparison of Magyar and Basque, 
of Tamil and Algonquin, of Japanese and the Austmlian dialects. 
But what is etymology ? Wo have already expkined that it is a 
mass of fictions and delusions, an intellectual trifling, a constant 
deiiance of the most rudimentary principles of method, and most 
frequently of the first elements of common sense. 
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§ 1. — What ia Agslulinaiion, 

While in the idioms of the firat form, Chiii'e§e, Siamese, Ac, 
the words are invariahly monosyllabic forms, following each other 
without the least fusion oi connection, and each Tetaining iU 
proper force ; in those of the second category many elements are 
placed in close association, in a way agglutinating, or agglomerating 
together, whence the name of agglutiitaUng, or agglomerating 
langut^es. Of these diverse elements, one alone contains the 
leading idea, the main thought or conception, the others losing 
their independent value altogether. They certainly still retain 
a personal or individual sense, but this is now entirely relative. 
The element preserving ita primitive force, «trike, take, ke^, 
becomes surrounded by others determining its manner of being 
or manner of action, while these other elements themselves, 
thus tacked on to the primary one, play the exclusive part of so 
determining its maimer of beii^ or action. 

Making I{, the initial of the word " root," stand for the essen- 
tial element of the word, and rrr, for those that have sunk to 
the condition of mere elements of relationship, we may assume 
in an agglutinating language the following formulce : a R, where 
the primary root is preceded by a prefix of relationship; R r where 
it is followed by a sufEs ; b R b, where it stands between two rela- 
tional terms ; R R R R, and so on. 

Two or three examples from the Magyar language will make 
this explanation clear. In the indicative present khiek, you piay, 
ker is the root, that is the element whose meaning remains 
unclouded, while iek is the relational element, denoting person. 
Hence the formula here is E R In the present optative kemit'ek, 
may you pray, where the n6 is also a relational sign, showii^ that 
the general and prevailing idea of k6r is taken in an optative sense, 
the formula will be E r R. 

Now let us take the toot zdr, to abut, and let us consider some 
of its so-called derivatives, which, in fact, are nothing but cases 
of agglutination or juxtaposition. They put in the clearest light 
the real nature of this process. Hero are a few of its foima in 
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the third person singular, where the element implying he or Ae 
is understood : zdrJutt, he can ehnt, f onnnla R b ; zdroffai, he dften 
shuts, same fonnula ; zdroffoihaif he can often shnt^ f onnnla B bb; 
Zfiraty he causes to shut, formula Rr ; zdratgat^ he causes oftea to 
shut, formula Rrr; zdraigathaif he can often cause to Bhnt^ 
formula E r r r. 

Thus wo see that two characteristic facts distingnish the agglnr 
tinating from the isolating dass. In the former the word is no 
longer composed of the root alone, but is formed by the union of 
several roots. In the second place, one only of these roots thns 
agglomerated retains its real value, in the others the indlTidaal 
meaning becoming obscured and passing into the second rank. 
They serve now only to fix precisely the manner of being or of 
action of the leading root, whose primitlYe meaning lemainB 
imaffected. 

The primary root being thus retained in its primitive form, the 
others lose their independence, and fall into their place side by 
side of each other ; and this is precisely what constitutes agglutina- 
tion. Hero the word is fonned by the union of several different 
(elements or roots, and thus becomes complex. It is this that 
distinguishes it from tlie word as conceived in the isolating lan- 
guages, where it is composed of the root itself and of that alone. 

In any case, let us state at once that in the agglutinating tongues 
there is no true declension or conjugation. The use of these 
terms, as well as of the corresponding words cowe, nominative^ 
neciusative, genitive, and so on, w]ien speaking of Japanese, Basque, 
Wolof, &c., is merely a conventional way of expressing oneself, 
not, perhaps, to be absolutely condemned, but yet to be taken with 
great reserve. 

We have stated that the agglutinating idioms are very nume- 
rous, in fact embracing the great majority of known lan- 
guages. We shall now proceed to notice at least such of them 
as seem best to illustrate the principal agglutinating systems. 
Some we shall have to treat very summarily, such as the Corean 
and those of the African negroes. But we shall have to enter 
moro fully into the details of some others, such as the different 
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languages of the Uralo- Altaic group, the Basque and the American 
languages. The relatively greater importance of the latter will 
probably be a sufficient justification of the greater attention they 
must command at our hands. 

After mentioning the principal agglutinating systems, we shall 
have a word to say on the " Turanian " theory, on the pretended 
'^ Turanian languages,'' and on the principal speculations that this 
theory has^ given rise to. 

AVe shall begin with the agglomerating languages of Africa — 
those of the Hottentots, the Bushmen, the true Negroes, the Kafirs, 
the Fula tribes, and the Nubians. Proceeding eastwards, we shall 
then treat of the Negritos, the Fapuas, and the Australians. 
Eetuming northwards, we shall meet the Malayo-Polynesian 
system; and still farther north, the Japanese and Corean, on the 
extreme east of the Asiatic continent. Eetracing our steps west- 
wards, we shall take the Dravidian group in the south of India ; 
the Uralo-Altaic family in Asia and Europe; the Basque at the 
foot of the Western Pyrenees; and, crossing the Atlantic, the 
languages of the New World. We shall conclude with the idioms 
of the Caucasus, and certain other tongues either little known or 
not yet classified. 

The first part of this categorj' is purely geographical, but we 
have had certain grammatical reasons for arranging consecutively 
the DravidLin, the Uralo-Altaiic, Basque, and American systems. 
It would be, perhaps, difficult here to explain these reasons, but 
they will become apparent later on, and more particulariy when we 
come to treat of the American languages. 

§ 2. — Sovth African Languages, 

Under this heading we do not include the idioms of the "Bantu" 
system, which will be treated of farther on, imder the name of 
"Kafir languages." By South African, as here used, we imder- 
stand the languages of the Hottentots and of the Bushmen only. 

(1) Hottentot. 
The origin of this race is involved in great obscurity, nor is that 
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of their language at all better known. Attempts haye nwMiniyi— 
fully been made to group it with the Hametic Bysteniy Old Egyptian, 
Coptic, &c. ; but, as it stands, it seems to be isolated and inda* 
pendent of all other tongues. It is, however, clearly agglntinatinig: 

Of the Hottentot there are three dialects : Nama or Natnagma, 
Khora, and Cape Hottentoi. 

Of these, the first, spoken by some twenty thousand personfly is 
the most important. Converging northwards on the Herero (a 
Bantu idiom, of which presently), and limited on the south 1^ 
the Orange Kiver, Namaqua Land is bounded westwards by the 
Atlantic, and eastwards by the Kalahari desert* 

Khora, or Khorana, is spoken much farther to tlie east, in tlie 
district watered by the Vaal, Modder, and Caledon, about the 29^ 
south latitude. It bears a certain affinity to the Namaqua tongne^ 
but is rapidly dying out 

Cape Hottentot is well-nigh extinct It was formerly diffused 
throughout the colony, bordering north-eastwards on the idioms of 
the Kafir system, northwards on the Khora, and on the north- 
west on the Namaqua. At present there remain but a small 
number of Griciuas, who still speak Hottentot amongst them- 
selves, Dutch, English, and Kafir having elsewhere almost entirely 
extinguished it 

However, all these dialects differ but little from each other, so 
that the Griquas have no great difficulty in understanding the 
Namaqua of the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Hottentot in his o\vn language calls himself KhoWioib, in 
the plural KhoVchdin, a word which means " man of men," or 
" friend of friends." — (Hahn, op. cit, p. 8). 

The Namacjua phonetics are very varied, possessing a very deli- 
cately graduated series of vowels, all of which are capable of being 
nasalis(jd. There arc also a considerable number of diphthongs — 
about twelve altogether. 

It is no less rich in consonants, besides the ordinary explosives 

* Th. Hahn, " Dio Spraohe der Nama" Leipzig, 1870; Tyndall, ''A 
Grammar and Vocabulary of tho Namaqoa-Hottcntot Langaaico;" Blcek, 
**A Comparative Grammar of tho South African Languages," London, 1869. 
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{p, ti k, and b, d, g), including k, h, and several other guttuiab ; the 

Bibilants a and ; (as in eUter, zeal); a peculiar nasal, aomevhat 
resembling the nasal sound heaid in the German yio-Aenge; v, r, h, 
and a palatal, which, however, does not occur in the Kamaqua 
dialect. 

To these various consonants most be added four others of a 
special order — the so^alled diekv. The dental dick, denoted by 
a vertical stroke | , or, according to some writeis, by the letter e ; 
the palatcd, marked by two horizontal bars crossing a vertical 
one, =(=, or by the letter v; the cerebral, represented by a sign of 
exclamation, !, or by the letter g; the lateral, expressed by two 
vertical bars, ||, or by the letter x. These click-letters, though 
sounding strange to an European ear, are yet capable of being 
imitated. They will be found fully described in special gtammara, 
all, at least, except the fourth, which is very peculiar, and b 
BO called because the side loeth play an important part in its 
utterance. 

The chck-letteis may precede the gutturals n, h, and all- the 
vowels, and they occur moreover every moment — in fact, almost 
in every word- 

"Word-formation is extremely simple : root followed by a suffix 
— that is, by some derivative element 

Let us observe at once that these derivative elemento have each a 
three-fold form : one for the word when subject ; another for the 
word when object, whether direct or indirect — the first receiving 
the name of eidgeeiive, the second that of objective ; the third form 
is the vocative or intenrjerMve. 

Again, tJieee suffixes have a singular, a dual, and a plural form, 
making for one and the same element altogether nine forms; as 
there may be a subjective singular, an objective dual, an inter- 
jective plural, and so on. 

We find ourselves on the other hand confronted by a triple 
supposition : The derivative element of the root may be an element 
of the first person (/, we lieu, we), or of the secoud {tk<m, ye iieo, 
ye), or else a common or third personal element; and on this 
depends the nature of the suffix itself. 
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In the 


first two cases, words 


are formed with the senBe, for 


instance, 


of " I king, I who am 


king." 


"thon who art queen," 


and so o 


a In a word, the element, as 


1 ah'eady stated, changes 


nine times for one and ths same 


word, : 


according as the form is 


subjective 


; objective, inteqeotlT^ dngnlar, 


dual, or plural. 


Letns 


B.d'1 that tbo suffix Tariea according as the individu^ is 


masculinu 


, feminine, or nenter. 







Passing from words derived by an element of the fiist or second 
persoa to those formed by a common oi impersonal sufBx, we find 
the subjoined endings in the N'amaqua dialect, to which \]um 

remarics are restricted : 

( Bnbiaotlve ... b ... ■ ... 1 

Smpdar f obj«:ti™ ... ba ... m ... « 

( BnbjeotiTa ,.. Uw ... i» ... Uiaorv^ 

"^ I Objective ... kbi ... ra ... „ 

PI -1 i SnbjeoUve ... gu ... ti ... n 

^l"™' I Objective ... gi ... te ... aa 

Glancing at this scheme, we at once see that the word iaras, 
woman, is subjective, singular feminine. In the expression " I see 
the woman," it will become taram ; in " the two women say," it 
tvill be tarara ; and so on. The form khoih, man, will be used in 
the sentences, " the man says," " the man strikes ; " in " the men 
say," " the men strike," it will be khoigu, and in " they strike the 
men," khoigu. All this, doubtless, requires a little attention and 
practice, but is otherwise easy enough. 

Secondary derivation is effected by adding fresh euilises to those 
already attached to the root ; and it is also by means of fresh 
elements thus added to the end of the word that are expressed the 
relations of locative, ablative, instrument, and the like. Adjectives 
also are derived from substantives by the same process. 

Causatives, diminutives, intensitives, desideratives, are all formed 
by adding secondary or derivative elements to the principal root 
As to the pretended verbal forms, they simply consist in the 
agglomeration of elements, one expressing person, another the 
principal root, a third, time — present, past, or future. 



^ 
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Lastly, Hottentot, like the monosyllabic tongues, distinguishes 
its homophones by uttering them in various tones. Of these tones 
there are three, as in the word ikaihy meaning either darkiiesSj 
place, or lineriy according to its intonation. Such homophones, 
however, are not very numerous. 

On the other hand, the true accent falls invariably on the radical 
syllable, that is, on the first, the Hottentot formula always being : 
root + sufl&x, or root + sufl&xes. In the case of compound words, 
the accent falls on the principal component, 

(2) Buslnnan Dialects, 

The Bushmen, who are scattered in a great number of small 
tribes over the country, have no generic name for their race. The 
Hottentots call them San, that is, aboriginal or indigenous ; and 
the designation of Bushmen was first given them by the Dutch. 

But little is known of the various idioms spoken by the 
Bushmen. If there is any common affinity between them, great 
differences at least prevail amongst some of their tribes, while the 
attempt to connect them with the Hottentots has been unsuccessful 
As far as we know them, the Bushmen dialects are, in fact, quite 
independent of those of the Hottentots. In any case, they belong 
to the agglutinating order of languages, and are said to possess six 
or seven click-letters. 

It is not easy to fix their geographical limits. They are met 
with on the east of the Herero district, north-east of Namaqualand, 
and north of the Kalahari desert; while some tribes are found 
south of this desert and of the Orange River, in the north-west of 
Cape Colony. In fact, according to Fritsch, they must have at 
one time spread over the whole of South Africa, from the Cape to 
the Zambesi, and even beyond that river,* whence they seem to 
have been gradually driven by the pressure of more powerful races. 

§ 3. — Langiiages of the Africati Negroes, 

The north of Africa is occupied partly by Arabic, which belongs 
to the Semitic, and partly by Berber, which belongs to the Hamitic 

• " Die Eingeborenon Sud-Afrika's." Breslau, 1872. 

E 2 
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family. On the east coast there are also Semitic tongues, mon 
especially relnted to the Arabic branch ; and farther south, that is, 
immediately uortU of the equator, some Hamitic idioms, grouped 
under the general designation of Ethiopian lajigtiages. The irhole 
of the aouth-enst, and a kige portion of the aouth-west coast, are 
occupied by the Kalir tongues, forming a. distinct family in them- 
selves ; while the Busluuiin and Hottentot dialecta stretch thence 
southwards to the Cape. In the centre of the coutineut, going 
from the south of Upper Egypt westwards, we meet with the 
N'ubian and ,Fula groups, neither of which have anything in 
common with the others here mentioned. 

The rest of Africa, that is, the middle of the west coast, and a 
grent portion of the centre, is in possession of idioms spoken by the 
negroes proper, who nre anthropologically to be distinguished from 
the Kafir race. 

The number of these n^ro dialects is considerable. Some of 
them are closely enough related to constitute together certein well- 
defined groups, though the common origin of these various groups 
cannot yet be scientifically proved. They all, doubtless, belong to 
the f^lutinating order, but this in no way implies a common 
source. Notwithstanding numerous reciprocal borrowings, both 
their vocabularies, and especially their grammaTS, difiei greatly. 
In the actual steto of our information, we n»y say that there are a 
certain number of negro languages, or groups of languages, entirely 
distinct and independent of each other. 

Fr. Muller reckons twenty-one of such groups, but whetlier this 
number will be increased or diminished by further research, it is ' 
impossible to say. For the present it will be enough to point out 
that the expression " Languages of the African Negroes," forming 
the title of this paragraph, is purely geographical, involving no 
necessary affinity between these languages themselves. We shall 
take them as nearly as possible in their geographical order, proceed- 
ing from the north southwards, and from the west eastwards. 

(1) Wohf. 
There are a number of grammatical treatises on this langoage, 
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whose accidence and vocabulary are tolerably well known. Still 
all these works are deficient in method and critical acumen. They 
supply us with the materials for a scientific Wolof grammar; but such 
a work has yet to be written, nor can it be looked for from the 
missionaries labouring in this field. Their numerous publications 
betray the most complete ignorance of the principles of the modem 
science of language, and they seem to be wholly unconscious of the 
true nature of an agglutinating tongue. 

The phonetics of the Wolof are tolerably rich, possessing, besides 
the short vowels a, e (sharp), t, o, u, the long sounds d, i, 6, Hy e 
and a sharp 6, also long, besides another e, seemingly answering to 
thee of the French /e, tSy le, and a short a, which seems intermediate 
between the French a and e. In a few words there occurs a nasal a, 
answering to an in the French grand] but, as a rule, the vowel pre- 
ceding n is not nasaL Wolof also possesses the French w as in ^w, 
lu, but only in words borrowed from that language. 

The consonantal system is equally rich, possessing, besides the 
three pairs of simple explosives (k g ; t d ; p b), a. t and a d liquid, 
transcribed by f d*; the nasals m n n* (gn French) and a nasal 
described as guttural, which is both initial, medial, and final ; 
further, a very soft h and a guttural h\ answering to the Grerman ch 
in nach ; y, r, I, the hard fricative 8 and a 2, for words taken from 
the French ; lastly, the fricative/ and a tOy very difficult to be grasped 
by European ears. The groups mpy mb, nt, ndy ng are very frequent, 
but they are mere combinations, not distinct sounds. • 

Nouns and adjectives are undeclinable, as in all agglutinating 
tongues, the case endings of inflexional languages being expressed 
by particles or prepositions. When, however, the direct and indi- 
rect object come together, as in " Give a book to John," the particle 
to is not expressed at all, recourse being then had to a purely syn- 
tactical process, as in the isolating idioms. In fact, the sense is 
deduced from the position of the word in the sentence, the indirect 
always preceding the direct objetJt Nouns dependent on other nouns, 
as in " the king's son," are placed after them, the conjunction u 
intervening, though this particle is sometimes understood. 

Gender is expressed by the addition of some other term meaning 
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iiuiln or female, connected witli tho qualified word by means of a 
niktioual ]»article. The form of the wonl ia otherwise uiToriable, 
evuu for uumber, tlm plural iilao being denoted by tlie particle i, 
which, in tlio case of a noun with a complement ia inserted between 
the two words, thus replacing the above-mentioned particle u, this 
latter being restricted to the singular. 

The nouu is often accompanied by a deteiminatiug suffixed 
particle, eoinposed of a consonant and a vowel The consonant 
varies according to a euphonic law, rogalated by the nature of the 
initial letter of the word so determined, aa thus : bdy-ba = father-the, 
/(Mi-w! = horse-the, A/tr-jra = house- the. The vowel also varies ac- 
cording as the determined object ia present (i), near, but not 
present (u), at a distance (it), at a great distance (d), Thris, kur-i/ii, 
as above, implies that the house spoken of is at a distance; whereas 
it would become KiT-ffi were the house close by, and so on. In the 
plural, again, the suffixed particle is also modified according to the 
four cases of greater or less distance ; thus becoming yi, yu, &c, and 
in certain cases, n'i n'u (n liquid): ^r-^' = the houses close at 
hand, Ac. This determinating plural particle yi, ya, yu, obviously 
contains the above-mentioned plural sign i, whence we may con- 
clude that in the singular particles ^', bu, ku, i&c, the real deter- 
minating element is the vowel, though the part played by the 
initial consonant ff, h, k, &c, has not yet been clearly ascei^ 
tained. 

By means of these hints the learner begins to understand such 
elementary expressions as : /tw u bur = hotse-of-king ; /^ u hur-ba •• 
the horse-of-the king ; /d* u bitr-yd = the horse-of-the kings ; fas i 
bdr = horaea-of-king ; fSs i b&r-ba = the hotsesKif-the king ; fdg t 
&7?r-i/u =: the horses-of-the kings. Apart from the determinating 
element of this sufBxed particle, the process is very elementaty and 
easily grasped. Prom these examples it appears that the first noun 
does not take the determinating sign, so that if the second is luide- 
termined neither of them take it: fasu hllr; doA'tt 7KU?=butter-of- 

Another means of still more closely determining the word, is by 
transposing the determinating particle: bii&y, bd-bdy, bu-bdy = 
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this father; or by suffixing the particle U to the word already 
determined by the usual process : hdy-hi-le, hdy-httrlef &c, and even 
bi-te-bdy, fm-le-hdyj and so on ; these forms of course becoming in the 
plural yi-hdy, bdy-yi4e = these fathers. 

It need scarcely be said that the Wolof verb is no more capable 
of. being conjugated, than is the noun of being declined. The so- 
called verbal forms occurring in the endless schemes of Wolof 
grammars, drawn up on Greek and Latin models, are nothing but 
an accumulation of independent words placed side by side, as in all 
other agglutinating tongues. The root always retains its general or 
abstract force, and to it aie tacked on, either as prefixes or suffixes, 
certain particles expressing the various relational ideas of past, 
future, conditional, subjunctive, &c In all this there is no real 
change, the words so placed in juxtaposition never varying in form. 
Hence, in this so-called conjugation we have merely to supply the 
required pronouns, /, thou, lie, <kc. ; which, however, are placed, 
according to circimistances, in various positions in this agglomeration 
of words. 

The number of such combinations is considerable, two-thirds of 
all Wolof grammars being usually devoted to this pretended con- 
jugation. Yet all that is needed, is a knowledge of a certain 
number of accessory words or particles, and of the place they 
occupy in the general scheme. Thus, the particle on, answering to 
the imperfect tense, is placed after the principal word and before the 
personal pronoun: inas-nd = have-I; mas-aiirnd = having-was-L 
The forms, however, are usually much more complicated than this, 
at first sight appearing very intricate, and often involving six, seven, 
eight, or even more accessory elements. Thus imh-dfjUrnu^wonsopa- 
sojKi-lu = we have not yet made a show of loving, is but one com- 
pound term, made up of sundry agglutinated particles, all fused 
together, but each playing a fixed part, and occupying a settled place 
in the agglomeration. The last three elements mean " not to make 
a show of loving ;" the first {mas) expresses the action itself; agti 
implies that the action has not yet begun ; nu is the personal 
element, and icon the sign of the imperfect. We may add that this 
is by no means an exceptional case, and many other far more 
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intricate i^xamples luight be quoted, but the forniative pnxieBB is 
always the eama 

Of all the pun! Negro tongnes, Wolof is ona of the nioet 
importaiit, so far as coiicema the intereata of European civiliaatioM. 
The French Senegal aettlenioiita are in daily contact with the 
Wolofs, who have borrowed a number of worda from the French 
language. All along the river Senegal, Wolof borders on the Arabic 
spoken on its right bank, and stretches southwards over a large 
portion of Senogamhia. It is the current speech of Jolof, Kayor, 
Wiilo, Dakar, and ia also spoken in Baol, Sine, and Gambia. J 

(2) Minide Grouj). \ 

Mandiiv/au occupies the southern portion of Seneganibia, and. 
the region uf Upper Guinea. B'inthura is spoken a little more to 
the 'north, and east of central Senegambia. To the same family 
belong the Sum, Vd, Tene, Qbandi, Landoro, Mende, Obese, Toma, 
and Mano. 

(3) Fdup Group 

Also occupies the southern parte of Senegambia and the districts 
a little farther south. It touches at varioUB points on tlie 
Mandingan, and comprises a number of dialects, such as Felup, on 
the Gambia ; Filham, on Uie Gosamanzo ; Bola, Serere, Pepd, in 
the Bigswjoa islands ; Biafada, on the river Cieba ; Pelade, Saga, 
Kallum, Timne, BulUnn, Sherbro, Kim. 

(4) Simrai 
Occupies an isolated position on the Niger, south-east of Tim- 
buctu, about the 15° north latitude. It is therefore spoken in a 
portion of South Sahara, its domain confining on that of the 
Tuaric, which stretches more northwards. Speaking generally, it 
may be said to be spoken in Uio district lyij^ between Timbuctu 
and A^des. 

(5) Hausa, or Hawea, 
Which is split up into a considerable number of dialects, may 
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be described ae tbe proper language of Soudan (or, more correctly, 
of the region lying between the Niger on tlie west and Lake Chad 
on the east). So other idiom of Central Africa is bo diffused as 
the Haiisa, which is the comnieTcial speech of this part of the 
continent It b now tolerably well known, thanks especially to 
the writings of the English missionary, the Eev. James F. Schon. 

Its vowel system is rich; besides a, i, u, long and short, poseeas- 
ing 0, e,aa e and an i very short, not easily distinguished from 
each other, a labial intermediate between a and o, which may be 
lengthened, lastly a and e obscure and guttural. The consonantal 
system is less complicated, consisting of p, t, k ; h, d, g, vi, n ; r, 
^ ; /. ». i^ *" (<A) ; j French ; eh, j, w, and a nasal analogons to 
the English ng in king. 

Gender is distinguished not only by some secondary term mean- 
ing 7twle otfemaU, but also by the ending ia or nia, the force of 
which has not yet been quite cleared up : wobnll; nama— caw. 
Its origin, however, is doubtless the same as that of the other 
process. Number also is denoted either by a particle, of which 
there are several varieties, or by doubling the last syllable of tlie 
word. In practice this process presents certain difficulties, but 
is in itself simple and intelligible enough. 

There is no true declension in Hausa any more than in any other 
agglutinating tongues. The various relations of the Greek and 
Latin cases are expressed either by the position of the word in the 
sentence, or by the help of particles joined to the noun : ma-aa = 
to him ; JiM-ta = her ; gnre-aa = of or from him The subject and 
the object are also denoted by their position, the latter naturally 
following the former. Lastly, the idea of possession is expressed 
by placing the principal word immediately before the other, or 
else by connecting the two with the particle na or n masculine, ta 
feminine. 

As in other agglutinating idioms, the pretended moods and 
tenses of the Hausa verb are formed by means of distinct words 
that have reached the stage of particles. The system seems at 
first somewhat complex, but it presents no difficulties that cannot 
be overcome by means of a little scientific analysis. 
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(6) Bonm Cfnmg^ 

Is situated in the neighbouriiobd of Lake Chad, to file eeal of* 
the Hausa, and comprises some hatf-doBon dialeeta^'amoiigrtivlddl' 
Kamm, Teda (or Tehu)^ both spoken \fj Teba isShm, itsA aait' 
north-east of the lake, Kamarif MuriOp and Ngumk 

(7) Krvh Qroupi 

Including Orebo (Basa, 4^), facinga tia to tiie Wmdwud aad 

Grain Coast, near the river 81 Baal (in 



(8) Ewe or ffe Oroug^ 

Occupies the western portion of the Gnlf of Ghdneay about ibe 
T north latitude, and somewhat farther north. It embneeafonr; 
idioms, all akin to each other — Ewe^ Tonibt^ Qfi (or 04^ and 

' Gd or Akra. 

Besides these groups there remain to be mentioned the Ibo and 
Nupe spoken, the first in the north, the second in the south of 
the Niger Delta. 

Michi, an isolated idiom, a little to the east of the foregoing, 
about the 7° north latitude. 

MosgUy Battay and Logane, still farther east, south of the Bomu 
group and of Lake Chad, and forming a group of themselves. 

Baghirmi, to the east of the preceding, in the very heart of 
Africa, and stretching south-east from Lake Chad (in the direction 
of Darfur). 

Mahay in the same direction, and unconnected with the sur- 
rounding dialects. 

Lastly, eastwards of Central AMca, south of Nubia, and west of 
Abyssinia, another negro group, known as that of the Upper Nile, 
and comprising the Shiluk, on the west bank of the £ahr-el-Abiad ; 
Dinka, on the right bank of the same river ; Nuer, immediately 
below Shiluk and ^Bariy about the 5° north latitude (or between 
Gondokoro and the great equatorial lake system). 

In conclusion, let us repeat that the various groups of languages, 
spoken by the negroes of Senegambia, Soudan, and Upper Guinea, 
are all independent of each other. We have here mentioned the 
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majority of the one-and-twenty groups hitherto recognised ; but 
these groups do not constitute so many branches or ramifications of 
some one linguistic family. They are no doubt all agglutinating, but, 
as already stated, this analogy establishes no sort of affinity between 
languages so constituted. In a word, Wolof^ HausGy Sonrai, and 
Bart are no more cognate tongues than are Basque and Japanese, or 
Magyar and TamiL 

§ 4. — Bantu or Kafir Family, 

Occupies a wide domain, roughly comprising the whole of the 
south-east of the continent, reaching southwards to the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape, and northwards a little beyond the equator, 
where it meets the Ethiopian group of the Hamitic family, and the 
dialects of the negroes of Guinea, thus spreading north and south 
over about one-half of the whole continent. 

About one-fourth of the natives of Africa speak the various 
dialects of this family. These are very numerous, and are derived 
all from one common source, which, as we have seen, is far from 
being the case with the languages spoken by the negro tribes in the 
centre and west of the continent The mother-tongue of this great 
family is utterly imknown, but it may possibly yet be restored in 
aU its essential grammatical and lexical features. 

The general name of Kafir, often given to the Bantu family, is 
purely conventional The word, which is Arabic, and means 
infidelf was at first applied to all the tribes of south-east ALfrica, but 
was gradually limited, until it has now come to be restricted to 
those stretching from the north-east of Cape Colony to Delagoa 
Bay. Hence it cannot with propriety be any longer applied to 
such languages as the Kisuaheli, spoken in Zanzibar, or to the 
Femandian, in the Gulf of Guinea, 

The term Bantu is in every way preferable. It is the plural of 
the word meaning man, has the sense of men, 'population, people, 
and may readily be extended to the langu^e itself. 

The phonetic system of the whole family is one of the richest, 
nor is it lacking in harmony. As a rule words are modified not by 
suffixing, but by prefixing the various elements of relationship. 
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It is divided into thiee great Imaehei — ft miteii,* central, and 
an eaetern, each of which la again aabdiTidfld into ■ uumWr of 
minor groups. They are thos duaified hj Ft. Httlte fcnil Utthn* : 

Eastem Brandt. — Lango^ea of the 7-""'*'" diattioL ; L 
of the Zambeei ; Zuln-Kaflr gxmp. 

Central Branch. — Sechnana a&d Teg«nk 

Wetlem Braiich. — Kongo; Hann^ ^ 

Tho principal dialects of t hf* nortb-eaetflni or Ziw unN T d 
are the Ki-Pohmo, a httle to the aoitUi of the equator ; ghfihaW f , 
about the 5° south latitude ; Ki-Nika, Ki-Kamba, Ki-Siau, aboot 
the 13° south latitude. CH tJu tiibee apeakin^ thew idioms Am 
Suaheli in the best known. 

Somewhat farther south are the Zambesi langoagea, Tetia, Sama, 
andothera. Makua, a little mcae to thenorth«aat,ie9okeiiin tb* 
Mozambique country. 

Still farther south are the Kafir proper antl the Ztilu, closely 
related to each other, and tolerably well known through the writings 
of the English missionaries. + Zulu is apoken by the Amazulus, in 
Zulu-land and N^atal ; £afir, by the Amakhosaa or Eafiis proper, 
south of NaieL To these is related the Mngu, spoken by the 
AmafinguB, the Amasuazia, and some other obscure tribes. Thus 
this Kafir group reaches from Cape Colony to Delagoa Bay, 

Of the two languages of the central group, Tegaa ia the least 
known. 

Sechuana, with which we ore much better acquainted, is the 
language of the Bechuanaa, north of the 20° aud south of the 
25° latitude. It includes eastwards the Semto, spoken by the 
BasutoB ; westwards, the SeroUmg and Sehlapi, spoken by the 
Barolongs and the Bahlapis. 

Coming to the west oi Atlantic coast, wo find the Bantu system 
less prevalent here than on the east coast 

Northwards it stretches four or five degrees beyond the equator, 
thus bordering on the langu^es of the Kegroea proper. 

The northern division of this western branch comprises the 

* " Gmndifige eiiier Qranunatik Am Herero," p. 6. Berlin, 1667. 
t ApplsTard, " The Kafir Lan^nage." London, 18G0. 
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dialects of Fernando Po, Mpongwe^ Di-Kdey Imbu^ DucUla, and 
Kongo, which last is the most important of the group. 

Moie to the south are the Bunda (in Angola), Benguelaj Londa, 
and Herero, about the 19° south latitude, and reaching southwards 
as far as the ^ottentot Namaqua dialect. 

Bleek classifies all these languages somewhat differently, dividing 
them into three distinct branches.* 

The first comprises Kafir, Zulu, Sehlapi, Sesuio, and Tegeza, 

The second embraces five subdivisions : 1, Tette, Sena, Makua, 
Ki-Hiau; 2, Ki-Kaniba, Ki-Nika, Ki-Suaheli, Ki-Sambala; 3, 
Bayeiye (in the interior) ; 4, Herero, Sindonga (spoken by the 
Ovambo), Naiio (in Benguela), Angola ; 5, Kongo, Mpongwe. 

The third division includes the Di-Kde, Benga (in the islands of 
Corisco Bay), Dualla, Igubu, Femandian, 

It is difficult to venture an opinion on this arrangement, many 
languages in the interior of South Africa being unknown. But 
fresh discoveries and researches will doubtless enable us to classify 
more exactly the idioms already known. 

The phonetics of the Bantu family call for no particular remark, 
except that the vowels are Hable to contraction, to euphonic sup- 
pressions, and to rather numerous variations, but always in accord- 
ance with well-determined principles. In this respect the Kafir 
idioms are more refined than many other agglutinating tongues; 
instances occurring in them of true vowel harmony, that is of the 
vowel of one syllable assimilating to that of another in the same 
word. 

The consonantal system seems somewhat complex, owing especially 
to the great number of double consonants, whose first element is a 
nasal : nt, nd, mp, &c. <&c. 

On the other hand we again meet here with some of the click- 
letters described when treating of the Hottentot phonetics. The 
Kafirs seem to have borrowed them from their Hottentot neigh- 
bours, as they occur in those Kafir dialects only that border on the 
Hottentot domain, as, for instance, in those of the Zulu branch. 

* Bleek, '* A Comparative Grammar of Sonth African Languages/' p. 5. 
London, 1869. 
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The farther we proceed from this neighbourhood, the less frequent 
thi'BB letters bocome ; hence tiiey do not occur at all in M^wngwe, 
Nor can the clicks precede other oonsonnnts in Kafir aa they can in 
Hottentot ; and of the four Hottentot clicks, two only (especially 
the dental) are of freijiiont occurrence. Of the oth^r two, one is 
very rare and the otber altogether maknown. 

The number of other conscnumte is wy wmsidemMe. Tbej am 
subject to fixed euphonic laws, and intendutnge ragolariy belpum 
the various members of tlie Baata EunOy, a great many of aodl 
concordance^ being already well known and dotennined.* Kafir 
seems the most highly deTOloped of ths eognats tongues in ita 
euphonic system. 

All these languages have this in oomnum ; tlut the wnd ia htdlt 
up by elements not suffixed, but prefixed to Uie prinoipal root. 
Thus the agglutinating formula in Kafir, Tegeza, Herero, &<i., is 
rR (see p. 45). 

Of these prefixes, some denote the singnlar, others the plural 
Thus, in Kafir, the singular prefixes are : Hi, in, u, viu, um ; those 
of the pluml : aba, ama, imi, vd, izim, vsin, o. Thus wmtiu = mim, 
ahaniu = raen ; udade ^eieter, odade = aiat&TS. 

These various formative prefixee of course differ in the various 
idioms of the Bantu family, but they all, nevertheless, derive from 
older common forms. At some unknown period there existed a 
common Bantu tongue, which subsequently broke up into different 
dialects, all characterised by special euphonic laws. Hence the 
various prefixes of this primitive apeecb were naturally modified in 
the various idioms derived from it 

A comparison with the other members of the family shows that 
the initial vowel of the Kafir prefixes um aba, above referred to, 
really constitutes another prefix. The words umriiu, abanlu would 
thus be decomposed into w-m-jrfu, a-^ba-nlu ; the elements m, ba, 
beii^, in this instance, the tree derivative elements of the word. 
In Sesuto (a Sechuana dialect) the singular, motu, becomes plural, 
batii ; in Sena, munto and vanttu ; in Ki-Hiau (the Zanzibai dialect) 
viundu and vaiidu respectively. But in Herero, as in Kafir, we 
• Bleek, op. tie., p. 81. 
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meet with another element prefixed : omundti, ovundu ; so alao in 
Kongo: omuntit, oantu. Hence, those \nitei3 that employ the 
word Ahaniu as tlie general deaignation of the whole family, would 
do better to use the form Bantu for this purpose, thia being the first 
or moat direot derivative of the term. 

' Subjoined is a tahle of the singular and plural forms of this word 
in some of the languages in question : 



Ki-Kamba 
Ki-Sambola 
Ki-HUa 

Uakoa ... 

Znln 
Sehlapi ... 

Herero ... 



Boabla . 






abaotn. 
batba. 
batn. 



bata. 



The case elements are also prefixed. Thus in Herero, the instru- 
mental sign, being im, we get nomitndtt or nnmum^u— with or by 
the man. Here a euphonic law comes into play, the first form 
being wmmundu for tm + omundu. .So in Eafir, umntu = man, and 
oftaBfM=men, become njOTJiwrt/w = with the man, Jijra6a7*<M = with 
the men. Here the instrumental sign is nga, answering to the 
Herero iia, and we see how it is prefixed to the word formed by a 
primary derivative element singular and pluraL 

The adjective is formed with the same derivative element as the^ 
noun it qualifies, or if there be a difference it is at least very slight. 
In Katir, Awfo being ffreat, umnlic mnhda will be yreat man ; 
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aharUu abakulu, great mefk Tim mmi mht^Htiuigf hemg MMp 

in the plural, tWo enA»£/u » gvBifc tiung; MmI9 flsM^ 

In a word, the adjective noeMWiriiy igBee% efon in its tnrmrtJMi 

with its noun. 

Thus the word A;uZu » great^ xnaj, in « ientaiM^ liftTB fonrcrflm 
different prefixes, if it happen to bezepettedaooiaiijtiaiii iMiqiMfi^ 
fying so many words also fomied l^meaiia of thoie jn&xm. TUaJm 
process is common to all the menibeiB of the Bantu famifyy idifiiiae 
the title of alliteral languagesy which has been giveii tfaem. 

The method of expressing the vdatioBs of mood and tenee aeem^ 
at first sight, somewhat intrioatei but is really quite idiii]de^ oonaWr 
ing, as is usual in agglutinating tongoesy in taekiog indepeodfliil 
particles on to the principal zoot Bnt^ as already stated* the (fecial 
feature of the Bantu family is the f onnation of words by means of 
prefixes, hence the secondary elements are here placed, not after, 
hut before the chief radical 

§ 5.—I7ie Fulu Gh'ouj}. 

The Fulas (also Pul or Peul) occupy the centre of Africa, between 
the tenth and twentieth degrees of north latitude ; on the west, ap- 
proaching the coast of Senegal, and stretching eastwards towards 
Lake Chad. It is a vast region, about J50 leagues in length, and 
divided into two nearly equal parts by the Niger. Its mean breadth 
is about 125 leagues, between the tenth and fifteenth degrees of 
north latitude. The principal Tula dialects are the Fidaioro, the 
Futajallo, the BondUy and the Sokoto. 

The phonetic system of this group is not very complex, possessing 
neither eh, the French y, nor the Semitic gutturals. 

Fula knows no distinction between the masculine and feminine 
genders, but still divides beings into two classes. It distingmshes, 
on the one hand, everything belonging to humanity, and on the 
other, everything else — ^the brute creation and inanimate objects. 

M. Faidherbe calls these two classes the human and the brvte 
genders* This distinction is essential for the Fula grammar. 

• ** Genre hominin et Genre bmte," in his *'£8sai snr la Langue Ponle." 
Paris, 1875. 
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Words referring to human beings, wlietiier nouns, adjectives, or 
participles, all end in the singular, in o, which is nothing but 
a pronominal root agglutinated : gorko — man. This class enda in the 
plural, in be, which again is the pronoun they (masculine and femi- 
nine). In the brute gender, the singular ends either with a vowel, 
an I, or am, o being very rata The pluial seems more complex, and 
certain euphonic laws seem to play a great part in agglutinating 
endings to the root The initial consonants of words in the aingolar 
are liable to interchange with others in the plural. The verb, how- 
ever, is much simpler, its different tenses, as in all agglutinating 
idioms, being formed by the ^glomeration of sundry elements, 
whose analysis remains always perfectly clear. 

The Fula syntax is not very intricate, the order of the aucceseion 
of ideas determining, in principle, the order of the words in the 
sentence. Thus, the uama of the possessor is preceded by that of 
the thing possessed, and the object, whether direct or indirect, 
follows the verb (in the active voice). In fact, the whole difficulty 
of Fula consists in the great variety of its euphonic laws, but this 
is no slight difficulty. 

With the adoption of Mohammedanism, the Pulas took over a 
certain number of Arabic words, religious, legal, and such like. But 
setting this element aside, it remained to be seen whether there were 
any, and if so, what kind of relationship between certain Senegal 
idioms, snch as the Wolof and the Serer, and the Fula. No one, of 
couree, pretends to deny that they have all a certain number of 
words in common. But in the actual state of oui knowledge it 
would be at least rash to base an assumed, and, in itself, a very pro- 
blematical affinity on a rather weak lexical agreement. M. Faid- 
berbe is, with good reason, very reserved on this pretended connection 
of the Fula with the Wolof and Serer. Theoretically it is the very 
reverse of probable ; practically, it remains still to be proved. We 
know that the Fulaa reached Senegal only after having crossed 
Central Africa, and, in all likelihood, their primitive stock is to be 
looked for in F^tem Africa, where there may be found idioms 
related to theirs, if any still sarriTe. 
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§ 6. — The Nubian Languagea. 

Ethnologists treat the Kubians and the Foks as one laoe, of 
which the first forms an eastern, the second a western division. 
But however this be, the languages spoken by them seem to be 
different 

Nubian proper, that is, the speech of the Baiabias, is spoken 
in the iN'ile Valley, between the twenty-fiist and twenty-fourth. 
degrees north latitude, by about 40,000 people. 

Dongolay spoken somewhat farther south, differs but little 
from it. 

Tumal is spoken in the south of Kordo&n, north of Shiluk, 
and is a negro dialect. 

Konjari, also spoken in parts of Dar Fur and Kordofan, has been 
included in this group, but the point is not yet quite settled. There 
may be also other idioms related to it, but in the absence of com- 
plete information, it is impossible to speak very positively on the 
subject. 

§ 7. — Languages of the Negritos, 

But little is known concerning the dialects spoken by the various 
Kegrito tribes, so that for the present we can do no more than 
mention them. 

The Negritos — ^by some writers connected with the Papuas, but 
by others, seemingly with more reason, distinguished from them — 
are met with in the Peninsula of Malacca, in the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, and in certain districts of the Sundas and the Philip- 
pines. They have been traced farther northwards towards Japan, 
and are even supposed to exist in Central India. The geographical 
area occupied by the Negritos has been discussed by MM. de 
Quatrefages and Hamy, in their " Crania Ethnica," and in the first 
numbers of the " Kevue d* Anthropologic. " 

§ 8. — Languages of the Papuas. 

These, also, are but indifferently known. Spoken to the east of 
the Malay, north of the Australian idioms, in New Guinea, and in 
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a number of the adjacent islands, they form several dialects more 
or less differing from each other. 

But sufficient is known to pronounce them decidedly agglutinative. 
Thus, in one of their dialects, the plural element being si, the words 
sndn^man, &tew= woman, become; in the plural, snUnsi, Inerm. 
The particles answering to the case-endings of inflectional tongues 
are here prefixed to the word : romun = of the man ; hemiln = to 
the man ; rosnutm = of the men ; besnUnsi = to the men. 

The languages of the Papuas have been treated by Mayer in the 
67th vol. of the " Journal of the Vienna Academy." 



§ 9. — Aiistralian Languages. 

The numerous Australian idioms seem all related to each other, 
but have no affinity with any other linguistic family. 

Their phonetics are extremely simple, possessing neither sibilants 
nor aspirates. In nearly all of these idioms the idea of number is 
but little developed, and that of gender not at alL On the other 
hand, there is a certain wealth of suffixes expressive of nominal 
relations, constituting what are improperly called cases in the agglu- 
tinating tongues. 

The Australian idioms are divided into three groups. The eastern 
branch, on the Pacific seaboard, is spoken in parts of Queensland 
and of New South Wales, and includes the Kamihroi or Kamilroi, 
near the river Barwan ; the Koinberri, the Wiraturoi, the Wailwu?i, 
in the region of the Barwan, towards Fort Bourke; the Kokai, 
farther north, on the rivers Maranoa and Kogun ; the Wolaroi ; the 
Pikwiribvl ; the Paiamba ; the Kinki ; the Dippil, north of Moreton 
Bay ; the Turrubul, near the river Brisbane. 

The central group comprises the idioms spoken north of Adelaide, 
in South Australia. 

The western group includes the dialects spoken in the south of 
Western Australia, to the east and south of Perth. 

Thus all these languages belong to the southern portion of the 
Australian continent. Those of the centre and north may be said 
to be as yet utterly unknown, 

F 2 
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The phonetics of the Australian tongueB aie vary m]i^[iLB^ in* 
dueling but a small number of vowels and oonsonaata. They aaem 
to possess the soft explosivoa only (b^ d, g). Woida are fanned by 
means of suffixes alone, the foirmatiYe element being placed alwftya 
at the end of the word, as in Aryan, and never at the beginninft 
as in the Bantu system: Hppin'mhad; Hjajinnho^to the bird; 
punntd = sun ; punntdko •■ to the son. 

The numeral system is one of the most limited. They ledkoa 
up to four inclusive, but after that they use some general term 
expressive of multitude, or a great quantity. 

The language of the Tasmanians seems to have been related to 
those of the mainland ; but oar information regarding it is vary 
incomplete, and, as is well known, the Tasmanians are now ex- 
tinct, Truganina, the last of the race, having died in 1876. 

§ 10. — The Malaya-Polynesian Idioms, 

These are sometimes called Oceanic^ although including some 
spoken in Africa (or its islands), such as the Malagasse, and others 
in Asia, such as the Formosan. 

. They are thus classified by Frederic Miiller, in his account of 
the cruise of the " Novara " round the globe,* and in his " Allge- 
moine Ethnographic " : 

Melwwdati Group. — ^Figi, Annatom, Erromango, Tana, Mallikolo, 
Lifoo, Baladea, Bauro, Guadalkanar. 

Polynesian Grmip. — Samoa, Tonga, Maori, Tahiti, Earotonga, 
Marquesas dialects, Hawaii or Sandwich. 

Malay G-roup, — ^Tagala branch : Language of the Philippines 
(Tagala, Bisaya, Pampanga, Bicol, <&c.) ; Ladrone or Marianne 
dialects; Malagasse of Madagascar; Formosan. Malayo-Javanese 
branch : Malay, Javanese, language of the Sunda Islands, Madura^ 
Mankasar, Alfooroo, Battak, Dayak. 

Two facts seem now firmly established : (1) That the Malayo- 
Polynesian idioms have all a common origin ; (2) That they are 
independent of all other linguistic systems. Bopp made an ill- 

* '* Beise der Osterreiohifloheii Fregatte." 
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starred attempt to connect them with the Aryan family; while 
others have fancied that they belong to a pretended Turanian 
group, of which we shall have something to say in § 19 of the 
present chapter. But all this was labour lost. Their phonetic 
system is quite distinct from that of aU others; their roots are 
thoroughly original, and afford no elements of comparison with 
those of the Aryan, Uralo- Altaic, or any other system whatsoever. 

According to Frederic Miiller, the primitive Malayo-Polynesian 
phonetic system was composed of three explosives. A;, t, p; three 
corresponding nasals; h, r; the fricatives «,/, v; and the vowels 
a, i, u ( = oo), e, o. It was not till a later period that the other 
sounds appeared — for instance, g, d, b, ch, j\ y, I, &c. 

The elements attached to the root to form words are sometimes 
prefixed, and sometimes suffixed, while in certain dialects they are 
intercalated, that is, incorporated in the body of the word. 

Of the three Malayo-Polynesian groups, the Malayan seems to 
present the fullest and mpst highly-developed forms, the Tagala 
branch being especially distinguished in this respect. . Next comes 
the Melanesian ; and last of all, the Polynesian, which shows great 
poverty when compared with the Tagala, Formosan, and Malagasse. 
But this would not justify the statement that the Malay group 
more faithfully represents the common forms that have given birth 
to the Tagala and the Javanese, as well as to the Tahitian and the 
Marquesas dialect. The view to take of the matter is that the 
Polynesian group was detached from the parent stock at a period 
when the language was not yet very developed, and that the state 
of its civilisation did not pennit of its further development. 
'' Whilst the inflectional languages," says Frederic MtQler, '' broke 
up into separate divisions at an epoch when their structure was 
already perfect, whilst their history henceforth reveals nothing but 
a continuous modification of their forms, the uninflectional idioms 
seem, on the contrary, to have split up at a time when their 
structure was still in an unfinished state. Thus each of them, 
after having become detached from its congeners, was obliged to 
make provision out of its own resources for the completion of its 
inner structura Hence the identity of roots and of their formative 
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elements ; but hence also the rare ooinoideiice of the xeady-made 

words."* 

The grammar of the Malayo-Polynesian idioms is like that 
of all other agglutinating tongues. There is no true declension, 
particles performing the functions of the Latin and Greek case- 
eudings, and of our prepositions. Thus, in Kew Caledonian,f 
belonging to the Melanesian group, vanffoevu^loird, the lord; 

vangaevu = of the lord; vangaeou ot'athe lords; o vangaem$ 

01 = oi the lords. In Maori (Polynesian group), te fonato— the 
man ; a te taruita = of the man ; hi te tanata™\xi the man. 

Xo special element is agglutinated to the noun in order to 
denote number. In Fiji, for instance, a tamaia means both man 
and vien ; in Erromango, niteni'^san and sons. Hence plurality is 
expressed by certain artificial processes, as in the Melanesian 
dialect of Mare, where the word nodei = crowd, is placed before the 
noun to make it plural : lufoine = a man ; iwdei gnonie = men. In 
Now Caledonian the noun is either preceded by the collective 
Viiy or followed by oi ; vangaeuu = the lord ; van^faevu oi = the 
lords. In the Malay group the noun is either doubled or else 
accompanied by some collective term. The repetition of the word 
18 regulated by special laws, as in Formosan, which doubles the 
first syllable : trjien = the tooth ; sisjien = the teeth ; while in 
Javanese the whole word may be doubled : ratu = the prince ; 
raturatu = the princes. 

Gender also is denoted not by agglutination but by some 
secondary word, as in Fiji, tarjane = male ; aleva = female ; a gone 
tagaiie = boy ; a gone aleva = girL In Tahiti metua means jparent, 
of either sex, father and motlier being distinguished by the 
accompanying words tane and vahine respectively. In the case of 
animals two other terms are used, such as o?ii and u/a. Thus : 
moa om = cock; nioa w/a = hen.t Neither is there any true 

• *< Allgemeine Ethnographio/' p. 285. 

f H. V. D. Gabolentz, *• Die Melanedschon Sprachen/* " Memoirs of the 
Saxony Academy," Philosophy and History sections, vol. iii. Leipzig, 1861. 

X Gaassin, ** Da Dialecto do Tahiti, de celui des ilea Marquises, et, en 
g^n^ral, de la Lang^e Polyn^enno." Paris, 1853. 
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coDJugation, the nations of tense and mood being expressed by 
means of affixes, or words no longer possessing anything more 
than a subordinate sense. As a role, the verb itself comes 
last, as in the Melanesian dialect of Annatom : 

B^ asaig » I say. 
Ek mnn asaig » I have said. 
Ekis asaig « I was saying. 
Bkis mnn asaig — I had said. 
Ekpu asaig » I shall say. 
Eku vit asaig « If I say, &c. &o. 

StUl this is by no means an invariable rule. 

It has just been said that the secondary or relational elements 
may be placed either before the principal word, as in the Bantu 
family, or after it, as in the Aryan tongues, or, lastly, embodied in 
the word itself. 

Thus in Mare (Melanesian group) from vo8e = to tie, and 
mencnge = to dwell, are formed namenenge = a dwelling ; navose = a 
place, where the derivation is effected by means of prefixes ; so 
also in the 'Nqw Caledonian : ngavie = warrior ; ngaveka = giver — 
from vie = to fight, veka = to give ; and in the Malay : herpdkei = 
dressed ; herhini = married — from pdkei = clothes, Mni = woman. 

In Tagala, on the contrary, derivation is effected by means of 
suffixes, as mputian = whiteness — ^from putt = white ; higayan = gift 
— from higay = giver. 

Lastly, in the Malay group the derivative element is sometimes 
incorporated in the radical itself ; but this incorporating process will 
be more fully discussed in the chapter devoted to the American 
languages. 

The Malayo-Polyncsian tongues have all of them a more or less 
developed literature. The natives of Polynesia possess a great 
number of stories, tales, and traditional songs. "^ Malay literature 

* A most valuable contribution to the study of Polynesian oral literature 
has just been made by the Bey. William Wyatt GKll, by his " Myths and 
Songs from the South Pacific/' London, 1876. The interest and importance 
of this work are not a little enhanced by the admirable preface, from the 
pen of Professor Max Miiller. — Note by Translator. 
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itself is tolerably rich,'^ owing partly to its extensive bonowingB. 
Its philosophic TVTitings have been inspired by those of the Hindus 
or the Mussulmans. But its tales and lontances aie often indigenoas, 
and its poetry is nearly altogether OEiginaL It embraces not only 
fugitive pieces, dialogues, proYerbs, and &bles, but genuine epic 
and dramatic poems. • 

Javanese possesses a Hterature which is largely indebted to 
Sanskrit, not only for its general tone and spirit, but also for its 
vocabulary. It has also its original poems, songs, fables, and legends. 

Malay is written with the Arabic characters, introduced with the 
Mohammedan religion, and the nature of its original writing system 
is now unknown. The other idioms of the Malay group, TagalBy 
Javanese, Mankasar, <bc., have borrowed their difSsrent systems from 
an ancient Indian alphabet^ as has been shown by Frederic 
MiiUer.f 

§ 11. — Japanese, 

The attempt has been too frequently made to compare Japanese 
with the Uralo-Altaic group — ^Mongolian, Turkish, Magyar, Suomi, 
and the cognate tongues. Xo doubt the Japanese race must have 
originally passed over from the Asiatic continent to the islands now 
occupied by them. But does it follow from this, that their language 
must have a common origin with those of the mainland, even 
situated nearest to them t By no means, nor is a mere assertion 
enough to establish such a conclusion. Hitherto, apart from some 
fruitless and unmethodical attempts, little heed lias been paid to any 
sound arguments that might otherwise demonstrate this pretended 
relationship. In vain lists have been complacently drawn up of 
fifty, a hundred, or a hundred and fifty words, wliich seem to offer 
more or less analogy with each other. This is nothing but etymology, 
not philology. We could freely give up the five hundred Mongolo- 
Japanese quasi-homonyms, without reckoning the five hundred or a 

* L. de Backer, " L'Archipel Indien. Origines, langpies, litt^ratores, &c** 
PariB, 1874. 

f ** Uober den Urspmng der Schrif t der MalayschenYdlker/' in the " BuUe- 
tins of the Vienna Academy," 1865. 
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thousand otheis that might be discovered in two hours of wasted timer, 
for the startling coincidence of the Portuguese definite article with 
the Magyar article a and the Basque article a. This is doubtless quite 
as little to the purpose, but appearances are here at least far better 
respected. And if we argue on the large number of assumed 
agreements between Japanese and Mongolian or Magyar words, the 
case will be made only the more hopeless ; the more such whims 
are indulged in, the less excusable we become. In vain also that 
such and such syntactical analogies are appealed to. Would the 
Bulgarian, which places after the noun the article it has developed 
within itself, be on that account related to the Moldo-Wallachian, 
which also postpones the article to the noun ) To expect syntax, 
whose laws are quite secondary, to throw any light on the affinities ^\ 
of languages, is but again to show the greatest igporance of the 
true scientific method. Where the roots are not common, there is 
positively nothing from which we can hope for any serious proof of 
the common origin of two or more languages. Assumed S3mtactical 
resemblances are of no greater value than the comparison of a 
multitude of words already fully developed. The more we heap 
them up, the more we give proof of scientific inconsistency. 

Until there is scientific proof of the contrary, we shall therefore 
continue to look upon the Japanese as an isolated language, inde- 
pendent of all other linguistic systems, so far, of course, as the 
individuality and irreductibility of its roots are concerned. 

Japanese occupies the southern and central portions of the 
archipelago lying between the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. It 
comprises a number of dialects, which, however, do not seem 
materially to diflfer from each other. 

The present writing system, which is not free from certain 
difficulties for those commencing the study of Japanese, is derived 
from the Chinese characters, and is referred to about the third 
century of the Christian era. Strange to say, this ideographic 
writing seems to have been substituted in the place of an alpha- 
betic system adopted from the Coreans at a still earlier epoch. A 
fresh and very desirable change, that is the adoption of the Koman 
letters, seems likely to take place at any day. 
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At tho first assembly of the Congiess of OrientalistB, this point 
was discussed, and the general impiession seemed to he that this 
great undertaking had some hope of snccess.* At the same time, 
however, the urgent necessity was once more made evident of 
introducing some new and simple founts into oni typographic 
establishments, for the purpose of avoiding dangerous misunder- 
standings in transcribing languages that do not make use of the 
Eoman characters.t For instance, th, which is the French eh^ the 
German sch, the PoHsh «;, and the Hungarian 8^ would lequiie to 
be represented by a single type, in the transcription of a text written 
in foreign characters. This might very well he the sign employed 
by tho Croatians and the Bohemians. But without pretending to 
arrive at absolute simplicity, some practical system might perhaps 
be devised, to which Japanese (and other Oriental tongues) would 
adapt themselves without much difficulty. % 

Japanese phonetics are simple enough, and the formation of tho 
words enables us clearly to show what an agglutinating language 
really is. The cases are very distinctly expressed by adding to 
the primary root certain secondary ones, that have lost their in- 
dependence, and now serve to denote relational ideas only. In 
transcribing Japanese texts, some writers would be inclined to 
separate by a hyphen the stem from these relational elements : 

• Oriental Congross, Paris, 1873. 

t E. Picot, '< Tableau Phon^tiqao des principalos Langaes nsuolleB," in the 
" Bevno de Linguistiqne,'' vi. p. 362. 

X A good foundation of such a system is offered by the little known but 
really admirable scheme of Colonel Henry Clinton, as explained and illus- 
trated by him in his ** International Pronunciation Table, proposed as a 
basis for the establishment of a uniform method of denoting and describing 
the pronunciation of many of the sounds, separate and combined, used in 
human speech," London, 1870. This scheme is so simple, and yet so elastic, 
that, as the ingenious author justly remarks, ** it might be tianslated into 
any language in which instruction in pronunciation is to be given ; when^ 
mutatis mutandis , it might servo to aid in establishing, for popular use, a 
general system of denoting tho pronunciation of all the most usual sounds of 
many languages." Its object is, of course, different from the more elaborate 
and better known, though, for international purposes, not quite so senrico- 
able, scheme of Mr. A. J. Ellis. — Note by Translator, 
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hito-nOf of tho man ; hito-de, with the man ; but this plan can no 
moro be justified than could that of separating, for instance, our 
plural sign *, and writing hooks, waUs, stones. The closest juxta- 
position is the proper feature of agglutinating languages, nor can 
they be represented in writing, otherwise than they exist in speech, 
without effacing the strikingly characteristic manner in which 
words are formed in these idioms. At the most, the prefixes o, me, 
denoting gender, might be so separated : neko, cat ; o-neho, tom-cat > 
' me-neko, she-cat. The particles of number, such as tatsi, ought to 
be attached, like those of case, immediately to the stem : hitotaUinOy 
of the men ; hitotatMe, with the men ; as in the singular : hitono, 
hitode. 

Like all agglutinating yerbs, the Japanese verb admits of those 
series of elements placed in juxtaposition, which have already been 
spoken of, and which more or less precisely determine the sense of 
the primary rootr— negative, causative, optative elements, and the 
like. It seems needless to give a list of examples, which would be 
absolutely analogous to those already quoted, or to others we shall 
have to introduce, when speaking more in detail of the Uralo- Altaic 
group. 

Japanese literature, though evidently interesting, has not yet 
found a historian. It is largely occupied -with history, historical 
novels, stories, and romance in general The^ are also a great 
number of works on religious philosophy and poetry, and amongst 
the sciences, linguistics and botany have. been cultivated. It will, 
doubtless, be no easy matter in these compositions to separate the 
purely national element from what is due to Chinese influence, 
which made itself felt more particularly about the third century of 
our era. Still, we may hope that this undertaking may be accom- 
plished at no very remote period. 

All the Chinese words introduced through this literary pre- 
dominance have been subjected to the principle of juxtaposition, 
just as the Eomance and Latin words have conformed to the 
exigencies of Low German accidence in English : canfarwred, 
conformring, rapicUy, and so on. 

We have stated that the present alphabet is derived from the 
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Chinese ideographic system ; and, like it, the dbaiaoten aie wxitten 
in parallel columns from right to left Besides this cunive writiiig; 
which is called hirakuna, and is everywhere coxirenty there is 
another, the katakanay vastly more simple, but employed mainly by 
foreigners little acquainted with the other system. 

[This katakana system — the uro-foy as it is called, from the 
names of the first three signs — ^is strictly mfUabic^ consisting of 
forty-seven characters, each representing a fuU mflUMe : t% ru; 
wo, mi, &c. Of these, five are purely vowel soonds : t, «, o, a, 0; 
the rest combinations in which the consonant in all cases precedes 
the vowel : ro, fa, ni, and so on. By the addition of the soft 
accent, nigori, consisting of two minute strokes to the right, of the 
hard accent, vmru — a little dot or circle also to the right — and of a 
sign for the solitary true consonant n, the original forty-seven 
characters are raised to seventy-three, and are then differently 
arranged There are a few other orthographic signs, such as koto^ 
taina, site, &c., but the whole system is so simple and ingenious 
tliat the wonder is it has not long ago superseded the cumbrous, 
half -ideographic, half-phonetic systems, that still prevail everywhere 
throughout the country.] 

§ U.—Corcan. 

This language has been grouped with various agglutinating 
idioms, more particularly with the Japanese. Without absolutely 
denying the possibility of such a connection, before admitting it wo 
must wait till it is supported by some methodic arguments, which 
have so far not been forthcoming. 

Of all the languages of the extreme east, Corean is the least 
known and the least studied. It possesses a true alphabet, com- 
posed of detached vowels and consonants, which is simple enough, 
and dates probably from the fourth century of our era. But in 
spite of all the hypotheses propounded on the subject, its origin 
is still clouded in mystery. 

In Corean, as in other agglutinating idioms, suffixes are used to 
express the various relational ideas denoted by case-endings in the 
inflectional Lmguages. dumber is denoted either by repeating 
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tho word, or by the addition of some secondary term meaning all 
or many. 

In the Corean yocabolary there are a great number of Chinese 
words, which, however, are easily recognised, though their pronun- 
ciation is by no means uniform. 

§ 13. — 77ic Dravidian Tongues. 

This group, which is also spoken of as the Tamulu, the Tamil, 
and the Malabaric family, derives its name from a Sanskrit word, 
originally denoting those Hindus who had settled in that part of 
India known afterwards as the Deccan. In course of time the 
word was applied to the country itself, and more particularly to 
that part of it where Tamil was spoken, which ia the most important 
member of the group. 

These languages occupy the whole southern portion of India 
proper, from the Vindhay mountains and the river Nerbudda to 
Cape Comorin. In this vast region, containing a population of 
about 50,000,000 inhabitants, there are a few European and 
Mussulman settlements ; but the number of those speaking the 
Dravidian idioms exclusively may be estimated at upwards of 
45,000,000. 

In his important work on the Dravidian tongues, Caldwell 
divides them into two groups, according as they are cultivated or 
not. The first consists of six languages : Tamil, MalaycUam, 
Tehiffu, KanaresCf Tidu, and Kvdagu. The second also comprises 
six dialects, which will be presently mentioned. 

The TamUf also (but improperly) TamTd (the second vowel in 
the native spelling being distinctly a short t, not a u), occupies in 
many respects the same position in the Dravidian group that 
Sanskrit does in the Aryan, surpassing, as it does, all the others in 
tho richness of its vocabulary, the purity and antiquity of its 
forms, and in its higher literary cultivation. It is the ordinary 
speech of 14,500,000 people, occupying the whole plain to the east 
of the Western Ghats, from Pulicat to Cape Comorin, and the 
west coast as far as Trivandram. There are also numerous Tamil 
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communities in the north-west of Geyloiii and in the Nizam's 
Dominions. 

The long strip stretching along the coast between the Ghats 
and the Arabian Sea, from Trivandram to Mangalore, is the home 
of the Malayalam, or Malayajma^ spoken by about 3,000,000 of 
natives. It is looked on as an older dialect of the Tamil, into 
which a large number of Sanskrit words have found their way. 

The TulUf formerly spreading north of the Malayalam, is now 
confined to the neighbourhood of Mangalore, on the coast east of 
the Ghats, and is spoken by probably not more than 300,000. 
Though sometimes considered as a dialect of the Malayalam, it 
differs very decidedly from that language ; and, in fact, constitutes 
a real branch of the Dravidian family. 

The Kanarese, or Kannada, occupies the north Dravidian district, 
extending over the plateau of Mysore and the western portion of 
the Nizam's Dominions. The number of those by whom it is 
spoken is now estimated at about 9,000,000. This language is 
extremely interesting, as it often retains forms more antique and 
purer even than those of the Tamil. 

The TehujUj also Tdinf/a, is the Andhra of Sanskrit writers. 
It limits the Dravidian group on the east and the north, and is 
spoken by 15,500,000 natives. Its forms have been less faithfuUy 
preserved than those of its congeners, and its phonetic system has 
also been greatly changed, under the influence of harmonic laws, 
that have earned for it the name of the Italian of the Deccan. 

Of all the cultivated Dravidian tongues, Kmla/ju is the least 
important, being spoken by not more than 150,000 nativas, west of 
Mysore. Caldwell, who had formerly looked on it as a dialect of 
the Kanarese, gives it an independent position in the second edition 
(1875) of his "Dravidian Grammar." 

Amongst the secondary dialects may be mentioned the Kota, the 
Tiuia^ the Gond, the Ku or KJiond, and perhaps the Rajmahaly and 
the Union, 

The Kota is spoken by a half-savage tribe, reckoned at about 
1,100, in the gorges of the Neilgherries. The Tudci is the dialect 
of another Neilgherry tribe, consisting of not more than 750. The 
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Chnd is the language of 1,600,000 in the hilly districts in the 
territories of Gondvana, Nagpore, Sangor, and the Nerbudda. The 
KUf or Khondy is spoken at Goomsur, on the hills of Orissa, and 
in the eastern parts of Gondvana, by about 270,000. The Rdjifiahal, 
or MdleVf and Urdon, are spoken in Central India — ^the first by 
40,000, the second by upwards of 260,000 — and both of these 
dialects are somewhat closely related to each other. Some writers 
add to this list the Badaga, current in a comer of the Neilgherries ; 
but Caldwell treats it merely as an old dialect of the Kanarese, 
without any claim to be separately classified. 

The territories still owned by France in these vast regions, which 
once rang with the names of a Dupleix, a Bussy, and a Lally- 
Tollendal, are so disposed that four of them are comprised within 
the Dravidian province. The two most important, Pondiclterry and 
Karikal, are in Tamil land ; Make is on the Malayalam coast, and 
Taiwan in the Telugu country. 

In this rapid sketch of the limits still occupied by the Dravidian 
tongues, the question arises. Were they always so circumscribed ? 
And are we to assume that they have been driven into their 
present domain by the first Aryan immigrations) This, though 
likely enough in itself, has so far not been clearly proved. It has 
been merely conjectured that the non-Aryan elements of the idioms 
spoken in Northern India may have a Dravidian origin. But, apart 
from the fact that they are very few and of but little importance, 
it is very difficult not only to analyse, but even to determine them. 
In the Dravidian family itself, a great deal of the vocabulary of 
certain rude varieties is of unknown origin. We should, therefore, 
accept with considerable reserve all statements made regarding a 
possible former expansion of the Dravidian languages. Farther on 
we shall have to speak of the language of Ceylon, whither Tamil 
has been extended, in comparatively recent times, possibly about the 
epoch of the great Buddhist emigration. 

The Dravidian tongues may safely be regarded as an independent 
group, related to no other linguistic family. They have doubtless 
been connected, at one time, vdth the mythical Scythian languages; 
at another with the Uralo-Altaic group, and again with the Aryan, 
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the Semitic, and many otherB. Bat all such oompariBOiu "weze 
absolutely void of scientific method. A number of Tamil or Teluga 
words were compared ^rith certain Sanskrit or Hebrew words, or with 
others taken from any other quarter whatever — this being the usual 
method of those who confound fimciful etymological resembtances 
with true philological affinity. It is not Tamil or Telugu that we 
have to compare with Sanskrit or Hebrew. The first thing to be 
done is to restore the primitive Dravidian type, by the comparison 
alone of which with other families can any satisfactory conclusions 
be arrived at. We repeat, however, that the deductions already 
firmly established, seem more than sufficient to show the absolute 
independence of the Dravidian family from any other. 

Attention has long been directed to the Dravidian tongues, which 
were discovered some time before the Sanskrit, by the Dutch, 
Danish, French, and English adventurers. They were acquired 
by Europeans, at first, for trading purposes, and afterwards as a 
means of spresuling Christianity among the natives. The Protestant 
missionaries were the first to compose grammars and dictionaries, 
most of which never have been published. The first Tamil grammar* 
is that of the Danish missionary Ziegenbald, written in Latin, and 
printed in 1716 ; but the first Malayalam grammar had already 
appeared in India in the year 1780. W. Carey did not publish his 
Telugu and Kanarese grammars till 1814 and 1817, at Serampore. 
Tulu has had to wait till 1872, when it was taken in hand by 
M. Brigel, of the Basel missions, whose printing establishment at 
Mangalore issues a number of sound works on the study of the 
Dravidian tongues. 

* That is, the first composed in an European tongae. The first in Tamil, 
known as the Tolk^pyam, dates from abont the eighth century of our era, 
and is, perhaps, the very oldest Tamil work extant. It was written by 
Trinadhiimagni, one of the followers of Agastya, who is popularly supposed 
to have invented the Tamil language, in opposition to the Sanskrit of the 
north. The Tolkftpyam, itself, however, is rather a treatise on grammar, 
composed in Tamil, than a Tamil grammar in the strict sense ; and though 
not written in Sanskrit must still be considered as an Aindra work, that is 
the work of a disciple of the Aindra school of Sanskrit grammarians. — Note 
hy Translator, 
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They are alao now cultivated in Europe by a certain number of 
linguists, and in France, especially by M. J. Vinson, to whom we 
are indebted for some valuable details on this subject. Dravidian 
scholars are by no means rare in England, and we may refer, before 
all others, to Caldwell, whose excellent treatise, although encum- 
bered with too many metaphysical theories on the so-called Turanian 
theory, and on the assumed probability of a common origin for all 
languages, has justly become a standard work on the Dravidian 
group of languages.* 

Dravidian grammar may be said to be remarkably simple, its 
phonetic system presenting no serious difficulties, and being com- 
posed of not over-numerous elements. In the whole group of the 
five literary languages, there exist only the five vowels a, e, i, o, u, 
long and short, which seem primitive, besides the two diphthongs 
ai and aUy of which the latter at least does not belong to the 
common Dravidian stock. In the course of time these vowels 
became weak and attenuated in their utterance, whence arose a 
certain number of intermediate sounds, unrepresented in their 
written systems. Thus it happens that the spoken Tamil differs very 
sensibly from the literary language. 

The consonants also are limited in number. They include five 
groups of strong and weak explosives — guttural, palatal, lingual, 
dental, and labial — ^with their corresponding nasals ; y, r, Z, v, r 
strong ; two cerebrals; and one sibilant, «. There may be added a new 
class of explosives peculiar to Tamil and Telugu, transcribed by 
CaldweU as tr, dr, but which M. Vinson looks on as dentals pre- 
ceded by a " mouiUement" The aspirates are imknown in these 
idioms, whose primitive consonantal system seems to have been 
even still more simple than at present. Thus, M. Vinson thinks 
that the palatals— c^, / — are comparatively recent. However, these 
consonants, like the vowels, have been modified in the spoken 
language. Thus, both in Tamil and Malayalam, the dentals 
are now showing a decided tendency towards the English th 

* " Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages." London, 1858-76. 

a 
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soft* while in Telugu the ck and the j beeome at timeB U 

and dz. 

The utterance of these different soimdB presents no vety great 
difficulty, those linguals alone, perhaps, excepted which are gener- 
ally but wrongly described as cerebrals. The final I in the English 
syllable hie gives an approximate idea of these lingual consonantB, 
of which there are five altogether i i^dyfi^ /, and r, transcribed in 
Eoman letters with a dot below. Sanskrit also possesses lingual 
consonants, but not organic, so that these lettera would seem to 
form a distinctive feature of the Dravidian group. 

Of the phonetic laws resulting from a oomparioBon of these 
various idioms and their dialects, we shall mention but one, which 
is common also to the Aryan family. The Kanarese k often answers 
to the Telugu ch and to a Tamil c or «. Thus the word ear^ which 
is 8€vi in Tamil and chevi in Telugu, becomes Jcevi in Kanarese, and 
this last must have been the primitive form. [Compare the Latin, 
Italian, and French cesium, ci^, ckl, where the initial, as pro- 
nounced, would be represented by the English letters k, di, and s 
respectively.] 

There are two other interesting facts peculiar to the Dravidian 
group. The letter r does not occur as an initial, hence, foreign words 
beginning with this letter must be preceded by a voweL Thus the 
Sanskrit word rdjd appears in Tamil, as irdyan or irdsan. Again, 
no word can begin with a soft explosive, 6, d, &c., while no hard 
explosive can occur alone, or isolated, in the body of the word. 
Hence Tamil, in borrowing the Sanskrit word gatl, renders it by 
kadiy in accordance with this double rule. 

But the phonetic laws of these important idioms have not been 
yet sufficiently studied to enable us definitely to fix the laws that 
have been brought into play in the formation of words. Enough, 
however, is known to allow of our classifying the Tanul, Telugu, 

• The Dravidian cerebral r also has been identified by IVIr. F. T. Ellworthy 
with the south-western or west Somersetshire r ; he farther shows how com- 
pletely it differs from the trilled r of the north, from the French r grasseyi 
and the Danish uvular r. See his " Dialect of West Somersetshire." Publi- 
cations of the English Dialect Society, Series B.—Note hy Translator. 
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and their congeners, and ascertaining their relative ages. Dravidian 
words seem ultimately reducible to roots, or better, to dissyllabic 
roots, nominal and verbal. By a further comparison of these roots 
with each other, we see that they, in their turn, can be reduced to 
still more elementary groups, each comprising «everal of the radicals 
in question. This study has so far been little more than just 
entered on ; but it may be said to have already rendered highly 
probable the theory of the primitive monosyllabic nature of the 
Dravidian roots. 

Derivatives are formed by the strictly agglutinating process, in 
which the fresh elements are always suffixed.* Thus, to a verbal 
root will be added a syllable denoting present time, then another 
implying negation, then the sign of personality, this agglomeration 
resulting in a word meaning, for instance, thmi dost not see, but 
which should be thus transcribed: to see + noio + not + thou. 
The sense of each of these elements is always present to the mind 
of the Dravidian, who treats them just as we do our pronouns, 
articles, and prepositions. Doubtless a large number of these 
derivatives have become so disguised that their primitive form can 
no longer be recognised. But many others, especially those in- 
tended to be placed last, and most of those serving to distinguish 
the so-called ccLses, are still independent words, retaining their 
natural sense of rest, contact, vicinity, consequence, &c. &c. 
Many of these derivative elements pass from one allied language to 
another, which sufficiently establishes the original independence of 
their suffixes.t 

If it is easy to perceive the great advantage languages of this 
class have over the purely monosyllabic ones, where the roots are 
not thus subordinate to each other, it is, on the other hand, equally 

* Not always saffized, the vowels a, 0, t (which are the initials of 
avan = that one ; ivan = this one ; and evon = which one ?) being prefixed, 
as in the Tamil : atu « that thing ; ithu = this thing ; ethu = which 
thing ? — Note by Translator. 

f No donbt these suffixes were originally independent words, as were the 
corresponding Semitic and Aryan case-endings. Bat in the present stato 
of the Tamil language, a native has no more sense of the primitive and 

G 2 
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evident how surpassed they miut he hy infledioxial toxigae8| in all 
that pertains to clearness and piedsion of ezptesedon. A oertaixt 
vagueness is the logical consequence of the multiplicity of fomiB 
in certain agglutinating idionuB. Henoey also, certain combixiatioDB 
peculiar to them, which seem very strange to us, aocostomed as "we 
are to the comparative simplicity of the Indo-Etiiopean langtuigefli 
In these last, the elements of personal relationship— amo^, he lovee; 
amamusy we love — are confined to verbal inflection or cox^ngation. 
In the same way the elements intended to denote subject^ object^ 
position in space, are restricted to nominal inflection, or dedensum : 
fiUuSf son (subject) ; JUium (direct object). But the agglutinatlye 
system allows of mixed processes. Thus we find in a great number 
of agglutinating tongues nouns combined with personal snffibces ; 
these are true possessive substahtivea In Magyar, for example, 
the noun haz, house, and the personal suffix am, in the verb 
denoting the first person, produce the noun Jiazam, my house. 

We meet with the same thing in the Dravidian group ; but here, 
in words of this sort, the personal element imparts, so to say, an 
attributive sense, an assertion of existence. Thus, in Tamil, tevartr 
(from tevaVj Grod, honorific plural ; and ir, second personal ending 
in the verb) means, you are God ; and, in fact, may be declined in 
the sense of you who are God. Here is another significant and 
curious fact, though now occurring only in the older texts, especially 
in ancient Tamil poetry, where we meet with forms such as 
sdmddykku, to thee that haM approached — which must be thus 
analysed : sdr, to reach, approach, arrive ; w, euphonic ; d, sign of 

independent meaning of the aconsative e», the dative Icu^ or the genitive in, 
than a Boman had of the corresponding em, i, and is, as in — 

Tamil, Latin. 

Ace. Kallai = lapidem = a stone (object). 
Dat. Eallnkku = lapidi = to a stone. 
Gen. Kallin — lapidis = of a stone. 
Nom. Kal = lapis =: a stone (agent). 

Nor is the essential difference between agglutination and tme inflection at 
all so clear in sach cases as is generally assumed. But the subject is too 
extensive and too technical to be here discussed. — Note hy Translator, 
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the past ; ay, thee, thou, verbal second personal suffix ; k, euphonic ; 
and kuy to, nominal dative suffix. 

Tulu, one of the least important of the Dravidian group, offers 
a peculiarity which cannot be overlooked. In Tamil, Telugu, 
Kanarese, and Malayalam, every verb gives rise to a causative, by 
the insertion of a certain syllable between the radical and the 
element of tense. Thus, in Tamil, from seyven = I will do, we get 
seyvippen = I will cause to do. But in Tulu the number of such 
secondary forms is far more considerable. Thus, mcUpuve = I do, 
gives mdlpevS = I usually do (frequentative) ; mdljmve = I cause to 
do (causative) ; maUruve = I do do (intensitive). By the insertion 
of a fresh element, each of these derivatives may become negative : 
mdlpdvuji = I do not cause to do, and so on. This phenomenon is 
again met with in Turkish, where the verbs teem with examples of 
this process, and where one single word expresses, I cause to love, 
I can love, I love myself, they love one another ; and so on. 

The Dravidian group has no article, although in old documents 
instances occasionally occur of the demonstrative pronoun being 
employed in a determinative sense. The adjective, always 
unchangeable (as in English), is generally a mere noim. of quality, 
invariably preceding the noun it qualifies. Distinction of gender 
must have originally been imknown, and even now it is applied 
only to human beings that have arrived at the years of discretion. 
The nouns referring to children are neuter in all the group, as are 
also the names of women in the singular in most of them. The 
verb has three tenses only — present, past, and indefinite future — 
and one mood, the indicative. Grammarians speak of two voices, 
a positive and a negative ; but this last is easily reduced to its 
primitive form, being made up merely of a negative particle, 
personal suffixes, and the simple radical verb. 

The Dravidian vocabulary implies rather a low order of civilisa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the pretended consensus of all mankind, 
before the arrival of the Aryan race the Dravidians possessed 
neither "God," nor "soul 3" neither "temple," nor "priest." It 
is, on the other hand, true that they lacked words for "book," 
" writing," " grammar," and " wiU." They could not count as far 
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as 1,000; and Teluga, the only DiaTidian tongue pofisening m 
special word for this numher, has derired it from f^s^aidom; mul- 
tiplication. None of them can render the abetraet sense of tbe 
verbs to be, to have. 

After this sketch the reader, we may hope, will be aide to totm 
some idea of the nature of the Diavidian tongnes. They ar» 
agglutinating idioms arrested in the development of their f onifii at 
a, so to say, premature period, and this check tniSy in all pirobabQity^ 
due to the Aryan invasion. Bat however that be, it is easy to ass^ 
to the Dravidian system its nattual place in the scale of the ag|§^ti- 
nating idioms. They must be comprised among the flist in the 
ascending order, that is among those immediately following the iso- 
lating system, and anterior to Tnrkiah, Magyar, Basque, and the 
American languages. They show no trace of inflection, arid the vocal 
modifications that they allow of are purely phonetic. These modi- 
fications in no way answer to any corresponding change of sense 
in the word so modified. 

We have said that contact with the Aryans was the probable 
cause of the Dravidians entering on their historic life. In fact 
everything points to the Aryans as at once the conquerors of the 
plains and forests of the Deccan, and the civilisers of their savage 
occupants. A few wandering and wretched tribes, rude and 
difficult of access, still inhabit some scaixsely yet fully explored 
districts of this fertile region. If we can but conjecture that the 
Dravidians were civilised by the Aryan invasion, it is at least 
certain that they owe to it thfeir writing system. Their five literary 
languages are usually transcribed by means of three different 
alphabets. Tulu employs the same characters as the Kanarese — 
Kanarese itself and Telugu being written in two varieties of the 
same alphabet, the forms of their letters presenting very little 
difference. This alphabet is characterised by the general round 
form of its signs. Tamil, on the contrary, possesses a special 
alphabet in which the square form prevails. It has, moreover, 
twenty-eight letters only, whUe the others faithfully reproduce the 
order and full number of the Sanskrit system. Hence, in writing 
Sanskrit, the Tamil Brahmans make use of a special alphabet 
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called Oraniham, derived from the Devandgari, and from which 
the ordinary Tamil alphabet is itself derived. Intermediate be- 
tween the Tamil and Kanaro-Telugu comes the Malayalam, also 
derived directly from the Grantham. The old Dravidian in- 
scriptions are written in two different characters, one peculiar to 
Tamil, the other used in writing Sanskrit and the indigenous 
tongues, and closely resembling the old Devanagari forms. The 
latter would seem to be the prototype of all the alphabets of the 
Deccan, while the former, according to Bumell, was borrowed 
directly from the Semitic. 

It may be asked whether races without a writing system can be 
said to possess a literature properly so called. Many instances 
occur of utterly illiterate peoples, amongst whom long compositions, 
always in poetry, have been oi*ally handed down through successive 
generations, and there are everywhere to be found popular songs 
and legends that have never been committed to writing. Though 
it cannot be positively asserted that this was the case amongst the 
ancient Dravidians, still their literature is very rich. At the same 
time all the works of which it is composed, down to the smallest 
fragment, are long posterior to their first contact with the Aryans. 
So far as number and worth are concerned, the Tamil and Telugu 
compositions far surpass the others ; though Kanarese still offers a 
curious and not yet explored mine of wealth to the researches of 
the learned. 

But in any case the Tamil literature remains the most copious, the 
most fruitful, the most interesting, and, at the same time, the most 
ancient. Nor is it merely a simple reflex of the Sanskrit, without 
any originality of its own. It has had the good fortime to have 
been for a long time the language. of the Shiva sectaries, as well as 
of the Jaina and Buddhist heretics, who wrote much, and whose 
works are the masterpieces of ancient Tamil poetry. It should be 
added that all the old Dravidian monuments, or at least those pos- 
sessing any intrinsic worth, are always written in verse. Tamil 
poetry is purer in point of style and more correct than the prose, 
and much more rigorously excludes foreign words. The opposite is 
the case in Telugu, Kanarese, and Malayalam poetry, in which Aryan 
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words abound. The Tamil Yocabulary is, moreover, very rich, and 
possesses a large number of synonymB. 

Dravidian literature is particularly rich in moral poems, and in 
collections of wise saws and aphorisms, which constitute ihe most 
ancient monuments of Tamil poetry. It has also produced long epic 
poems, remarkable for the exaggeration and minuteness of their 
details, and otherwise not very attractive to Europeans. To a more 
recent period must be referred a number of lyric songs, full of energy, 
some monotonous religious hymns, and erotic tales of a very licen- 
tious character. Still more recentiy were composed some scientific 
works, almost exclusively medical At the present day the Dravidians 
can do no more than hash up their venerable poetry, faithful to the 
conservative instinct which Caldwell justiy condemns, and which 
one of their most celebrated grammarians has thus formulated : 
" Propriety of composition consists in MTiting on the same subjects, 
with the same expressions, and in accordance with the same plan, as 
the classic writers." 

§ 14. — The FinnchTatarlc or UraJo-Altdic Langiuigcs, 

Let us state at once that these are divided into five groups : 
Samoyedic, Finnic, Turkic or TatariCy Mongolian, Tungnsiun. 

They are entitled to special attention in this work, not only on 
account of the historical importance of some amongst them, but 
also because of their structure itself, which is so frequently and so 
justly appealed to in illustration of the agglutinating stage generally 
of articulate speech. The simplest plan will be to pass first in 
review the five groups and the languages comprised in them, and 
then proceed to discuss the questions of their affinity, of the best 
name by which to embrace them all, and lastly, of the extravagant 
" Turanian " theory, which it is to be hoped there will soon be no 
longer any necessity even of refuting. 

The various idioms composing the five groups present great 
diflferences, as well in their structure as in their vocabulary. Still, 
whatever opinion we may form of the actual degree of their affinity 
to each other, it is easy to see that they have certain morphological 
features in common, sufficiently marked to allow of their being 
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eomprised in a general notice of this sort. Thus they all in some 
way or other suflfix the possessive pronoun to the noun, and divide 
the conjugation into definite and indefinite, the first being marked 
by the union of the direct pronominal object to the verb. They 
are alike also in the main features of their syntax, in their method 
of determining the noun, lastly, and above all, in their vocalic 
harmony, a most important fact, which will challenge special notice 
in its proper place. 

(1) Hie Samoyedic Group 

Stretches from the White Sea eastwards along the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean in Europe, and the western portion of the coast of 
Siberia in Asia. About 20,000 people speak Samoyede, of which 
there are five principal dialects, nearly all of which are again split 
up into a number of sub-dialects. 

Yurak is spoken in European Eussia and in the north-west of 
Siberia as far as the river Yenisei. 

Yenisei Samoyede occupies the region watered by the Lower 
Yenisei. 

Tagwi is spoken more to the east, as far as the mouth of the 
Khatanga. 

Ostyak Sainoyede lies more to the south-west, about the Middle 
Obi, and in the direction of the Tom and Chulim. 

Kamassic is spoken by a small tribe in South Siberia. 

The Finn Gastrin, one of the founders of Uralo-Altaic philology, 
has published a comprehensive and scientific treatise on the 
Samoyede dialects, in which he carefully compares them together.* 
In his opinion Samoyede is more closely related to Finnish than to 
any other Uralo-Altaic group, both in its structure and component 
elements. 

The vowel system is simple enough, whereas that of the con- 
sonants is highly developed. Of these there are more than thirty, 
amongst them the liquids f , d, Z, s, and z. 

We shall speak farther on of progressive vowel harmony, a 
feature of the Uralo-Altiuc system, which is far from being uniformly 



• « 



Grammatik der Samojedischen Sprachen." St. Fetcrsbnrg, 1854. 
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carried out in the Samoyede groap, being in fact faiily developed 
in the Kamassic dialect alone. Heie the strong yowelB (a, u^ o) 
cannot occur together with the 'weak (a, ti, o), while the neutrals 
(?', e) may readily occur in connection with either the strong or the 
weak. 

As in the other TJralo-Altalc tongoeSy declension is effected in 
Samoyede hy agglutinating secondary or relational particles to the 
principal root. Thus, in Ostyak Samoyede the suffix n expressing 
possession, lor/a, fox, and hde, raven, make loQan, of the fox, kuten^ 
of the raven. If to these themes he added the plural element^ la, 
we get logaluy the foxes, hgalany of the foxes ; kuMa, the ravens^ 
hdclan, of the ravens ; than wjiich process nothing can be simpler. 

(2) I7i€ Finnic Group 

Is of far greater interest than the preceding, occupying a more 
prominent position than any other of the whole family. It has 
been called Ugrian, or Fumo-Ugric, or Ugro-Finnic^ but the 
languages composing it have not yet been definitely distinguished 
from each other. Still, most writers recognise five sub-groups, thus 
classified by Donner : 

West Finnic : Suomi, Karelian, Wepsic, Livonian, Krewiiiian, 
Esthonian, "Wotic. 

Lai)pom4:. 

Finno-Permian : Siryenian, Permian, WotyaL 

Volgcv-Fimdc : Mordvinian, Cheremissian. 

Ugric : Magyaric, "Wogulic, Ostyak. 

Some writers reduce these five groups to four, by including 
Lapponic with the West Finnic. 

Sicomi occupies the greater part of Finland, but does not stretch 
along the whole coast of the Gulf of Bothnia, where Swedish is 
spoken at some points, as about Vasa. On the south it touches 
only a few unimportant points of the Gulf of Finland, the northern 
shores of which, as about Hekingfors, are also Swedish. There 
are, moreover, some Finns in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, 
but altogether they cannot number 2,000,000. 
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With the Suomi are grouped the Karelian, reaching northwards 
to Lapland, southwards to the Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga, 
and east to the White Sea and Lake Onega ; the Ghudic, situated 
in a very scattered district south of Lake Onega; the Wepdc, 
which is northern Chudic ; and Wotic, which is southern Chudic ; 
lastly, Kremnian, spoken in Courland. 

Esthoniariy or rather EJiste or Este, is much less widely diffused 
than Suomi, heing restricted to the greater part of the south coast 
of the Gulf of Finland and the northern half of Livonia (Dorpat). 
Its literature also is much inferior to the Suomi There are two 
principal dialects, those of Revel and Dorpat, which are again 
divided into several sub-dialects, hut have never succeeded in 
producing a common literary standard, notwithstanding the attempt 
made to develop such a standard towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century.* Hence Esthonian literature is far inferior to that 
of the Suomi 

Livonian is now almost confined to the north-west comer of 
Courland, a tract some few leagues in extent. Landwards it is 
continually encroached upon hy Lettic, an Aryan tongue allied to 
Lithuanian. 

Let us here say a few words on the grammar, first of the 
Suomi,t and then of the Esthonian. 

The Suomi consonantal 'system is very simple. Besides the 
explosives k, t, p, it possesses r, I, m, n ; another nasal like that of 
the German laiig ; 8, h, v, y (written j) ; hut it rejects both the 
aspirated explosives and /. The weak explosives, </, d, b, occur, 
but rather as foreign elementef, or replacing the older letters k, t, p, 

Suomi is fond of the hiatus, and any vowel may, as a rule, close 
the word, except e ; but this is not true of the consonants, n being 
most frequently met with at the end of words. 

^N^owhere else is the principle of vowel harmony more developed 

than in Suomi If the vowel of the root be strong, those of the 

\ 
* Wiedemann, " Grammatik der Eshtnis^en Spraohe." St. Petersburg, 

1875. 

t Kellgren, " Die Gnmdzuge der Finnischen Sprache mit Rucksicht anf 
den Ural-Altaisohen Sprachstamme." Berlin, 1847. 
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suffixes must also be strong ; if weak, the suffixes must similaily 
be weak ; and if neutral, the suffixes must still be weak. 

Words are never formed of prefixes, so that the principal root 
always stands first ; and it is on this syllable also, as in Magyar, 
that the leading accent falls. Altogether, Suomi is an extremely 
harmonious language, readily assimilating consonants, especially 
those that end the root, with the initiaLs of the formative elements. 
No doubt this assimilation is not constant, but when it does not 
take place another process is adopted, to avoid the dash of two 
consonants of different orders. This consists in introducing (at least 
in speaking, if not in writing) a very short vowel between such 
letters. Thus pitkd is "pvommiiGod pitikd. 

The case-endings of inflectional languages are expressed, as in 
other agglutinating tongues, by means of suffixes attached to the 
radical. Thus ?* denotes the genitive, as in karhu = ihe bear; 
karhun^oi the bear. The plural sign is t ion the subject, but 
otherwise «*, inserted between the root' and the relational suffix. 
Thus the theme kipse = child, gives J-apsen = of the child ; lapset = 
the children ; lapsein = of the children. 

The personal pronouns are added to the noun in order to express 
the person to which it refers. The first person so afiixed is ni, 
singular ; mrne^ plural ; second, d and n/te ; the third, 7i8a (or 7isa\ 
according to the exigencies of vowel harmony), for both numbers. 
Thus tapa = custom, gives tapuni = my custom ; tapamme = our 
customs ; tapaiisa = his custom, or their customs. 

Verbal modifications are also effected by suffixes, the root always 
coming first, after which the causative, diminutive, or frequentative 
elements ; then the modal ; the personal ; and lastly, the subject of 
the action. 

The Esthonian consonantal system presents nothing very unusual, 
except that ty d, n, r, /, 8, z, become liquid under certain conditions, 
in which case they take a small stroke to the right d', w', &c. The 
Dorpat dialect utters r/, d, and b, more forcibly than the others, 
occasionally changing them to the corresponding k, t, p. Amongst 
the nine vowels is the French ?t, written it, besides a special sound 
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between o and e. These vowels are both long and short, and some* 
times form diphthongs. 

Vowel harmony is far from being uniformly developed in Estho- 
nian, in fact, occurring only in the eastern Dorpat dialect, though 
traces of it are evident in the western, as well as to the west and 
south of the Revel dialect. 

The principal accent falls on the first syllable, this, as in Suomi, 
being the radical 

The so-called cases are formed in the same way as in other agglu- 
tinating tongues, their number being limited only by the number of 
post-positions that may be attached to the noun. Hence they are 
fixed by one writer at twelve, by another at twenty, this very 
uncertainty being of itself sufficient to show how essentially such 
pretended cases differ from the true cases of the Aryan system. 

Conjugation also is entirely analogous to that of the Suomi. 

Lapponic occupies the extreme north-west of Russia, to the north 
of Karelian, and some regions in the north of Sweden and Norway. 
It presents foar dialectic varieties, and its grammar closely resembles 
that of the cognate tongues, Suomi and Esthonian. 

The Volga-Finnic idioms are divided into two branches : Chere- 
missian and Mordvinian. The first is spoken by some 200,000 
persons, on the left bank of the Volga, a little to the west of Kasan 
and east of Nijni Novgorod, without, however, reaching very closely 
to the environs of either city. There is a highland and lowland 
variety. Mordvinian is spoken by nearly 700,000 people, on either 
side of the .Volga, about Simborsk, Samara, Stavropol, and some 
points still farther south. It is divided into two dialects, the Erze 
and Moksha, Between the Mordvinian and the Cheremissian is the 
Chavak, belonging not to the Finnic, but to the Turkic group. 

Farther north are the Permian, spoken by about 60,000 ; the 
Siryeniany by 80,000; and the Wotyak, by upwards of 200,000 
people. Wotyak occupies a relatively compact district to the north- 
east of the Cheremissian, and south of Glatzov. Permian stretches 
to the north of the Wotyak, west of the river Kama, as far north as 
Solikansk. Stryenian, still farther north of its congeners, occupies 
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a mucli more extended territoiy, reaching northwaids to the Samo- 
yede zone, and, touching on the Woguiic^ which, with Magyaric 
and Ostyak, forms the U(pric group. Wogal is spoken hj about 
7,000, and Ostyak by some 20,000 persons ; the first lying east ci 
Siryenian, the second still farther east, along a considerable stretch 
of the river Obi, as far north as the Samoyede. Wogol comprises at 
least two dialects, while there are Yarieties of the Ostyak at Irkutsk, 
Surgut, and Obdorsk. 

Magyaric must occupy us more at lengtL Its geographical 
position, the political relations of the five miUions speaking it, and 
its somewhat interesting literature, entitle it to a special place in 
the Finnic group. 

Magyar, or Hungarian, occupies two regions of unequal extent, 
and separated from each other by a tract some forty-five or fifty 
leagues wide. The principal or western division forms an irregular 
pentagon, at whose angles are the towns of Presburg (in Magyar, 
Porsony), Unghvar (which is Slovak), Xagi Banya (Magyar), Novi 
Sad (in Grerman, I^eusatz, where Syrmian Serbo joins it), and 
Limbach, a little to the north of Warasdin in Croatia. Thus the 
extreme length of this pentagon is a hundred and odd leagues by 
some eighty in breadth. It does not, however, form a compact 
territory, being encroached upon on the north by the Slovak, by 
Servian on the south, and German on the west and soutL The 
etistem division is more homogeneous, though only about a sixth in 
extent of the western. It is situated in the very heart of the 
Kuinanian region, witli two German tracts on its western frontier 
(Mediasch and Kronstadt). It forms the extreme south-east portion 
of the kingdom of Hungary, including no places of any particular 
note (Maros, Vasarhely, Udvarhely, &c.). 

^lany unsuccessful attempts liave been made to explain the word 
Magyar. Hanfjarian would seem to mean Ilun-utjrian, which 
agrees well enough with their origin, and with what we know of 
their arrival in Central Europe in the ninth centur}'.* The inva- 

* Sayoas, " Les Origincs et Vfipoqnc PaTenno do THistoire des Hongroig," 
Paris, 1874 ; Ricdl, " Magyarische Grammatik/' Vienna, 1858, Introduction ; 
Gastrin, " Ubor die Ursitze dos Finniscben Volkes," Helsingfors, 1849. 
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sion of Atidla is with much probability supposed to have been but 
a first incursion of races closely allied to the present Magyars. 

But in any case, these are now totally isolated from the other 
Finnic peoples, and are hemmed in on all sides by the German, 
Eumanian, and various Slavonic tongues, and there can be little 
doubt that their language must ultimately die out, notwithstanding 
the great advantages secured to it by political circumstances. But 
it wiU not disappear without having left a worthy history behind 
it. Its most ancient record dates from the end of the twelfth 
century, since when it has been regularly traced, though its pro- 
ductions have mostly remained sealed books for the generality of 
the foreign men of letters. 

There are a good many Magyar dialects, some spoken in Lower, 
others in Upper Hungary. However, they differ but slightly from 
each other, and it may even be said that the language has not 
undergone any considerable change from the date of its oldest 
historic monuments, though a large amoimt of foreign elements has 
been absorbed, chiefly from Slavonic, and a few from German. 

All the languages here briefly touched upon are undoubtedly 
related and derived from some common source. The true compara- 
tive method has so far been but partially applied to them, the 
labour of doing so being all the more delicate, inasmuch as idioms 
are here dealt with that have been separated from each other for 
many centuries, and have been subjected to the almost continual 
influence of the Aryan tongues, whose inner structure is superior to 
their own. 

A comparison of the various Finnic idioms reveals some singular 
phonetic variations, though presenting, on the whole, nothing very 
novel Here are some cases in point : The luind in Suomi is kate, 
in Wepsic kdziy in Wotic tcJuisi, in Esthonian ko'd, in Livonian 
Miz, in Lapp giet and kdt, in Siryenian, Permian, and Wotyak M, 
in Mordvinian ked, in Cheremissian ket, in Ostyak ket or kSt, in 
Wogul kat, and in Magyar kez. Fish is kala in Suomi, (/icolh in 
Lapp, kal in Mordvinian, kul in Wogul, hal in Magyar. 

In general, Magyar seems to have reduced or shortened the 
j)rimitive words, whilst Suomi shows a very decided tendency to 
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multiply the vowels. A comparison of old with modem Magyar 
shows analogous facts, proving that it has within itself undergone 
changes that now normally take place between it and its congeners. 

Amongst these idioms, the best studied are the Suomi, Magyar, 
and Esthonian, very little having so far been done for the others. 

Magyar literature is rich, its most interesting and original works 
being in poetry. Since the kingdom of Hungary has acquired fresh 
importance at the expense of the adjoining Servian and Rumanian 
provinces, its language also has at least in this respect grown into 
greater consideration. But its works have been too frequently 
thought out in Grerman, strongly reflecting the foreign education of 
the ^vTiters. Besides the Magyar, Suomi literature is almost the 
only other that offers any interest Its principal monument is the 
great mythological epic of the " Kal6vala." 

It is impossible here to attempt anything like a complete summary 
of the grammatical structure of these languages, but we may briefly 
describe their more general features. Beginning with some details 
of the Magyar phonetic system, we shall then devote a few words 
to the particular sounds of the other members of the group, con- 
cluding with a glance at their formative processes. 

Magyar phonetics are not very complex. Seven short vowels, 
a, e (more or less open), i , o, u, 6 = French eu, ii = French ?/, with 
their seven corresponding long vowels, these last being distinguished 
in writing by a stroke to the right : a', e', o\ u'. The consonants are 
not very numerous, but some, such as ty, gy, are peculiar. It might, 
perhaps, be better to use one sign for their notation, which is other- 
wise detestable, as, for instance, in its use of «2;, zs, and 8. Szia our 
ordinary «, 2w is the Croatian and Bohemian z, that is the French 7, 
and 8 is the English sh. Unfortunately it would be now useless to 
attempt a reform of this vicious system. The Slavs have long been 
alive to the importance of some change for the better, and have to 
a great extent realised it ; but national prejudice still stands in the 
way of any reform in Magyar orthography. Emile Picot has drawn 
up a synoptical table of the correspondence of written symbols for 
a number of the more important languages, which may be consulted 
with advantage, especially in connection with geographical names» 
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In it the TJralo-Altaic family is represented by Magyar and 
TurkisL* 

As in Suomi, the root in Magyar comes first, and is rarely pre- 
ceded by a prefix, such cases being probably due to Aryan influence. 
At least the history of the language shows that they are recent. 
Ab in Suomi also, the accent faUs on the radical, or rather always 
on the first syllable of the word, even when that syllable happens 
to be a prefix. 

Magyar derivation is extremely simple. The plural is denoted 
by an agglutinated element : hdz-aJc = the houses ; atyd-k = the 
fathers ; and the case elements are placed after this plural particle : 
atya —pater ; atyat =patrem ; atydk =patre8 (nom.) ; atydkat = 
patres (ace). 

Magyar has developed an article — a before consonants, az before 
vowels : az ember = the man. 

It is rich in verbal elements, incorporating the third person, when 

it is the direct object, as is the case with all other members of the 

Finnish group. Thus: 

Vdr a he awaits ; 
Tdrja = he awaits him ; 
Vdrjdk = they await him j 

where ya denotes the direct pronominal object, and k the plural. 

But Magyar is capable even of incorporating the second pro- 
nominal object, though only when the subject is the first person 
singular : vdrok = I await ; vdrlak = I await thee. This is a point 
to be carefully noted, and we shall see farther on that Basque goes 
even farther, incorporating both the direct and the indirect personal 
objects, so as to express in one word not only " I give it," but " I 
give it to thee." 

M. Budenz reckons in the TJgrian group collectively nine vowels 
and thirty-three consonants, amongst which the French y, the two- 
fold German ch, the semi-linguals of the Ostyak, the weak and 
sibilant Lapp d, and the liquid consonants. None of these idioms 
has a really indigenous graphic system. 

* Picot, " Tableau Phon^tiqne dee Prinoipales Langnes usnelles," in 
** Bevae de Linguistique et de Philologie Compart," vi. p. 863. Paris, 1874. 

H 
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The Finnic tongues ignore gender, bat posseBS the three numberSy 
dual and plural being expressed by different suffixes. The article 
is used in accordance with our practice in Magyar alone, where it is 
az before vowels, and a before consonants. Mordvinian, however, 
is able to determine the nouns, as in Basque, by suffixing to them 
the demonstrative pronoun ad ox se oi the third person. Siryenian 
and Wotyak have something analogous to this, and Budenz finds 
traces of it in other members jeJso of the same &mily. Thus in 
Magyar the affix of the third person a or ^shis, her, is a derivative 
element common enough, as in Ped tKiro6a»the city of Pest, 
literally, Pest its city. 

As in all other true agglutinating tongues, here also real declension 
is wanting. Post-positions and particles are used, answering in sense 
to our prepositions, but tacked on at the end of the word, without 
any separating mark in writing. In the same way are formed the 
augmentatives, diminutives, and superlatives, but the suffixes 
answering to the Aryan case-endings always come last, for the 
simple reason that they do not affect the inner sense of the root, 
merely indicating its manner of being (to, at, in, with, of, &c.) in 
relation to the other terms of the proposition. The number of 
these particles being considerable, writers who have conceived the 
eccentric idea of composing grammars of the agglutinating tongues 
on the classic model, have given them a number of pretended cases, 
for which they have invented the most fantastic names in ivcy utterly 
ignoring the nature of speech in general, and of the agglutinating 
type of language in particular. 

In this last the verb presents itself with an endless suite of 
forms, whose derivation, however, offers no difficulty. In the first 
place the root, expressing the idea of action in a general way, may 
receive successive additions, showing that the action is done or 
suffered, possible, compulsory, or voluntary, and so on. Thus arise 
secondary radicals, that is so many derived forms. Add to this tho 
incorporation of tho third personal pronoun when it is direct object 
— I see him, for instance, thus becoming one word. All the Finnic 
idioms make use of this incorporation, while Magj'ar further 
incorporates tho second person objective, when the first person is 
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subject. Wogul does the same whatever be the subject, and, ItuiUy, 
Mordvinian is able so to express even the first person objective. 
We shall have, for example, in the Mokaha dialect, palasa, I em- 
brace him ; af palatansa, he does not embrace thee ; paUivutit, 
thou didst embrace me. Forma, however, exist in which the object 
is not so incorporated, nor can any of them incorporate the indirect 
object, as does the Basque, when it throws into one word the 
phrase, / ifive it to thee. 

These few remarks, notwithstanding their brevity, will, we 
trust, suffice to render clear the mechanism of theee interesting 
members of the Finnic group. 

(3) The Turkic Group, 

Known also by the name of Tatar, by a sorry play of words (or 
misconception) changed to Tartar. The tribes speaking its numerous 
dialects now stretch from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
banks of the Lena in Eastern Siberia. Their original point of 
departure is generally said to bo Turkestan, whence within the 
historic period countless daring hordes have gone forth, overnmning 
vast regions in Asia, and penetratii^ westwards through Europe as 
far as French territory.* 

Philologically considered, the Turks, in the widest sense of the 
word, are divided into five families, each speaking a distinct 
language, which in its turn is itself split up into a greater or less 
number of dialectic varieties. Coming westwards and southwards, 
these five branches are: The Yakutie, Kirijhit, Uigarie, Nogairie, 
and Turkish. 

Yahttic is Bpokea by about 200,000 people in the midst of 
Tungusian tribes in the north-east of Siberia. 

The Black Kirghiz, or Burnt, occupy that part of Turkestan 
attached to the Chinese empire. The Katak Kirghiz extend moT« 
westwards, as far as the Aral Sea and to the north of the Caspian. 

Of the Uiguric there are three varieties : Tie ITignr proper, 

■ Abel B^masat, ■' BMherohea snr 1m LaDgnBa TaUrea," p. 328. 
Fari*,lS2a 
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the Jagataic, and the Turkoman (or Turkmeoian). Of all its 
congeners Uiguric has attained the highest dogiee of literary 
culture. It was reduced to writing so early as the fifth century, 
as evidenced by Chinese authors, employing an original alphabet, 
since lost, and replaced under the influence of the Kestorian 
missionaries by a system based on the Syriac alphabet, as is also 
that of the Mandchus, the Kalmuks, and the Mongolians. 

Nogairic is spoken by about 50,000 persons toward the north 
of the Volga, at Astrakhan, in some districts between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, in a small tract north of the Sea of Azov, 
and throughout the Crimea. It is the language of the Russian 
Tatars, properly so called. The Kumvk variety is spoken on the 
north-east of the Caucasus. 

The fifth family is that of the Turkish dialects proper, with 
which is included the Cliuvak, spoken, as above stated, between 
the two Finnic idioms, Mordvinian and Cheremissian. It occupies 
a somewhat compact territory to the south-west of Kazan, and a 
great number of detached points in the neighbourhood of Simbirsk. 
Chuvak presents some remarkable features, though it cannot be 
looked on with some writers as a mixture of Turkish and Finnic. 
M. Schott has clearly shown that it belongs to the Turkish group, 
some connecting it rather with Xogairic than with Turkish proper. 

Turkish, which for most Europeans is the most interesting 
member of this fifth group, is not, however, to be considered as the 
purest and most correct. It varies very strikingly in the different 
localities where it is spoken, the form current in Constantinople, 
for instance, being much freer from Arabic elements than tlie 
official and learned Osmunli. Of this we shall give a rapid sketch. 
Such is the clearness and precision of its structure that it may be 
regarded as the most striking type of an agglutinating language. 
There is no lack of Turkish grammars, mostly, however, wanting 
in critical discernment In our remarks we shall avail ourselves 
mainly of that of Rcdhouse.* 

Turkish is written with the Arabic alphabet, though this is but 

* " Graxnmaire Baiflonn^ do la Langne Ottoxnane.'' Paris, 1846. 
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little suited to the purpose. It has already heen stated, and will 
be again presently repeated, that in the Uralo-Altaic group the 
vowels play a chief part, whereas the Arabic graphic system lends 
itself very indiflferently to vowel notation. The Turkish alphabet 
consists of thirty-one characters, each susceptible of twelve modify- 
ing marks, some representing the several vowels, others doubling 
the consonant or suppressing it altogether. But apart from this, 
the phonetic elements proper consist of seven simple vowels : 
^a, c, 6f u, eu, u French, short and long ; the French nasal in of 
maintf^n; the semi-vowel y; and twenty-two consonants, in- 
cluding some gutturals, fricatives, and a few sibilants. Kedhouse 
treats the vowel system somewhat differently from this, and Picot's 
tables, quoted above, may be advantageously consulted on the point. 

The Turkish language is entirely subject to an imperious law of 
vowel harmony, which will again engage our attention farther on, 
and which is here extended even to the words borrowed from 
Arabic and Persian. In virtue of this law the infinitive ending is 
maq if the accented vowel of the root is Tiard, but meq if soft. 
Thus, to love is sedmeq, but to write = yazmaq. 

The distinction of gender observed in Turkish for Persian or 
Arabic words is otherwise entirely foreign to the Tatar languages. 
There are but two numbers, the singular and plural, but Arabic 
words retain their dual form. Like all the Uralo- Altaic idioms, 
Turkish expresses the Aryan case-endings by means of post-positions 
or independent syllables at the end of the word, and joined to it in 
writing. The plural sign, lar or ler, according to the prevailing 
vowel of the radical, is intercalated between the noun and the 
post-positions, thus : dil, tongue ; dile, to the tongue ; dill^re, to the 
tongues. These terminal suffixes answer so completely to our 
prepositions that one of them suffices for a series of subordinate 
words, as, for instance, a noun coupled with a number of adjectives. 
Besides, some of them are independent words still used as common 
nouns in the ordinary language. 

The adjective, which is a mere qualifying noun, comes always 
before the word it qualifies, and the degrees of comparison are 
expressed by words meaning inore, farther, less, &c. 
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Thu piououns are both isolated and attached, the latter coming 
naturally after the plural aign : boghai-e, hia thioat ; iaraq4ar-e, 
thuir combs. 

The Turkish verb la often quoted for the riohneaB and Tariety of 
its forms, in which the agglutinatiiig system, so to aay, runs riot 
Yet, notwithstandiiig the vaat framework of tenses, moods, and 
derivative voices piled np by the grammarians, the Finnic tongues 
must be aUowed herein to anrpase even the Turkish. Ufagyai, by 
incorporating the direct object, says in a single word / tee htm, 
which Turkish cannot compass. Ito marked speciality consistB in 
the play of the so-called derived Toicee, ^lat is, of forms expressing 
various shades of the manner of being of the same action. These 
BQCondary forms are obtained by adding to Iha simple root a number 
of BufBxes, whose vowels are of course modified according to the 
laws of progressive harmony. Thus iiia, me, being the negative 
particle, the infinitive eevmek, to love, will yield eevmemelc, not to 
love ; dir denotes causolity, il the passive, and in the reflex idoa; 
hence mvdirMek = to cause to love; sevilmek = to be loved, and 
sevinmek = to love oneself. But these and other such suffixes may 
be combined togeUicr, resulting in such forma as, sevinmetniA = not 
to love oneself. In this way every root might fumiah some fifty 
derived forms. 

What are called the tenses and moods are similarly formed by 
the insertion of ccriiain elements between the root and the personal 
ending. But besides this natural conjugation, there is another that 
may be called the indirect, or periphrastic — that is, in wliich the 
simple fojTna are replaced by circumlocutions. It ia based on the 
union of the various participles with the auxiliary to be, and by 
means of it may be expressed a multiplicity of exceedingly minute 
shades of raeanii^. 

Tlie limits of this work prevent us from casting even a glance at 
Turkish syntax. We can merely observe that it is all the more 
complex in consequence of the groat change efiected in the language 
by the intrusion of foreign words. Hence the grammara are full 
of rules, some restricted to Persian, others to Arabic words, and 
some (^;ain common to both, while atill inapplicable to the native 
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element. The vocabulary is deeply affected by Semitic and Aryan 
words, introduced successively by the Persians and the Arabs. 

In Asia, Turkish is spoken in the interior of Asia Minor ; the 
north and south coasts, as well as that of the Sea of Marmora, 
being Greek. In Europe it occupies but a small portion of the 
Ottoman empire ; its more important points being situated on the 
south and east, at Larissa in Thessaly, here and there in Thrace, 
and in some tracts scattered up and down Bulgaria, such as the 
neighbourhood of Philippopoli, and especially the north-east of the 
Balkan peninsula, below SiHstria. In Candia it still possesses a 
somewhat compact little territory in the interior of the island ; but 
here also the Greek language is encroaching on its domain. 

(4) Hie Tungusian Group 

Comprises three distinct branches : the MandcJiu, the Lamviic, 
and the TuriQusian proper. . 

The Tun^mesy numbering about 70,000, are situated about the 
centre of Siberia ; the Lamuts stretch more to the north-east, and 
are connected with the Maridchiis, who occupy the north-east comer 
of the Chinese empire. 

The Mandchus possess a curious graphic system, of Syriac origin, 
and consisting of twenty-nine letters, each with a triple form, as in 
Arabic, according as they are initial, medial, or final, though the 
change at times is but slight.* To these are added some complex 
signs derived from the Chinese, and serving, apparently, for the 
transcription of foreign words. The letters mostly consist of a 
stroke ending in various curves, and are written in vertical lines 
from left to right, in. which arrangement Chinese influence may be 
recognised. The Tungus has no special graphic system. 

On the Mandchu vowels there is not much to be said, but the 
consonantal system is somewhat complex, rendering its classification 
rather difficult. There are two kinds of k, g, h, t, and d, one of 

* Besides these there is the fall, nnooxmected form, of which the others 
are obvioxis curtailments, always showing more or less eonspionoosly the 
essential part of the letter. — Note by Translator, 
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which is joined to the Btoong voveb a, o, 6, only, the other to the 
Bo-called neutral vowels i, u, aod to the veak e — a diatiiictioQ we 
diall have again to refei to in Bpeaking of vowel harmony. A 
curious point, occurring also in the Diavidian languagea, ia that 
words cannot begin with the soft exploaivee g, d, b. In Mandchu 
there are seveml (two) kinds of n, the aounds eh and/ and vaiioua 
BibUante.* In the Siberian dialects, which allow of the soft con- 
Bonante, initial, there is a much greater number of Bounds, including 
a Beriea of liquid consonanta, analogouB, for inatance, to the Magyar 
gy, ty, hj. The accent falls on the laat pliable. 

In Mandchu the noun has neithra gender nor number, but the 
Tungus dialects have retained a ploral dgn. The stHialled de- 
clension, as in all agglutinating tongues, is effected by means of 
BufBxes answering to our prepositions. The Eidjective is naturaUy 
invariable, being nothing but a noun placed before another to 
qualify it (as in the English idim-iDerehanl, honee-top). The 
conjugation presents the some pecuharities as the Turkish and 
other a^lutinating idioms, and comprises a large number of 
secondary forms. The root to drink, for instance, gives such 
derivative forms as "to cease to drink," "to come from drinking," 
" to go to drink," " to drink together," and bo on. In all this the 
Siberian dialects resemble the Mandchu, but possess greater wealth 
of forma, especially in their derived voices. 

ITie Mandchn-Tungus vocabulary, as might be supposed, is far 
from copious. Properly speaking, it does not possess the verb 
to Itacc, a common feature of tho first two typos Of speech ; and it 
has borrowed laigoly from Chinese, more or less modifying the 
forms of the words. 

The question of priority has been decided by M. Lucicn Adam 
in favour of Tunguslc over Mandchu, on the ground that it 
possesses the sign of number, the poaseesive pronouns affixed, and 
other important elements unknown to its congener. In other 
respects they are both closely allied, as shown by tho constant 

* L. Adun, " Grammaire de la Laiigne Mandchooe." Paris, 1ST2. B; the 
same writer, " Grammaire de la Languo Toogonse." Faria, 1874. 
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identity of the principal pronouns, 9f the numerals, the most 
important suflixes, and the great bulk of their vocabularies. They, 
clearly come of one source, and must have been separated only 
after a long period of grammatical development in common. 

(5) The Mongolian Group 

Comprises three dialects : Eadem (or Sharra) Mongolian, spoken 
in Mongolia proper, that is, in the centre of the northern portion 
of the Chinese empire, and west of Mandchuria; Kalmuk, or 
Western Mongolian, reaching westwards into Eussia as far as the 
Caspian, towards the mouth of the Volga, between the two Turkic 
tribes of the Kirghiz and iNTogair; the Buryetic or Northern 
Mmigolian, spoken by a tribe numbering about 200,000, near 
Lake 'Baikal, in Southern Siberia, thus verging on the Eastern 
Mongolian spoken still farther south ; lastly, some other Mongolian 
varieties occur in the neighbourhood of Cabul. 

Although quite as interesting as the foregoing group, these 
idioms need not detain us long, as their main features are very 
analogous to those of the others noticed in this chapter; the chief 
differences between Tungus and Mongolian being found in their 
vocabularies, and in their greater or less grammatical development. 

Mongol has an alphabet closely related to the Mandchu, em- 
bracing seven vowels, a, e, i, o, u, eu French, il (French u), and 
seventeen consonants, amongst which ts and ds. The letters, as in 
Mandchu, vary in form according as they are initial, medial, or 
final ; and each consonant, as in Devanagari, has always an 
inherent vowel, except when it is final. 

The progressive vowel harmony characterising the Uralo-Altaic 
group forms a feature of the Mongolian also, but with some pecu- 
liarities, amongst which are, in Buryetic, the elision of final vowels, 
and certain modifications experienced by the consonants in contact 
with each other. As to conjugation, it may bo remarked that in. 
Mongol the direct pronominal object is not incorporated with the 
verb. Thus, the forms " I see it," " I eat it," which in Turkish are 
expressed by one word, appear as two in Mongolian. 
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The little-kDown Buryetic occupies a vety importtmt place in 
the Mongolian group, its grammatical development, according to 
M Adam, being all the more inatmctiTe, that in it there occur the 
intermediate forms through which the pronouns hare passed in 
becoming suffixes. But this phenomemin of the superiority of a 
comparattvely rude dialect over liteiary and cultivated tongues, 
such as Mongol and Mandcho, is by no means of rare occoirence. 

(6) Voteel Hamumy. 

The phenomenon of vowol harmony, in the Altmc tongues, is all 
the more important, that it forms one of the main aigumente gene- 
rally relied upon to establish the affinity of the Samoyede, Finnic, 

Turkic, Tungus, and Mongol groups. In what then consists this 
quality J what is its origin, its value! and what conclusions are to 
be drawn from its simultaneous prevalence in these various idioms ! 
This progressive vocal assimilation may be described as a sort of 
progressive umlaut, and is practically reduced to this : the vowels 
being divided into two classes, all those in a word that follow the 
vowel of the primary root must be of the same class as that root- 
vowel. In certain Uralo-Altwlc tongues, however, there are what 
are called the " neutral " vowels, occurring indifferently with either 
class. The vowels, in some of the loading members of this family, 
are thus classified :* 









orlmnl.' 


Snomi ... 


u,o. a 


Magyar ... 


n, 0, a 








fi',a 


Turkish ... 


n, o, a, 


Mongolian... 




Bnryetio ... 


n, o, a 


Mandchn ... 


6,0, a 



In this table u stands for the French ou; (> = French eu; n = 
Frouch H. The claaailication is much the same everywhere of the 

* L. Adam, "De I'Hannonie des Voyelleg dana lea lAngnsB Uralo- 
Altalque." Palis, 1874. 
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three primitives a, w, t, the first two being, in principle, guttural, 
the third neutral. In the same way the intermediate are in principle 
weak or palatal But great diflferences prevail in practice. Thus, 
the harmony may extend to the whole word, or be restricted to the 
suffixes ; it may apply to all the words or to the simple ones only ; 
that is, to those that are not composed. For instance, in Turkish, 
the whole word must be harmonised, as is the case also in Mandchu, 
Mongol, Suomi, and Magyar ; while in Mordvinian and Siryenian, 
the final vowels alone are affected. In Magyar, again, compounds 
retain the vowels of the simple word.* 

But whence arises this phenomenon 1 is it primitive or recent ] 
M. Adam, who has devoted himself specially to this subject, finds 
little difficulty in refuting the opinion of those who, with Bcehtlingk, 
see in it nothing but the result of local physiological circumstances, 
or who, with Pott, look on it as merely a mechanical accident. 
But Schleicher and, after him, Eiedl have found the true solution 
of the problem. Schleicher had turned his attention only to the 
most general and most remarkable case, that of the harmony of the 
suffixed vowels, presenting each of them a double form, hard or soft, 
according to the nature of the suffix. He was struck by the way in 
which the terminal vowels were affected by the root; and he con- 
cluded that it was the necessary residt of agglutination, and of the 

* With thiB singular law of vowel harmony may be compared the Irish 
rule of " broad to broad," and " slender to slender ; '' which is also, in fact, 
a species of progressive assimilation. The Irish broad vowels a, o, u, answer 
to the Uralo-Altalic u, o, a, as above ; the corresponding slenders being e, i. 
According to this lavr, Irish grammcurians tell us that a broad vovrel must be 
followed by a broad in the next succeeding syllable, and a slender vowel in 
the same way by a slender. To this are also analogous the peculiar modifi- 
cations of the Latin root-vowels, produced by prefixes, whether these be due 
to composition or reduplication, as in cado, cecidi ; ars, iners ; lego, diligo ; 
annua, perenwus, &c. But here it is the root-vowel that is modified by pre- 
fixes, whereas in the Uralo-Altalc system, there being no prefixes, the root- 
vowel remains unchanged, the progressive harmony affecting some or all of 
the following syllables, as the case may be. But the principle is probably 
the same in all these linguistic groaps, being simply more consistently 
carried out, or more highly developed in some than in others : in Turkish 
for instance, than in Latin. — Note by Translator, 
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ti^ndoncy in speech to bring into the doseet ponibls juxtaporitioQ 
the idea and its relations ao intimAtely awociBted in the mind. 
Biedl has shown that such was really the caM, for the aiady of 
the old Magyar documenta rarealed in this respect a very marked 
development from the twelfth century to the preaent time. In the 
oldest texts, anti-harmonic fonoa abound ; thos, haliO-nek, at death, 
which would now have to be haldl'Tiak; Utxta-aeg lot iuKta-eatj, 
purity, and so on, 

M. Adam rightly concludes that previous to the twelfth century 
the numhor of harmonised derivatives was still more restricted, 
being replaced by real inharmonic compounds. " Tahe," he says, 
" two radicals, fa, tree, and vd (celi), companion ; where /o-ve! wOl 
bo the unharmonised compound of these two nominal elements. 
But when vd has come to be successively suffixed to a certain 
number of roots it will begin sensibly to lose its ordinal meaning of 
companion, gradually assuming the sense of the relational with in 
connection with the root to which it is added,"* 

We have here, therefore, a case of phonetic decay, arising from 
forgetfnlnoss of the primitive sense of the formative element. l!ut 
the process was very slow, nor at all uniform in the various 
TJralo-Altoic idioms, many of which, such as the highland Chcre- 
missian and VTotyat, even now betray but the merest traces of 
rudimentary vowel harmony. M. Adam, liowever, believes tluit 
these two dialects have lost the principle of progressive assimilation 
under the pressure of powerful foreign influences. According to 
him, they would seem stOl to possess suf&cient traces of it to 
enable us to conclude that at some epoch all the Uralo-Altaic 
famUy was subject to vowel harmony. We certainly look upon 
the principle as a featuro of great importance, though, after all, 
but a relatively rocent historic fact. This is not the place to seek 
for the causes and conditions of its development ; but we do not 
believe that of itself alone it would suffice to prove the common 
descent of the five groups that have here been described. 

Meanwhile, we may say that if their original parentage is highly 

• Op, rit., p. 67. 
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probable, it has not yet been definitely established. There is room 
to hope that it may be, some day or other ; but many preparatory 
studies of details will have, doubtless, to precede such a result. 
In any case, progressive vowel harmony connects the members of 
the Uralo-Altaic family, in their morphological aspect, in such a way 
as to render it extremely undesirable to separate them from each 
other in the general series of agglutinating tongues. 

§ 15. — Basque, 

This remarkable and interesting language is at present spoken 
by scarcely more than 450,000 persons, possessed of no great social 
originality or separate political existence. About three-fourths of 
this number belong to Spanish nationality, and the rest, approxi- 
mately 140,000, to France. There are also about 200,000 Basques 
settled on the shores of the river Plate. 

We are, of course, here speaking only of the individuals using 
the Basque languagej without at all considering the special question 
of the Basque race. In truth, thanks to the excellent treatises of 
M. Broca, we now know that there are Basques and Basques ; 
that, for instance, the Spanish Basques are of much purer blood 
than the French.* 

The attempt has frequently been made to fix the limits of the 
Basque language, but not till lately have any results been arrived 
at which, without being altogether unassailable, are nevertheless 
entitled to be considered as really trustworthy. The chart recently 
drawn up by M. Broca, and published by him in "La Eevue 
d' Anthropologic," seems to us more particularly reliablct 

Let us endeavour to give some more or less accurate idea of its 
outlines. Starting from a point on the coast a little to the south 

♦ " Sur lea Crftnei Baaques de Saint Jean de Luz," in the " Bulletina de 
la Soo. d'Anthropologie de Paris," 1868, p. 48; with which compare "Beyne 
d' Anthropologic," iv. p. 29, Paria, 1876. 

t "Snr rOrigine et la B^partition de la Langne Basque," op, cit.^ iv, 
p. 1 et suiv., planche iii. Paris, 1875. The larger chart of Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte does not materially differ from this. It places Puente la 
Beina in the zone where Baaqao is still spoken. 
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of Biarritz, the border line passes to the south-cast of BaTonne, 
follows the course of the Adoui somewhat closely, and by a 
brusque movement southwards encloses the territory of Bastido- 
Claiience. It then by aa equally sharp torn returns towards the 
Adour, and, passing below Bidocbe, SaUTetene, and Xavarrcins, 
advances in the direction withont reaching the town of Oloion. 
It returns almont horizontally westward to Tardets, whence it 
gains the Pic d'Anio, and entera Spanish territory. It then 
ptocoeds towards Xavascues, surrounding the northern environs 
of Pamplona, rcdeacends towards Puente la Beina, passes a little 
above EsteUa and Vitoria, roaches Oiduna on the north-west, and 
rcascends towards Portugalete, here terminating at the coast. Its 
greatest length (from Orduna to about five kilometers to the west 
of Oloron) would therefore be approximately 190 kilometers, its 
breadth varying from 50 to 80. ' 

Information dmwn from an independent but not less reliable 
source agrees on all points with these data. According to it tho 
frontier line leaving the Ouif of Goscony a little above Biari'itz 
strikes the Adour below Saint-Pierro d'Irubc, two kilometers south 
of Bayonne, follows this river to a point beyond Urcuit, then 
quits it so as to enclose Briscona and Bardos (to the exclusion of 
Bastide-Clairence), then Saint-Palais and Esquiule, near Oloron, 
thus reaching tho Pic d'Anie. In Spain its limits reach beyond the 
vaUey of Eoncal in the direction of Aragon. After passing Burgui 
it bends to the left towards Pamplona, which it skirts, tbonco 
redescending till it gets beyond Puente la Reina, returning in nu 
almost straight line to Vitoria, whence it ascends towards the sea, 
which it reaches a little to the west of Portngalete. 

The Basque district therefore comprises in Spain nearly tho 
whole of the Spanish province of Biscaya, Guipuzcoa, the northern 
portion of Alava, and nearly half of Kavarre ; in France, one 
commune of the arrondisaement of Oloron, and nearly the whole 
of those of Mauluon and Bayonne, corresponding to the ancient 
local divisions of La Soulo, Basse-Xavarre, and Labourd. 

There exists no really historic proof that in former times Basque 
occupied a wider geographical area than this. We shall revert in 
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another place to the Iberian question, meantime remarking that in 
France it is quite impossible to show with any certainty that 
Basque was at any time spoken in any of the hamlets where Gascon 
is now exclusively current. On tJae other hand, it is imdeniable 
that in Spain it has been losing ground for some centuries past. 
Thus Pamplona, formerly Basque, is now altogether Spanish ; and 
in our own days it is easy to show a perceptible shifting in the 
more important localities subject to the influence of modem life and 
to greater contact with strangers. The dialects of San Sebastian 
and of Saint-Jean de Luz, for instance, are very incorrect, having 
appropriated a great number of Spanish and French words. 

Another very important fact should be noted. M. Broca's chart 
comprises not only the three zones — Chscon (Bayonne, Orthez, 
Oloron) ; Basque (Tolosa, Saint- Jean de Luz, Maul^n ; Spanish 
(Vitoria, Estella, Pamplona) — but also a fourth, or mixed Basque 
and Spanish zohe, in some places from 15 to 20 kilometers 
wide, in others extremely narrow, and containing besides other 
towns those of Bilbao, Orduna, Agiz, and EoncaL In his memoir 
on the distribution of the Basque language, M. Broca has offered 
an ingenious explanation of the absence of an analogous zone 
between Basque and Gascon. " In Spain," he says, " Basque comes 
into collision with Spanish on its border imder conditions of such 
inferiority as to render inevitable the gradual encroachment of the 
latter. But in France the dialect hemming in the Basque is not, 
like the Spanish, an ofl&cial, administrative, political and literary, 
language. It is merely a local idiom, an oldi patois, without any 
expansive power, but, on the contrary, actually dying out. There is 
no good reason why such a dialect should supplant the Basque, or 
the Basque encroach upon it. The two idioms, therefore, remain 
stationary, both equally weak and alike threatened to be sooner or 
later absorbed by the French, which language alone the Basques 
have any interest in learning. All those that have received any 
instruction are already familiar with it, and all the inhabitants of 
towns of any importance speak or imderstand it. Thus, every town 
and market-place becomes a focus for the spread of French, and a 
time must come when Basque will cease to be spoken, except in the 
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most secluded hamlets and least aoceasible TalleyB, and will ultimately 
fall into abeyance even there. It will therefore peiieli under 
influences that doubtless will not be felt on all pointo to the same 
extent, but which will everywheie be felt simultaneoiiBly. Thus 
it will not retire, step by step, as in Spain, before tiie eyeri-forward 
march of Spanish, because in France it u not pisMed more on the 
frontier than in the rest of its domain. We do not say, however, 
that it will mnintoin itself to the last in its aotoal limits. It is 
very probable that the Tiitaa paioit encircling it will first disappear, 
and ttiat French, thus coming to preae on the Basque frontier, will 
drive it gradually southwards towards the Pyrenees, vhose upper 
villages wUI probably be the last refuge of the oldest language in 
Europe." * 

The proper and original name of the Baaq^ue is Escuara, Eu«cara, 
Uitcara, accordijjg to the various dialectic forms, whence the French 
EHScarien, synonymous with Basque. The Spaniards call it Vas- 
citenee, and those who speak it Vaxconijailos. On the origin of 
these terms it is not easy to pronounce definitely. The most likely, 
thoi^h not fully established etymology of eeettara, is no doubt timt 
of >L Mahn, who explains it as " manner of speech," " language." 
The explanations given by the people themselves are, as might be 
expected, extremely fantastic. When they compare their language 
with those of their neighbours, tbey find themselves so completely 
at sea that they forthwith fall iuto ecstasies of admiration for their 
mother-tongue. One of them, the Jesuit Lirtamendi, whose work 
bears the grandiloquent title of " El Iraposible Voncido," (" The 
Impossible Overcome ") makes it pretty well the common source of 
all other langu^os. Another, Astarloa, asserts Hiat each of the 
Escuani letteR possesses a liidden virtue. A third, the Abbe 
Darrigol, proves, with the aid of licauzdo, the everlaatiag perfection 
of liasi^ue. Chaho invents hia ingenious theory of the Basijuo 
"seers," whose precocioiw civiliRation was extinguished by the 
Kelto-Scythian barbarians; and the Abbd d'lharce de BJdaseouet 
makes Escuara the language in which the Eternal Father conversed 
with the firat of the Jews. 
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But there is no absurdity to which this precious relic of the 
primeval languages of Europe has not given occasion. In truth, 
Escuar presented insurmountable difficulties to those who were ac- 
customed to nothing but commenting on Greek and Latin texts by 
means of empiric processes. Accordingly, the learned in medieval 
times looked on Basque as an indecipherable puzzle, an utterly 
Insoluble problem. A proverb preserved in the north of Spain 
pretends that the devil himself spent seven long years amongst the 
Basques without succeeding in imderstanding a single word of the 
language. We are thus enabled to explain the following remarkable 
definition in a Spanish dictionary : " Vascuence : Lo que esta tan 
confiiso y oscuro que no se puede eniender;" that is, Basque: any- 
thing so confused and obscure as to be unintelligible. 

Unfortunately the problem has been taken in hand by many 
learned men unacquainted with philological principles, and by many 
foreign amateurs, without special preparation for such studies. 
Hence their bootless efforts have merely had the effect of increasing 
the infatuation by which the Basques had already been inspired by 
80 many previous abortive attempts in the same direction. The study 
of Basque may, without much exaggeration, be said to have led to 
downright insanity. But things have greatly changed since the 
discovery of the true philological method. The sphinx, more skil- 
fully attacked, has been made to yield up her secret, and although 
a number of points still remain to be settled, it may be presumed 
that, at no distant day, we shall be able to congratulate ourselves 
on having mastered the numerous and intricate laws of the Basque 
language. There were undoubtedly many excellent things in the 
writings of Oihenart, of Chaho, and, above all, of L^luse ; but the 
quite recent works of Prince L. L. Bonaparte, W. Van Eys, and 
Julien Vinson* have more decidedly tended towards a solution of 
the difficulty: 

* PriDce L. L. Bonaparte has issued many texts and a valuable treatise on 
the verb. To Van Eys we owe the first Basqne-French dictionary ever 
printed, and the first elementary grammar : " Essai de Grammairo de la 
Lang^e Basque/' 2Dd edition, Amsterdami 1867. The numerous writings, 
with which M. Vinson has enriched the "Bevue de Linguistiqae/' are, 
in oar opinion, amongst the best modern contributions to the study of 

I 
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Basque, for a etranger, is in a completQly isolated conditioii, offer- 
ing no point of contact ^th the BtiTronnding tongues, either in the 
fonnation of its words or ite morphology ; and the Magyar, -which 
most resembles it in some genraal featores, is goognLphicallj widely 
separated from it. Besides, we hare some knowledge of the history 
of the Htingarian language, while that of the Basque is utterly un- 
known. Ho unequivocal traces of the Basque tongue are to be 
met with in any authentic documents older than the tenth century. 
And even to this epoch notiiing can be lefened except a Latin 
chart, dated 980, limiting the episcopal diocese of Bayonne, and 
giving the names of some Basque diatriots in a more or less modified 
form. It is now weU established that the pretended Basque war- 
songs, attributed to a period many centuries older than the tenth 
century, are purely apocryphaL Even from the tenth to the 
sixteenth centuiy we meet with nothing beyond some few names of 
places in sundry charters, letters patent, pontifical bulls, and the 
like. The first to speak of the Escuara tongue, and to give some of 
its words, is Lucius Marinffiua Siculus, in his " Cosas Memorablea 
de EspaM," Alcala, 1530. The oldest printed text known to us is 
the short discourse of Panurge, in the famous ninth chapter of the 
tenth book of Rabelais, published in 1542. The first printed book, 
however, is dated 1545, It consists of poems, partly religious and 
partly erotic, by Bernard Dechepaie, curd of Saint-Michel-le-vieux, 
in Lower Navarre, and has recently been correctly reissued.* The 
changes the language has undergone since that time, though doubts 
less perceptible enough, cannot be said to be very important 

Even now, more serious divei^ences are ascertained to exist 
between the vorioos dialects. Li fact its varieties are, so to say, 
innumerable, every hamlet presenting some local forms peculiar to 
itself. Of course there is nothing abnormal in this ; but while, side 
by side with their spoken and local forms, most languages have a 
general or conventional standard, the result of education, and often 
closely resembling the written form, in Basque there is no such 

pUlologf, based on Bound kiowledge and soientifio mothod. To them we 
are onraelveH largely indebted. 
• Editioa CEuals. Bayonne, 1874, 
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general standard, each writer forming one to suit his own fancy. 
Some writers have reckoned as many as eight dialects, yielding no 
less than twenty-five principal varieties — in Spain, the Biscayan, 
Ouipuzcoan, Upper Nauarrese, north, Upper Navarrese, south ; in 
France, the Lahourdin (in the south-west of the arrondissement of 
Bayonne) ; the Souletin, in the two cantons south-east of the arron- 
dissement of Maul^n (old Navarre), the Lower Navarrese, east, 
and Loicer Navarrese, west, spoken in French iNavarre, that is in 
the rest of these two arrondissements. 

But these eight dialects are easily reducible to three principal 
groups. The first of these, comprising Biscayan alone, is especially 
remarkable for the originality of its verb. The second, including 
the Souletin and the Lower Navarrese, is marked by frequent 
aspirates and the interchange of u with i. The third, embracing 
the four remaining dialects, Ouipuzcoan, Lahourdin, and Upper 
Navarrese, north and south, presents fuller and generally less 
modified forms than the second group. 

Without attempting to indicate the more or less striking differences 
by which these dialects are distinguished from each other, it may be 
stated in a general way that the four French dialects possess the 
aspirate, which is utterly unknown to those of Spain. As to the 
special interest that they may present, it may be remarked that the 
Souletin, the Lahourdin, the Guipuzcoan, and the Biscayan have 
alone been seriously studied, because they alone possess a literature, 
such as it is. The central dialects, Guipuzcoan and Lahourdin, 
seem to have undergone the least changes, while the others have all 
of them been more or less deeply modified. M. Vinson places 
Lahourdin even before Guipuzcoan in this respect. 

It is, of course, only by the simultaneous and comparative study 
of all its eight dialects^ that it becomes possible to determine the 
general character of the Basque language, by restoring, as far as may 
be, its common forms. Their phonetics, which alone can accom- 
plish this result, must now briefly engage our attention. 

There are five, simple vowels, a, e, i, o, m ; six diphthongs, ai, ei, 
oi, ui, an, eu ; the two semi-vowels, y and w ; and twenty-two con- 
sonants, which may be thus classified : k, g, gh ; ch, ts ; t, d, th ; 

I 2 
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p, h,ph; n of the Greek ayyAiit \ n tnauilU of tlie Fienoh agneati ; 
n dental ; m; the fricatives h, eh, x,8;r ?tard, nearly rr ; r go/t (very 
near to I) ; lastly, /. But were the eoonds pecnliat to the various 
dialecta to be included in this list, it would have to be moio than 
doubled, bo as to embrace the French u (for Souletin), the French 
j, the Spanish jota, and the liquids g, t, d, I. 

Some of the more important j^ooetic lairs, vhich are somewhat 
numeroos, may here be described. In Vba case of two vowds coming 
together, the first is elided, if it be at t^ end of a word. But if they 
occur in the body of the word, a hiatus is tlie general rule, with a 
change, such as e to i, o to u, tea., a always remaining unmodified. 

The couBonantal changes are mHch more remarkable. Thus a 
final i^rp, when followed by an initial mfl, disappears, the soft 
then becoming sharp. Thus hunat goiti, here above, is pronounced 
hMiakoiti. Again, sharp explosives, k, t, Ac, disappear before 
nasals; after sibilants the explosives must be sharp, but after a 
nasal they must be soft. Double consonants, tf, gg, ic, are 
unallowable ; sharp explosives, initial, readily become soft ; between 
two vowels, g, d, b, n, and r are entirely suppressed; foreign words 
take an initial vowel, the French rakon thus becoming amizom. 

The orthography now mostly in use is somewhat recent, and in 
any case is merely a reform of former systems. Not having pre- 
served any special graphic signs, if it ever possessed them, in 
transcribing the Basque sounds, recourse was necessarily had to the 
Latin alphabet, as current amongst the Gallo-Bomans or Uispano- 
Eomans of the Pyrenees districts. Thus, two orthographic systems 
perceptibly different, the Spanish and the French, were brought 
into use, each possessing the capital defect of representing the same 
sound by different letters Thus they wrote z, i; and f for s and c, 
gu and k for k. The reformed orthography was based more on the 
Spanish than the French system ; z, however, is pronounced as ». 

Coming to the formation of words, declension and coi^jugation 
must first claim our attention. 

The Basque declension is simple enoi^h, consisting in ]>ost- 
.positions attached to the noun. Thus, they do not say to the man, 
but, TnitTi the to (as in the Urdu : ailmi-ko), employing post instead 
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of pr&-positions ; that is, sufi&xes more or less agglutinated to the 
noun or article. The principal suffixes are en, of (possessive) ; i, to 
(dative) ; ko, of, for, tik, from (ablative) ; n, in, z, by, kin or gaz, 
Avith, ra, towards, iky some (partitive); no, till, into; gabe, without; 
gatiky on account of ; tzat, for, &c. 

Besides the definite declension, which takes the article, gram- 
marians distinguish the declension of rational beings from that of 
irrational ones. The first would seem to be characterised by the in- 
sertion of the syllable baith between the article and the suffix, a 
syllable which has not been yet explained, but which etymologists 
have naturally compared confidently with the Hebrew beth, a house, 
on the ground that it is inserted only after local suffixes, in, 
towards, <fec. 

The indefinite declension is so far unique that it has positively 
neither a singular nor a plural number. This arises from the fact 
that Basque nouns cannot take a plural sign unless they are de- 
termined ; hence it cannot say men, but the men. It follows that 
the plural sign, which is k, is abided as a suffix to the article a only, 
which was itself an old demonstrative pronoim, still preserved in 
Biscayan. Thanks, therefore, to this article, the definite declension 
has both a singular and a pluraL 

Great irregularities result from the addition of the suffixes to the 
noun, as, for instance, the occasional disappearance of the article 
and of the sign of plurality. But in a sketch of this sort it is 
impossible to enter into such details. 

From the foregoing remarks we readily see how inconsistent it 
would be to speak of cases, nominative, genitive, &c., in connection 
with Basque nouns. At times these expressions are used, but they 
should not deceive us, as they are simply a conventional way of 
speaking. In Basque there can be no such thing as a nominative, 
accusative, or other suffix, such as the 8 and m of the Latin 
dominnSf dominu-m. The theme alone is used in its simple state ; 
but when it is the subject of an active verb it takes the suffix k, of 
unknown origin. Tlius : gizanak eman du, the man has given it ; 
gizonak yo dide, the men have struck him : where gizon = man, a = 
the article, k == sign of the subject just mentioned. 
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A feature, though not a very exceptional ooe, of the Basque 
language, is the large numbei of voids, often reduced to one 
syllable, attached to othois to denote enlaigement, diminutives, 
plenty, bad qualities, escesses, vant, attachment, npugnance, and 
the like. But many modem and othai langnages also possess, to a 
greater oi less degree, thie power of forming diminutives, augmen- 
tativos, &c. 

The adjective, which never changes, is plooed invariably after the 
noun. The expression, " the fine house of the little man," would 
run in Basque : " man little the of house fine the," where we see 
the adjective inserted between tbe article and its noun, while the 
genitive "of the man" preoedee the nonn "house" on which it 
depends (as in the alternative English form : the little man's fine 
house). 

The personal pronouns are : ni, I ; gu, we ; hi, thou ; zu, you. 
The present language uses the second plural for a polite singular, as 
in French ; hence another real plural, zitek = yo, has been developed 
on the previous. There are no relative pronouns, the interrogatives, 
in imitation of French and Spanish, being now often used relatively - 
but this is utt«rly opposed to the essential genius of the language. 

As regards number, there is no original word for a thousand, and 
everything points at a vigesimal system. Thus thirty-nine becomes 
twenty + nineteen ; sixty is three score, and so on. 

The verb ie either simple or periphrastic. In the simple con- 
jugation derivative elements attached to the root denote t«nsc, mood, 
and person ; in the periphrastic, the two simple auxiliaries dirf, to 
have, and nah, to be, are joined to a noun of action subject to 
inflection. The whole question of the Basque verb is of great 
importance. It is tbe feature of the language which causes most 
trouble to those accustomed to Greek and Latin grammars, nor can 
it be said to be yet settled, even after the labours of Van Eys, 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte, and M. Vinson.* One of the first points 
that have been discussed turns on the relative priority of these two 
conjugations. In the opinion of Mahn, Van Eys, and Vinson, the 

• " Le Terbe Basque," " EevnB de Ungnirtiqne," vi p. 238. Farii, 1874. 
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simple conjugation alone is primitive, and the other developed 
within the historic life of the language. Without entering into the 
special arguments which, in our opinion, indisputahly confirm this 
view, we need hut remark that the opposite theory, maintaining the 
existence of a radical with a verbal sense in the forms of the 
auxiliaries, has a metaphysical stamp about it^ which amounts to a 
primd fade argument against it. 

The periphrastic conjugation has the advantage of allowing to 
each verb a double expression, answering to a transitive and an 
intransitive sense. The intransitive voice is a noun of action, 
accompanied by naizy to be ; the transitive is a noun also of action, 
accompanied by dvi, to have. Like the Semitic verb, which 
incorporates the direct object, or rather expresses it by a pronominal 
sign attached to the verb ; like a similar process in Magyar, Wogulic, 
and Mordvinian (though the pronominal sign is not here put in the 
same place as in the Semitic tongues), the Basque verb proceeds 
somewhat similarly, but with the disadvantage, when compared with 
these languages, that it is unable to separate its direct object from 
the active verb. For instance, it cannot say / love a woman, but 
only / Iter love a woman. But in its verb the Basque expresses the 
indirect object, saying in one word / give it to him; here also, 
however, it cannot omit the direct object, and say simply, / give to 
him. 

Each of these complex forms is subject to four modifications, 
according as they speak familiarly to a man or to a woman, to a 
person they wish to honour, or, lastly, when no account is taken o^ 
such considerations. Grammarians describe these modifications 
under the names of masculine, feminine, respectful, and indefinite 
treatment. 

Certain features of the Basque language, as has often been re- 
marked, are met also in the American idioms. The Basque verb 
has, no doubt, certain analogies with the conjugation in those 
tongues ; but to conclude from this, as some writers do not hesitate 
to do, that Basque is intimately related to Chippeway and Lenap^, 
is stretching the argument very far indeed. Before asserting that 
Basque, like these idioms, is polysynthetic or incorporative, it would 
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"be desirable, in the first place, to determine the exact meaning of 
these terms. We shaU endeavour to do bo in the section devoted to 
the American languages, meanwMle resting satisfied with indicating 
a feature of the idioms of the New World, which is met with in 
Basque also. This is composition by syncope, which, however, is not 
quite unknown to modem European tongues. From ortz, cloud, 
and azantz, noise, Basque forms ortzanz, thunder, cloud^noise. But 
compounds of this sort are not very numerous, being more usuaUy 
met with in the names of localities, those precious but too often 
inexplicable relics of a primeval epocL 

Such names of places may possibly some day enable us to- 
restore many words that have become obsolete, and at length for- 
gotten. In its present imperfectly-known condition the Escuara 
vocabulary may be described as somewhat poor. Excluding the 
many Gascon, French, Spanish, and Latin words it contains, be- 
sides others that can be referred to some other foreign sources, it is 
probable that the genuine Basque words express no abstract ideas. 
Thus there is no simple Basque word answering to the wide sense 
of tree, animal. Thus also in Basque God is " the Lord on high ;" 
and if they have a term answering to our mil, it means also 
thought, desire, fancy, indifferently. 

In order, as far as possible, to restore the common Basque 
vocabulary, it will be necessary to collect all the words current in 
the several dialects, and of course not even then admit them as 
original until they have been also shown to belong to no foreign 
tongue. History tells us that the region occupied by the Basque 
language has been at different times traversed by Keltic, Teutonic, 
Arabic, and especially Komance speaking peoples. The influence 
of Latin must have been all the greater for having been felt during 
a period of nearly two thousand years, and more actively than any 
of the others. In order, therefore, to properly understand Basque 
it is necessary to know Latin thoroughly, as well as the history of 
its two modem forms, French and Spanish, and to be as familiar 
with their patois in the Pyrenees regions as with their literary 
standards. 

Unfortunately no help can be derived from written documents, 
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such is the singular poverty of Basque literature, wliicli is composed 
almost exclusively of translations of devotional works, absolutely 
without interest in themselves. There is little inducement to spend 
one^s time poring over " meditations," " hymns," " spiritual guides," 
and other such-like "moral" and "moralising" productions. No 
doubt some collections of popular songs have been published, but 
nearly all of indiflTerent merit. No tales have yet appeared, nor any 
of those interminable " pastorals," that the Basques of La Soule de- 
light in on their local feast-days. These are so far curious, from the 
fact that they have been evidently inspired by the " chansons de 
geste," the " soties," and the epic poems of medieval times. There 
are sc£ircely a thousand Basque books altogether, including even all 
the works on the language, the country, the manners, and the 
origin of the Basque people, written in French, Spanish, Latin^ 
Italian, German, and even Hungarian. 

This last subject of their origin has given rise to numerous 
writings ; but, in our opinion, the problem remains yet to be 
solved. We persist especially in holding that if Escuara was the 
language of the ancient Iberians, or at least one of the dialects of 
their language, ,the fact has not yet been scientifically proved. 
According to some very old traditions, the Iberians, before the 
arrival of the Aryans, occupied the whole of the Spanish peninsula,, 
as well as all that part of Gaul known afterwards as Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. Their first known relations with any foreign race date 
back to the times of the Phoenician expeditions mentioned in 
history. Then came the Keltic invasion. The Keltiberians bravely 
resisted the Eoman legionaries, and after submitting to the sway of 
the Visi-Goths, still held out against the Moslem. 

Kept alive in the region occupied by the Iberians, Escuara, being 
neither Semitic nor Aryan, began naturally to be looked upon as 
one of the direct representatives of the old Iberian language. 
In support of this opinion three different kinds of arguments are 
usually urged — those based on the customs, on the type, and on 
the language itself. 

The argument based on customs is limited to a legal disposition 
prevailing in the French Pyrenees, even beyond the Basque 
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district, establishing in inLeritance an absolute right of primogeni- 
ture, -without (listinctioa of eez ; and Strabo tells va that amongBt 
the Oanbtbriitns, seomit^ly an Iberian people, danght^ts inherited 
proi>crty. But M. J. Balaaque, a Bayonne juriaconsult, has shown 
that the right of primogenitaie is derived from the essentially Gallic 
or Keltic principle, requiring patrimony to be preaerred entira 

ThD Basque type is now well known. We poeseea the charac- 
teristics of the true Basque skull, that of Spain. But however 
wiilely it may have been spread throughout the whole of the Peninsula 
(and it is undoubtedly met with in Corsica also and the noriJi of 
Africa), it would never prove that this one race may not have spoken 
several distinct languages, aa is eveii now very bequently the case. 

'fhe linguistic proofs turn upon attempts to explain Iberian words 
through the Bosque. The monuments of the Iberian langunge that 
have reache<l us are of two kinds, medals and inscriptions on the 
one hand, on the other, proper names, and especially topographical 
ones, transcribed by classical writers. The medals and the inscrip- 
tions offer the elements of an alphabet derived from the Phcenician ; 
hut it would be idle to deceive ourselves on their pretended inter- 
priitation, than which nothing can be more problematical. We 
agree with M. Vinson in seeing in the various readings hitherto 
proposed nothing but hazardous and strained renderings. 

The form of names collected by Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient 
writers, on the other hand, presents a certain basis ; which, however, 
the etymologists have, as usual, recklessly perverted to their pur- 
poses. The explanations proposed by Humboldt, and after him by 
a number of etymologists without sound principles or method, are, 
to say the least, very doubtful. It may be remarked that the only 
two philologists deserving our full confidence in this department, 
Tan £ys and Vinson, entirely agree on the point. * We adopt 
their view, and we hold that the name of Humboldt is not of itself 
sufficient to settle the matter conclusively. H i" conjectures may 
have been just — it is possible, it is even probable, that the ancient 

■Van Eje, "Ia Langao Ibfrienae et la Laagae Baaqoe," "Bevue de 
Iiitigaistiqno," viL p. 1, Paris, 1ST4; Viuaon, "La Qnestioii Ib^rienne," 
" M&neirea du Congris Bcientifiqoe de Fnmee," iL p. 3S7, Paris, 187^ 
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inhabitants of Iberia spoke a language akin to the Basque, if not 
even an older foim of this tongue. But it cannot be allowed that 
this has yet been proved, nor is it possible to establish it in the 
actual state of our knowledge without compromising the strict 
scientific method. 

To resume, this assumed identity is quite possible, but the facts 
quoted in its support have merely rendered it a plausible hypothesis 
still awaiting definite settlement. 

§ 16. — The American Languages, 

In no part of the globe, says Frederic Miiller, do so many 
languages exist as in America, whose resemblance is so striking, 
but whose constituent elements are so different. This is the reason 
why their study has as yet been scarcely commenced, and why it is 
so very difficult to form even some general and definite notion 
of them. There are, no doubt, a great number of grammars, 
vocabularies, devotional books, such as catechisms and versions of 
Scripture, calculated to facilitate the study of many of them. 
But most of these works have been composed for objects so 
purely unscientific, or in so defective a manner, that but very little 
help is, as a rule, to be obtained from them. 

Amongst the most instructive of these writings may be mentioned 
John Pickering's "Remarks on the Indian Languages of North 
America," which has been long before the public; Duponceau's 
" Syst6me Grammatical des Languea de quelques Nations de 
TAmdrique du Nord," crowned by the Institute in 1836 ; sundry 
notices by Mahn, Frederic Miiller, and Charencey, that have ap- 
peared mostly in special periodicals. We have also consulted the 
" Etudes sur quelques Langues Sauvages do TAm^rique," by N. O., 
an ex-missionary. This work contains an interesting and seemingly 
trustworthy sketch of the Algonquin and of the Iroquois, but the 
author shows himself far too ignorant of the most elementary 
scientific methods. 

According to Fr. Mtiller, there would be in the whole continent, 
from Cape Horn to the regions of the Eskimos, twenty-six languages, 
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or rather groups of difforcnt languages ; a large number, when vre 
remember that the native population bears no comparison with that 
of the Old World. 

Miiller's classification we here subjoin : 

1. Kena'i group, north-east of North America. 

2. Athapasque gronp, east of the Konal, stretohiiig from the TnkoD, and 
the Mackenzie, to the mouth of the Chnrchill in Hudson's Baj. Much 
farther sonth, and separated from the bulk of this groap, are other dialects 
belonging to it. Such are the Qaalihoqna, north of the Columbia river ; 
the Umpqua, south of it ; Apache, still farther sonth, in Nevada and Upper 
California. 

8. Algonquin g^^up, south of Hudson's Bay, and stretching eastwards to 
the Atlantic. It includes the Mikmak, on Uie east coast of the Canadian 
Dominion and in Newfoundland ; the Leni.Lenap6 or Delaware dialects 
(Narraganset, Mohican, &c.) ; Kree, Ojibwaj, Ottawa, and others. 

4. Iroqiwia group : Onondago, Seneca, Oneida, Cayuga, Tuskarora. 

5. Dakotah group, in the centre of North America, including the Sioux 
and others. 

6. Pawnee group. 

7. Appalache g^up, including, amongst others, the Cherokee, Kataba, 
Chacta, Krik, Natchez. 

8. Kolocliey in the extreme west of British North America. 

9. Oregon gproup, farther south. 

10. Califomian group : Perikn ; Monki ; Cochimi. 

11. Ywna group, in Lower Colorado. 

12. The indcpeudent idioms of the Pueblos de la Sonora and of Texas 
(Znni, Tcgua, and others). 

13. The independent Mexican idioms: Totonak, Othomi, Taraska, 
Mixtek, Zapotok, Mazahua, Mamo, and others. 

14. Aztek group, and the languages of Sonora,* including, on the ono 
hand, Nahuatl or Aztek, and on the other Eahita, Kora, Tarahumara, 
Tepeguana ; Opata, Tubar ; Pima, Papago ; Kizh, Netela, Kahuillo j Choch- 
oni, Eomanche, Moki, Utah, Pah-Utah, Ac. 

15. Maya group, in Yucatan, including Maya, in the north, Quiche, 
Hnastek, in the north-east of Mexico. 

16. The independent idioms of Central America and of the West Indies, 
such as Eueva, towards the Isthmus of Panama, Cibunej in the Antilles. 

17. Carih and Arevaque; the former (called also Galibi) in Venezuela 
and French Guiana, the latter in British and Dutch Guiana. 

18. TujM, Chuiraniy and Omagua, of which the two first form a special 

*Buschmann, *^Grammatik der Sonorischen Sprachen/' ''Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences." Berlin, 1863. 
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group, inolading the dialects spoken in the regions watered by the Parana, 
the Paraguay, and the Urngnay rivers. Here, also, are certain idioms, such 
as that of the Botocudes, east of the San Francisco river, which do not seem 
to belong to this gronp. 

19. The independent langnages of the region of the Andes. 

20. Araucanian. 

21. QuayliwrUf spoken between the Paraguay and the Pilcomayo; 
AhipoTi^ in the valley of the Salado (Argentine Bepablic). 

22. Puelche, in the Pampas, west of Baenos Ayres. 

23. Tehuelche, the language of the Patagonians. 

24. The various idioms of Tierra del Fnego, and neighbouring islands. 

25. Chihchaf west of the Andes, in New Granada, as far as the vicinity 
of Santa Fe de Bogota. 

26. Quichua group, farther south, from the frontiers of New Granada 
and Eqnador to the northern parts of Chil^. Related to the Qnichuas are 
the Aymarcu, on the borders of Peru and Boliyia. 

All these idioms are generally assumed to resemble each other, 
and to possess some salient features in common. Wo shall now 
have to see in what the common character consists. 

It may first of all be asked whether their forms and functions 
are so very discrepant and peculiar, as to prevent us from classifying 
them in any one of the three great categories — isolating, agglu- 
tinating, and inflectional — which embrace all the languages of the 
Old World 1 This is the opinion of many writers, who suppose that 
the American tongues have a special property, requiring them to be 
classed apart, or in a fourth category, called by them the incorpo- 
rating OT poli/8ijnthetic system. 

Whilst endeavouring to avoid any needless, dry details, let us 
examine the nature of the phenomena on which this doctrine of a 
distinct classification is based. We shall conclude with a brief 
notice of the Algonquin and Iroquois groups, spoken in large tracts 
of North America, and undoubtedly the best known of all the 
American tongues. 

The meaning of the terms isolating and agglutinating has already 
been explained more than once. The former is characterised by the 
constant and exclusive use of independent and invariable roots, 
while in the latter the primary idea alone is expressed by an in- 
dependent root, those of relationship being dependent upon and 
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attached to them. We shall see, later on, that true infiectum occurs 
only where the various relations of time and space can be expressed 
by an organic modification of the radical ToweL It becomes 
impossible to be mistaken as to the position to be assigned to any 
given language, if it can be ascertained to possess one or other of 
these three characters — isolation, agglutination, inflection. Thus 
the Semitic group is eminently inflectional, although agglutination 
occurs, for instance, in the pronominal prefixes and suffixes of the 
verb, and even in the development of the derivative voices. Hence 
M. Chavce was, to a certain extent, right in treating as defective 
the name that has been given to the intermediate class. In truth, 
however far the formative elements may become fused, the moment 
that there are as many distinct roots as there are principal and 
relational ideas, agglutination is established. From this point of 
view Sanskrit in no way differs from Magyar. In our sixth and 
concluding chapter we shall speak of the encroachments of one 
class on another, and of the absolute certainty of the progressive 
order of succession from the monosyllabic, through the agglutinative, 
to the inflectional state. 

The number of agglutinating idiems is vast, but in them agglu- 
tination assumes every possible phase and variety. If, therefore, wo 
have to establish a secondary morphological division, it cannot bo 
based exclusively on the intensity, or greater or less amount of ag- 
glutination in these tongues. Account must also be carefully taken 
of the usual order in which the formative elements occur, that is, 
of their more or less marked tendency to be placed in the beginning, 
at the end, or even in the body of the primary word. Such, doubt- 
less, was Schleicher's view, when he refused to recognise a fourth 
category, formed by the American idioms. 

What, then, is this polysijnfhesis, or incorporationy which we are 
asked to accept as constituting a fourth type of human speech % 
Here is what Fr. Miiller says on the subject, in his " Allgemeine 
Ethnographie : " " The American tongues, taken as a whole, rest on 
the principle of polysynthesis, or incorporation. While, in our lan- 
guages, the isolated conceptions bound together in the sentence are 
represented by separate words, they are, on the contrary, in the 
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American idioms, joined together in one indivisible whole ; conse- 
quently, here word and sentence are confused (or become convertible 
terms)." 

The polysynthetic theorists give, as special features of these lan- 
guages, the following peculiarities : Fusion of the pronouns, and 
even of the direct object with the verb ; nominal possessive conjuga- 
tion ; verbal modification to express a change of object or greater 
emphasis in the action of the verb ; lastly^ indefinite composition 
by means of syncope and contraction. 

The first and second of these pretended characteristics will not 
stand the test of a moment's criticism. In truth, the nominal pos- 
sessive conjugation is common to the Semitic group and to many 
agglutinating tongues in the Old World. The Algonquin nirda- 
wertuiy my sister, and the Iroquois onkicmta, the foot of us two, are 
formed on the same principle as the Hebrew eUi, my God, and the 
Magyar cUya-nk, our father ; although here the formative elements 
are not placed quite in the same way. As to the verbal modifica- 
tions, intended to vary the meaning of the action, Duponceau 
quotes, after Molina, the Chilian elwn, to give ; elug^uen, to give 
more ; duduamen, to wish to give ; eluzqueuy to seem to give ; elu- 
vale/iy to be able to give, &c. But does not this very example 
resemble exactly analogous Turkish forms) Besides, in many ag- 
glutinating idioms, we find traces of similar derivatives closely 
resembling the voices of the Semitic verb. Instances have already 
been given from the Dra vidian languages and from the Basque. 

More weight might, perhaps, be attached to the third charac- 
teristic; that is, the fact that the verb varies with its object. In 
Cherokee, for example, kiUuwo means, " t wash myself ; " kukusqibd, 
" I wash my face ; " Uekusquo, " I wash another's face ; " takung- 
kaldf " I wash my clothes ; " takutei/d, " I wash dishes," &c. In 
Tamacan, jucuru is "*' to eat bread ; " Jemeri, " to eat fruit, honey ; " 
janeri, " to eat cooked food," &c. In Lenap^, and Chippeway, there 
are dififerent verbs for " to eat soup," and " to eat pap." But are 
these not cases of composition by syncope 1 If so, they present a 
feature that we shall have presently to examine. If not, we can see 
nothing in this phenomenon beyond that repugnance to abstraction, 
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thnt abscnco of general ideas already obBerred in many of the 

agglutinating tongues. 

The objective pronouns are joined to the veib hy processes 
analt^ouB to that of nominal conjugation. Hence this feature 
prevails also amongst those idioms that blend the poeeeamTe afiixv 
with the noun. Hero Basque presents a striking exception, as it 
rejects nominal affixes altogether. On the other hand, its "objec- 
tive" conjugation is richer than that of any other Enropean or 
Asiatic language. In fact, it incorporates with the verb not- only 
the direct pronominal object — me, thee, him — ^but the indirect also, 
whilst Mordvinian (Uralo-Alttic group) is able to eiqireas the three 
persons as direct objects only. Wogulio, of the aame group, but 
loss wealthy in forms, incorporates the second and third persons 
only, and Magyar, showing still greater poverty, con, in principle, 
render the third person only in this way. But these dififerent 
languages have what the Basque has not, that is the verb by itself, 
and independent of its object In the Semitic group the con- 
jugations " by pronouns affixed " are in any case real objective 
conjugations. The Hebrew eabaylani » thou hast forsaken me ; the 
Magyar lixtlak. — I see him ; the Basque detnogu = we give it to him ; 
and the Iroquois kheiawis = I give to them, so far as concerns their 
formation, differ only in the order of the elements composing the 
word, 

Aa to the incorporation of nouns with the verb, said to be an 
ordinary feature of the American idioms, we cannot at the moment 
quote a more pregnant example tlian the Algonquin ^latUiolitieen = 
bring us the canoe, made up of vaten = to bring, amodiol = canoe, 
i euphonic, and jieei* = to iia ; or the Chippoway word togininjimti- 
ZQ!/an = ii I do not take the hand, in which eogentlt=to take, 
and iininjinn = hand, are components. Formations of this sort arc 
but simple extensions of the principle by which the verb incor- 
porates its object. It has been justly remarked that certain 
locutions in the modern Romance languages are genuine instances 
of rudimentary incorporation. "When the Italian Bays portandon = 
taking to you, ^or^nwrfoue^o = taking it to you, and the Gascon 
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decherm droumit^lQi me sleep, the process recalls the incorporating 
method of the Basque and the American idioms.* 

We hold, in fact, with Mr. Sayce, that polysynthesis must be 
distinguished from incorporation, which last should be reserved for 
the phenomena that we have just examined, and which, as we have 
seen, are neither peculiar to the American tongues nor important 
enough to justify the creation of a fourth great morphological 
category. Mr. Sayce is even of opinion that there is much greater 
difference between incorporation and polysynthesis than between 
incorporation and inflection. 

We shall therefore express by polysynthesis the last feature 
appealed to as peculiar to the American idlbms, that is the inde- 
finite composition of words by syncope and ellipsis. This is 
certainly the most important character, and is that which Fr. MiiUer 
describes in the above-quoted passage. Duponceau, who does not 
confuse incorporation with polysynthesis, gives this last as the 
distinctive mark of the languages of the New World, and he assures 
us that he has met with it in all the idioms known to him from 
Greenland to Chili. They all blend together a great number of 
ideas imder the form of one and the same word. This word, 
generally of considerable length, is an agglomeration of diverse 
others, often reduced to a single intercalated letter. Thus the 
Greenland aidisariartorasuarpoky he hastened to go fishing, is formed 
of ufdisar, to ^h,peartor, to be engaged in anything, j^i/iwc^ita^yoA-, 

* But there ia a wide difference between the two. The former incor. 
porate the prwiominal element only, while the latter incorporate the nominal 
object also. Hence the one is limited tb the few possible combinations of 
verb and prononn, while the other is practically unlimitedf the number of 
possible nonns capable of being blended with the verb being numberless. 
If the Italian oonld melt down into one word the -phmse portandovi il haatone, 
fetching the stick to yon, and say, for instance, portandovilsUmef the analogy 
would be so far complete between it and the American process. But even 
then only so far, because in point of fact the American tongues f nse to- 
gether whole sentences, including verb, nominal object, pronominal subject, 
and indirect object, conjunctions, conditional, honorific, euphonic, and other 
formative elements. -It is this universality of the process that seems to con- 
stitute the real distinction between the polysynthetio and the agglutina- 
ting systems. — NoU hy Translator, 

K 
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he hastens. The Algonquin afnanganaehquimtneht, broad-leaved 
oaks, is formed of airuingi, great, large, naelikj hand, quiniy ending 
of names of shell-fruit, and achpansi, trunk of h tree. The Mexican 
notlazomahuizteopixcaidtziny mybeloyed, honoiiied, revered, priestly 
father, is made up of no, my, HazoUli, beloved, maJiuitziic, 
honoured, teopixqui (from TeoU, Qod, and pia^ to keep guard), 
priestly, tatli, father, and tziuy a reverential ending.* The Chippeway 
totorJujibo, wine, is formed of MOf milk, and (hominabo, bunch of 
grapes. 

Polysynthosis, therefore, consists of composition by contraction ; 
some of the components losing their firsts othero their last syllables. 
Consequently there is this difiEerence between incorporation and 
polysynthesis, that the process of the latter is essentially syntac- 
tical. Incorporation belongs to the period of development, while 
polysynthesis took its rise during the historic life of the lan- 
guage. 

Hence polysynthesis is not a primitive feature, but an expansion, 
or, if you will, a second phase of agglutination, offering insufficient 
grounds for constituting the American idioms in a separate class. 
They will simply be placed last in the ascending order of the 
agglutinating series. For instance, we shall have, in the first place, the 
Dravidian group, with its scanty grammatical forms ; then the some- 
what more developed Mandchu, the Turkish already incorporating ; 
after which the Finnic tongues in this order: Suomi, Magyar, Wogulic, 
!Mordvinian, all incorporating; then the Basque, of which more 
farther on, and wliich is incorporating "vvith polysynthetic tendencies ; 
lastly, the American languages, which are incorporating and poly- 
synthetic. But this progressive arrangement no more proves the 
original parentage of these different tongues, than do certain common 
features that of the amentacea and the conifera. 

Besides, the historic stage once reached, all languages might be- 
come polysynthetic, and in a great many of them there are forms 

* Herras, "Idea dell' Uniyerso," xviii. ; also the Traii8lator*8 '* English 
Language," p. 49 of enlarged edition, 1875. 
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of expression quite analogous to the contractions of the American 
tongues. Thus in German, beim = bei tiem, in or by the ; zur = zu 
der, at or to the ; in current French mamzeUe for ma, demoisdle, 
[But see Translator's note at p. 129.] 

As Duponceau has well observed, these contractions are readily 
produced in compound words in current use, which have gradually 
become simple words, whose original complex nature has been 
forgotten. In Europe the Basque seems to have made the greatest 
use of this process, and it is on this accoimt that, in a progressive 
morphological arrangement of the agglutinating languages, it may 
be placed between the Uralo- Altaic and the American idioms. 

It is impossible to notice, even in the most summary way, all 
the different languages above enumerated. While, therefore, occa- 
sionally alluding to the others, we shall confine ourselves to a 
general sketch of the two more important groups in North America 
— the Algonquin and the Iroquois. These are not related to each 
other, offering noteworthy differences both as regards their phonetic 
and formative systems. 

Algonquin, spoken in Canada and in the north of the United 
States, is subdivided into some thirty dialects, the principal of 
which are the MiJcmak, in Canada, !N"ova Scotia, and neighbouring 
regions j Abenaki, in Maine and Massachusetts; Narragansets in 
Rhode Island ; and Mohican, in Connecticut. The languages of 
Canada proper: Algonquin, properly so called; Chippeway ot Ojibway; 
Ottawa, Menomeni, and Cree, 

The Iroquois tribes occupy the western portion of the state of 
New York, and generally the southern shores of the great lakes. 
They may be subdivided into the Onondago, Seneca, Oneida, 
Cayuga, and Tvscorora. 

The Algonquin phonetic system is poor, and the Iroquois poorer 
stilL They have our vowels, a, e, i, o, some dialects adding u ; also 
the two semi-vowels, y and w, the second changing to a sort of 
labial sibilant. This is the sound that the missioncuies transcribe 
by the cipher 8, under the pretext that this sign resembles the 
Greek If, while the French huU expresses the sound in question. 

K 2 
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But the use of this 8 gives the strangest appeaiance to the American 
texts in which it occurs.* 

Algonquin possesses the two gutturals k, g, whilst Iioquois has 
one only, sometimes transcrihed hy g, sometinies hy k. Both haye 
the palatal ch, and some Algonquin dialects J also. Algonquin 
employs t and d, Iroquois t only, and it has no labiaLs, while Algon- 
quin has p and b. Both have the nasals belonging to their respective 
explosives, and I and r, always interchangeable and often indistinct 
In Algonquin there are numerous sibilants, h, eh hard (German), 
tty Zf and French y. But in Iroquois, h and 8 alone occur,/ being 
restricted to some dialectic varieties. Both have three nasal vowels: 
arif en, mi. The only sound presenting any difficulty to Europeans 
seems to ])e the w placed before a consonant. On this, Duponceau 
remarks: "It is like oti in the French oui, but followed imme- 
diately by a consonant, and uttered without any intermediate rest, 
for which reason it is called sibilant ou or w, because, in fact, we 
must pronounce it with a whistle. The same utterance exists in 
Abenaki, but, instead of being labial, as in Lenap^, it is guttural, 
being pronounced from the depths of the throat .... It occurs 
neither in Algonquin proper nor in Chippeway, and in Ottawa ou 
takes its place. Thus, whilst a Lenap^ says w'danis, his daughter 
(with a whistle), the Ottawa will say audanis" 

He further observes that the Algonquins articulate very distinctly, 
pronoimcing the vowels very openly, the short with the sharp, the 
long with the grave accent, the last syllable of the phrase being 
uttered with great energy. The South American pronunciation is 
rougher than that of the North. 

Many American tongues, notably Algonquin and Iroquois, do 
not distinguish the verb from the noun, the verb being nothing but 

* The names of a team of Iroquois Indians, who played the Canadian 
game of '* La Crosse," before the Queen at Windsor, during last summer, 
appeared in the periodicals at the time in this wise : AtonSa Tekanennao- 
8iheu (Hickory Wood Split) ; ShaSatis Anasotsko (Pick the Feather) ; Sha. 
Satis Aientonni (Hole in the Sky) ; Sishe Taiennontii (Flying Name) ; AtonSa 
TeronkoSa (The Loon) ; Sishe Ononsanonm (Deer House), &c. — Note hy 
Traiislator, 
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a noun accompanied by gafBxes denoting poeseasion. This seenu to 
OS BomeThat the case with the a^latinating langu^es generally, 
and we have shown how the Dnvidlan verb may take nominal 
suffixes, just as the noun iteelf is declined by means of pronominal 



The article, which eome writers do not lecognise, Duponceau 
detects at least in Algonquin. It is, as is usually the case, a 
demonstrative pronoun, nwnko (in Massachusetts}, reduced to »( 
prefixed. But its presence is now so little felt, that it is retained 
cuncnirently with the possessive affixes. Thus the Chippeway says 
mittig, tree, and hi mittig, tity tree ; and tiie Lenap4 hittuk, tree ; 
m'hittuk, the tree; and l^hittuk, his tree. The article, occurs in 
other idioms also, as in Iroquois ne, and in Othomi na, but it has 
often been overlooked, owing to the tendency of those languages 
towards determinating forms, causing the nouns to be always 
accompanied by a possessive affix. 

In Algonqtiin there is no distinction of gender, while in Iroquois 
there are two genders, called by the grammarians itohle and ignoble ; 
the first being applied to divinities and to the male of the human 
race, the second to everything else. But in the declension there are 
particles or different affixes for animate and inanimate beings. 

The nominal conjugation, oi rather, as above explained, the 
possessive derivative, is formed by the addition of the pronominal 
elements to the begiiming of the noun, the adjective being always in- 
variable, and placed, in Algonquin, before the qualified word. Thus, 
kuligateJiu, thy pretty little paw, is formed of ki, thy, wulit, pretty, 
meJigai, paw, and the diminutive chis; and Kitanittotcit, the Great 
Spirit, of kita, great, manitu, spirit, and the adjectival ending ^eii. 

The Algonquin verb may be either absolute, that is, without an 
object ; transitive, that Is, with a direct object ; or possiva A great 
number of moods have been wrongly ascribed to it, there being, in 
reality, none at all, or at most a conditional, formed by the insertion 
of a particle. The Iroquois verb is also absolute, reflective, recip- 
rocal, pasaave, and transitive, with direct and indirect object. 
There would also seem to be in some idioms traces of a so-called 
sexual conjugation. Thus, in Abenaki, a man would say nenanan- 
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hasanb'.ii, where a Tomau irould say nenananhaie^couai, I am not 
verj intelltgeiit. Thanks to roch nmneiaiiB vanatioos, one begins 
to see how the English mia3ionai7, Edwin James, came to credit the 
Chippoway verb with six or eight tiiooand fonos. 

Algonc|uin and Iroquois are no mora able than are the Dravidian 
tongues to express the absolute sense ot to be and to have. Thus 
the sentence, I am a man, in IfomgsiaetB will be nimn — I man ; 
and in Lcnap6, lenno n' haekey — a man my body. The question, 
Whoso is this canoe t is iu Ottowa watekimanet = to whom canoe ? 
' lu Mcnomeui, wahotoaoynieik — who owns canoe T 

Altogether the vocabulary of these idioms is very poor, lacking, 
as might be supposed, nearly all the abstract terms, which are 
replaced either by words from English, French, Spanish, and even 
German, or else by developed periphrases, often spoken of by 
grammarians as words of ten or twelve syllables. 

In the Algonquin dialects the fire first numerals are simple 
words, and these alone seem to be primitive. " Ten " seems to be 
" five more " (than five) ; a hundred, " ten times ten ;" and a thou- 
sand "the great ten of t«ns," Iroqnois, on the contrary, seems to 
have reckoned as far as ten. 

Many curious remarks might be made on the terms of relation- 
ship, which in Iroquis, for instance, are very numerous. They 
have 1)cen arranged in categories — superior consangoinity, as father, 
mother ; inferior, aa son, younger brother ; superior affinity, as 
father-in-lnw ; inferior, as daughter-in-law. Collateral connections, 
as brother-in-law, &c. 

The Dravidian group is also remarkably rich in words of this 
sort, distinguishing, for instance, the elder from the junior brothers, 
just as in Basque a woman's sist«r is distinguished frgm a man's. 
The cause of these intricacies is, we have no doubt, the lack of 
general expressions, which is a usual feature of inferior languages, 
though not unfrequently mistaken for wealth by writers on ethno- 
graphy and geography. 

Notwithstanding the length Of these remarks, we should have 
liked, did our space afibrd it, to give some further illustrations, and 
analyse some complete sentences. The American languages con- 
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tinue to give occasion to such unscientific writings that their connec- 
tion with the other agglutinating tongues cannot be too much 
insisted upon. We trust, however, that the distinction has been 
made perfectly clear between the terms polysyrdhems and incor- 
poration, the misunderstanding of which may and does give rise to 
many serious errors. 

§ 17. — The Sub-Arctic Langtuiges. 

Under this geographic designation are comprised all the idioms 
spoken in the Arctic regions. 

YukagiriCf the speech of about 1,000 persons, in the north-east 
of Siberia, immediately east of Yakutic, which belongs to the 
Turkish group. 

ChtikcMk (Asiatic), and Koryaky still further east, in the extreme 
north-east of Siberia. These two idioms are nearly akin to each 
other. 

Kamchadaley in the south of the peninsula ; * still farther south, 
in the Kuriles and northern islands of the Japanese Archipelego, 
the language of the Ainos,f 

GhUiak, on the mainland opposite. 

Odyak-Yenisei and Kotte, in the heart of Siberia. 

Innuit dialects, spoken by the Eskimos along the northern coast 
•of America. Belated to them is the American Chukchik^ on the 
north-west coast, and not to be confounded with the Asiatic Chuk- 
•chik above mentioned. 

Aleutian dialects, essentially different from the Innuit. 

But although grouped under one common designation, we cannot, 
on that account, form any conclusion as to the greater or less affinity 
of these languages, either amongst themselves or with any other 
idioms. On this subject there is still room for many hypotheses ; 

• See "The Ethnographic Chart of Kamchatka/' by C. deDittmar, " BnlletinB 
of the HiBtorioal, Philological, and Political Section of the St. Petersburg 
Academy," viii. p. 107. St. Petersbiirg, 1856. 

t Pfizmaier, " Ueber den Ban der Aino-Sprache," " BuUeiina of the Vienna 
Academy," yii. p. 382. Vienna, 1851. 
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but it is probable that some of them will permanently leaist any 
attempts that may be made to dassify them with any other better- 
known groups. 

§ 18. — Lanfjfitages of the Gauecuus. 

Frequent futile attempts have been made to identify these idioms 
both with the Aryan and the Semitic system. We agree with 
Fr. MiiUer in regarding them as an entirely distinct group, different 
even from the Uralo-Altaic. They are divided into two branches — 
the Northern and the Southern. 

77^6 Nortliern Divisioii extends along the northern slopes of the 
Caucasus, between the Caspian and the northern shores of the 
Black Sea, as far as the Straits of Yenicale, and comprises three 
distinct sub-branches: the Lesgian in Daghestan, bordering on 
the Caspian, and nimibering about 400,000 souls; the Kistinn, 
central, and much less considerable than the previous; the Cher- 
kessiun, or Cinuxasian, occupying nearly half of the entire north- 
west of the Caucasus, and nearly as numerous as the two foregoing 
groups. 

In the Lesgian are included the Avare, KJuisia-Kumuk or Lak, 
Akuskaj Kariiiey Ude, and other dialects. 

The Kistian group comprises the Ingmh or Lamur, Karabuluk, 
diecfieme, Tiish or Mosok, which last, though belonging to the 
Northern Division, is spoken south of the Caucasus towards the 
source of the Alasan. The various Kistian idioms are spoken 
altogether by about 140,000 individuals. Formerly the Circassians 
numbered about 500,000, but large numbers of them have in 
recent times migrated to European Turkey. 

The Southern Divison comprises Georgian^ Siianian, Mingreliaiiy 
and Lazian, The Suanian lies north-east of the Georgian, and the 
Mingrelian lies south of the Suanian and west of the Georgian. 
Lazian is spoken still farther to the south, in Lazistan, a province 
of Asiatic Turkey, on the south-east coast of the Black Sea. 

These last four languages would seem to derive from a common 
source, but their affinity with the Northern Division is far from 
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having been establislied. Kor has the relationship of the idioms 
of this division itself been even yet made clear, although several of 
the Caucasian tongues have been carefully studied, notably by 
Schiefher, in the " Memoirs of the St Petersburg Academy." 

They are all of them obviously agglutinating, the idea of case being 
expressed in the usual way by suffixes, between which and the root 
is inserted the element denoting number. Occasionally, however, 
the derivative element precedes the root, as from hudani = garden, 
niebiigtani = gardener, jpuri = bread, mepuri = baker. 

§ 19. — On some lUile-hiovm Idioms classified with iJie 

AggltUiiiating Languages. 

"We have just mentioned those sub-Arctic idioms which have no 
known connection with any other group, which seem to dififer even 
from each other in the most decided manner, but which, by their 
structure, belong all of them to the agglutinating class. 

"We have now to say a few words on those sorts of languages that 
have been also classed amongst the agglutinating, but concerning 
which we possess such unsatisfactory and contradictory information 
that they must be spoken of with the greatest reserve. Some of 
these are still spoken, such as the Brahui ; whilst others are extinct, 
such as that of the second column of the trilingual cuneiform 
inscriptions, and the so-called Sumerian or Accadian tongue. 

(1) Sinhalese or Elu. 

Sinhalese, spoken by the indigenous population in the southern 
districts of Ceylon, is an agglutinating language — by some writers, 
on insufficieilt grounds, connected with the Dravidian group, and 
with still less probability, by R C. Childers, with the Sanskrit ; 
though it cannot be denied that it has borrowed largely from that 
source. 

The Elu consonantal system is tolerably rich ; possessing, besides 
the ordinary explosives, the lingual explosives t,d, and the fricatives 
c^, j. 

Number is expressed by the addition of sundry particles, val^ huy 
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2d, and othors, Bome being reaerved for t at i Tn ai o , othen for inanimate 
beings. The cases also are denoted by eoffizee : (^eRiZ— the hoaees, 
gehi ^ in the hause, geaalhi = in the haiuea. 

Amongst the numerous Sanskrit element* in Sinhalese, that of 
tiie numeTaU is one of the moot Btrikinfp SanakritiBte will readily 
recognise Sanskrit or Pali forme in tihe Siuhaleae tka — one, deka = 
two, tuna = three, haiara =■ four, paha — five. 

The Sinhalese vriting ajtbeaa ii of Dravidian arifpn, 

(2) Mwtda. 

The lai^u^e of the Koia, or £oUu (south-west of Calcutta), 
would seem, like Sinhalese, to be independent of the Diavidian 
group. • 

(3) Brahui, 

Spoken in Qte neighbourhood of Kelat, in the north-east comer 
of Beluchistan. Although largely imbued with Sanskrit and 
Arabic terms, it would seem to be related to the Oravidian family. 

(i) The Pretended Scythian Lawpiage. 

The term Scythian has been used in two different ways, having 
been applied both to a particular people and te a collection of tribes 
more or leas related together. In the first case some one definite 
Scythian language and people is implied; in the second will bo 
understood not one, but many Scythian races and languages. The 
first opinion haa found but few defenders, while the second has 
contrived to seduce oven such competent authorities, for instance, as 
■^Tiitney, who haa given to the Uralo-Alt^c group the name of 
Scythia^ a term applied by the Greeks if not to all, at least to 
many of the nomiul tribes dwelling on the north-east* 

But this appellation seema to us much too vague. It ia» 
doubtless, very likely that the ancients included in it more than 
one tribe belonging to the Uialo-Altaic group, although no direct 
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proof can be advanced in support of the statement.* But, on the 
other hand, it seems quite certain that they also gave the name of 
Scythians to races speaking Aryan tongues; as, for instance, the 
Scythians of Pontus, whose language, as Mtillenhoff has endeavoured 
to show, seems to have been Iranian. 

Several writers have, with some probability, considered that a 
section of the Scythians i^oke an idiom akin to the Slavonic 
group.t In a word, we agree with Frederick Miiller J that Scythian 
IS merely a geographical expression, answering to no definite idea 
of race or language. Scythia is simply the north of Europe and of 
Asia, and the Scythian races are the nomad tribes inhabiting those 
regions. Hence it seems to us at least somewhat rash to speak of 
a Scythian language, or even of a Scythian group, and give this 
name, whose origin is otherwise very obscure, to the collective body 
of the Uralo-Altaic tongues. 

(5) The LangtLoge of the Second Column of the Cuneiform 

Inscriptions, 

The first column of the triglott inscriptions of the time of the 
AchsBmenides, as is well known, is composed in Old Persian ; and 
this was the first to be deciphered. The third column, which was 
not interpreted for a long time after the first, is in Assyrian, a 
Semitic dialect. 

To the language of the second column various names have been 
given ; amongst others, those of Median and Scythian. This last, 
proposed and employed by Eawlinson§ and Korris,|| is far too 
vague to be applied to any definite idiom, as explained in the 

* Sohiefner, ** Sprachliohe Bedenken gegen das MoDgolenthmn der 
Skythen," *' Mflanges Asiatiqnes," ii. p. 631. 1856. 

t See Gh:. Erek, " Einleitnng in die Slayische Literatnrgescliichte nnd 
Darstellmig ihrer aiteren Period," i. p. 36, Graz, 1874 ; also Fr. Spiegel, 
•' Erfinische Altertkumskunde," i. p. 333 and following, Leipzig, 1873. 

J « Allgemeine Etbnographie," p. 351. Vienna, 1873. 

§ "Kotea on the Early History of Babylonia," in "Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society," zv. p. 216. 

II " Memoir on the Soythic Version of the Behistnn Inscription," ** Journal 
of the Boyal Asiatio Society," zv. p. 1. London, 1858. 
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foregoing paragrapk That of Median seems more suitable; and 
iu its favour is urged the fact that certain inscriptions composed in 
tlie language of the second column of these monuments haye also 
been foimd in the regions of Ancient Media, unaccompanied bj 
Iranian or Assyrian versions. The three languages of these rock 
inscriptions, it is added, must have been those of the three prin- 
cipal nations of the empire. But the first being Persian and 
the third Assyrian, the second could have been no other than 
Medic* 

Norris held this so-called Median as a member of the XTralo- 
Altaic group, closely allied to Magyar, Ostyak, Permian, and others 
of the same family. Mordtmann also made it an Uralo-Altaic 
language, grouping it, however, with the Turkish or Tatar branch,t 
and assuming the intrusion at different epoclis of a certain number 
of Aryan elements. He gave it the name of the language of 
Susiana. 

Oppert also has discussed this matter, J and, after adopting the 
term Sajthic, has finally decided in favour of Medic^ regarding it 
as the language of the Median dynasty, which seems to have 
reigned from 788 to 560 b.c., and to have differed both in language 
and religion from the dynasty of the Achajmenides. However, 
Oppert prudently avoids connecting the language in question either 
with the Uralo- Altaic or with the Sumerian. 

But the question ultimately hangs on these two points : Does 
the language of the second column belong to the Uralo- Altaic group % 
Is this language that of the Medes? On the first we can un- 
hesitatingly answer with Spiegel § that the language in question 
has not yet been deciphered. The above-mentioned writers, to 
whom may be added some others, such as Westergaard, are far from 
having induced all competent judges to accept their opinion on the 

* Boufoy, " Gescbichto der SpTaobwisaenschaft nnd Orientalischon Philo- 
logie in Deatachland," p. 633. Munich, 1869. 

t " Uebcr die Keilinschriften zweiter Gattong, Zeitschrif t der Dentschen 
Morgcnliindischen GescUschaft," xziy. p. 76. Leipzig, 1870. 

t Ibid. 

§ " Er&niscbe Alterthumskimdei" i. p. 881. Leipzig, 1871. 
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Finnic or Tatar character of this tongue, nor has Caldwell been 
more successful with his assumed Dravidian affinity. In the 
present state of the question it therefore seems wise to await the 
results of further research. 

Besides, it seems somewhat rash to look on the ancient Medes as 
a people of Uralo-Altaic origin. Spiegel is unable to adopt this 
view, and it must be confessed that his arguments are very formid- 
able against it. The evidence of Herodotus is explicit, and that of 
Strabo no less so ; and they both regard the Medes as Aryans. 
Moreover, their proper names and geographical terms can all bo 
interpreted, not by the Finnic or Turkic, but by the Iranian 
tongues.* 

It seems, therefore, reasonable, pending further information, to 
abstain from at all classifying or giving any special name to the 
language of the second column of the cuneiform rock inscriptions. 

(6) The so-called Sumerian or Accadian Lan{piage. 

Some twenty years ago it was supposed that a race speaking an 
agglutinating idiom had occupied the Babylonian plains before the 
Assyrians, and that Semitic civilisation had gained a footing in the 
<50untry by grafting itself on to this anterior civilisation. To this 
language Hincks gave the name of Aecadian, which, though pro- 
posed by him with all reserve, seems now to enjoy a certain 
amount of favour. Oppert, however, takes Aecadian to be 
absolutely synonymous with Assyrian, both simply implying the 
Semitic speech of !N"ineveh and Babylon, the language of the 
third column of the Achaemenidian cuneifohn inscriptions. To 
the race that is assumed to have preceded the Semites in Assyria, 
and to have transmitted to them their cimeiform letters and their 
-civilisation, Oppert gives the name of Kasdo-Sci/thic, or Sumerian, 
and calls their language Sumerian, We shall not attempt to decide 
the point at issue. 

The champions of the Sumerian, or of the Aecadian theory, as 
the case may be, assume that this language disappeared at a certain 

• Spiegel, Op, cU,, i. p. 884. 
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crisis, but that the ao-called "Taianian" priesta caiqfully preserred 
it in the practice of their religion. From Has then vu needed 
hut one etep to set about restoring tiie langtuge in qoeetlon, bj- 
meaas of moniimenta, where this pretended "TntBuian" text, 
written in Aasyrion coneiform ohaiacten, waa aai^poBed to be 
accompanied by an interlinear AM^rian ■naatm. The step waa 
taken, and the doctrine was proclaimed that the fcveronnera of ^e 
Assyrian Semites on Babyl<mlan soil had q>oken an Unkt-Altaic 
tongue, more specially allied to tiie Finnic group ; that they had 
reached a h^ state of culture; that they had communicated to 
the Assyrian immigrants tlieir cnneiform graphic system ; lastly, 
that before losing their own langnage they had initiated the new 
comers into a civilisation which thne latter had not, therefore, 
arrived at independently. 

This Sumerian theory was not of a nature to be accepted off- 
hand, and after twenty round yeaia since its announcement it can 
scarcely be said to have yet hopelessly routed the objections of its 
opponents. On the contrary, not satisfied with merely assailing it, 
M. Joseph Hal^vy* has recently attempted an interpretation of 
the texts totally difTeKut from that of the " Accadians." He first 
of all set himself to show that the language in question has 
nothing in commoa with those of the Uralo-Alt^c family, from 
which its phonetic system differs widely, while its roots have 
neither the same form nor tlie same use. Moreover, the maimer of 
forming words is quite different — -the pronouns have nothing in 
common, the conjugation is constructed on essentially different con- 
ditions, and, lastly, the two vocabularies do not bear serious compari- 
son. There are scarcely a dozen so-called Accadian words that can 
be at all made to answer to a coirespondiag number brought 
together from the various Finnic tongues. Halijvy, therefore, hol<ls 
that the presence of an Uralo-Altaic speakii^ people on Mesopo- 
tamian soil has been proved neither by the monuments, which all 
belong to Semitic art, nor by the geographical names (also Semitic), 
nor yet by the evidence of ivriters. 

• " ObservatioDB Critiqaoa anr lea prAendus ToarammB de la Babylonie," 
" Journal Asiktiqae." Jnne, 1S74. 
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In fact, the Accadian texts would seem to be Assyrian, pure 
and simple, no longer written with a phonetic system, but by means 
of monograms artificially combined. In other words, we would 
have, in both cases, nothing but Assyrian, the so-called Simierian 
texts being merely written in an ideographic instead of a phonetic 
graphic system. 

Let us, however, hasten to say that M. Hal^vys theory, especially 
in its positive statements, does not seem to us at all convincing. 
Wo do not, of course, say that it is absolutely improbable, but we 
cannot admit as conclusive the proofs on which it relies. But we 
do not on that account accept the Sumerian or Accadian theory, 
on which, till better informed, we shall continue to hold the same 
views that M. Kenan does.* 

There can be no doubt that before the arrival of the Assyrians 
and of the Iranians, Babylonia had aheady been the field of a true 
civilisation, which, adds M. Eenan, very probably possessed, and 
even invented the cimeiform manner of writing. But to convert 
their speech into an Uralo-Altaic language passes aU reasonable 
bounds. There were good grounds to feel surprised at seeing 
"this ancient imderljring Babylonish culture credited to the 
Turkish, Pinnic, or Hungarian races — ^races that have scarcely 
ever been able to do aught but destroy, and who have never 
created a civilisation of their own. Truth, however, may at times 
seem unlikely, and if they can prove to us that Turks, Finns, 
and Hungarians really were the founders of the most powerful 
and the most intelligent of the ante-Semitic and ante-Aryan pivi- 
lisations, we shall believe — for all a pHori considerations must yield 
to a posteriori arguments. But the strength of such proofs must 
be in proportion to the unlikelihood of the issue." Let us add, 
that whatever may be constantly said to the contrary, these proofs 
have not yet been supplied. We are quite ready to accept the 
Sumerian, and class it with the agglutinating idioms, and even 
attach it to the Finnic group ; but we await conclusive arguments, 
a genuine grammar — ^not a series of etymologies which cannot 

• " Journal Asiatiqne," p. 42. July, 1873. 
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advance the question a single step. Much — ^too mnch, perhaps — ^is 
abeady written on the Accadian theoiy, whereas a short hut methodic 
work might suffice to cause it to he accepted. Such a demonstra- 
tion may he near at hand, hut so far it has not appeared. The 
defenders of the Sumerian theory must^ ahove all, he perfectly 
familiar with the phonetics, the structure, and the special yocahu- 
lary of the Uralo-Alt^c idioms, which can scarcely he said to he 
the case with all those that have written upon the suhject. 

§ 20. — The Theory of the Turanian Languages, 

During the formative stage of new sciences, while the chief 
ohject still is to group and classify the first secured results, there 
often arise some of those general theories alluring to minds fond 
of the simple and the easy, hut which are doomed, soon or late, 
to collapse hopelessly hefore the onward march of sound criticism. 

Philology has not escaped from such theories, amongst the most 
eccentric of which may he included that of a Turanian Famili/, 
which, notwithstanding its improhahility, still continues to enjoy 
a certain credit. This theory may he said to have two essential 
qualities. It is at once indefensihle and pretentious. Before 
speaking of its origin and its name, let us see wherein it consists. 

And in the first place it is necessary to distinguish hetween two 
varieties of the Turanian school — the absolute and the moderate 
party. 

The first, or the orthodox, school holds that all languages that 
are neither Aryan, Semitic, nor Hamitic, constitute a " Turanian " 
group. The idioms of this gi*oup would have in common not only 
a certain amount of structural processes, hut also a large number of 
roots. There would therefore thus he a conmion language, a 
Turanian mother-tongue. In some indefinite and unexplained way, 
there are admitted into this group two great divisions, a Northern 
and a Southern ; the first comprising the already-described Uralo- 
Altaic idioms, the second not only all the other agglutinating 
tongues, but also the monosyllabic languages of the extreme East. 

The second, or heterodox, party may he divided into two varie- 
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ties. The first, strictly speaking, no longer believes in the Turanian 
theory proper, but by a sort of conservative instinct would like to 
preserve at least the name of the thing. This they apply to our 
XJralo-Altaic family, including all its five groups, as above ex- 
plained. 

The second variety, less daring than the previous one, makes the 
Turanian group consist not only of the Uralo- Altaic tongues, but 
also of the Dravidian, the Malayo-Polynesian, the Tibetan, and the 
Siamese. We are simply stating the case, without criticising, hence 
are not called upon to ask why Chinese is excluded, together with 
the Annamese, the Burman, the Caucasian tongues, the Basque, the 
Xubian and Fula groups, the Corean, the Japanese, the American, 
the sub-Arctic, Australian, African, Hottentot, and New Guinea 
languages. 

This theory, we have said, is essentially deceptive, calculated to 
mislead the credulous, or those who lack time and the means of 
testing for themselves the statements advancod in the name of 
science itself. Some venerable patriarch, " Tur," is assumed to have 
given birth to a race, whose speech would thus be the common 
mother-tongue of the various so-called Turanian idioms. A Persian 
legend was skilfully grafted on to this invention, nor did ludaico- 
Christian orthodoxy fail to discount a theory which, though utterly 
unsupported by any serious argument, did not on that account seem 
the less acceptable, since it readily accommodated itself to the 
teachings of Holy Writ. 

If there is one fact better verified than another it is that which 
Schleicher, Whitney, and so many others with them have clearly 
shown, namely, that these pretended Turanian languages have but 
one thing in common — ^the whimsical name conferred on them. 
The general structure of Basque, Japanese, and Magyar, is doubt- 
less the same. They all suffix to the noun perfectly analogous ele- 
ments, that is, they are all, in a word, agglutinating. But the 
elements constituting the common stock of each are different, and 
their roots incapable of being reduced to unity. It is in vain 
boldly to proclaim their common origin or identity, while we are 
unable even remotely to reduce them to a common form. 
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The Turanian tlieory cannot therefore be taken aerionsl j. Begot 
of much assumption, it yaniahes before a very little criticism. 
Hence it is to bo regretted that, while condemning it, oertain authors 
should do the name of Turanian the hcmonr of looking on it as a 
thing that can l)c no longer got rid of. It is by this very con- 
descension that it may acquire fresh vitality, and possibly succeed 
in establishing itself |>ermanently. The beet means of combating it 
is therefore, perhaps, to pass it over in silence. The unlucky term 
'* Semitic " answers at least to a weUrdefined oollection of definite 
facts, and can be accepted without any reserre. But that of 
" Turanian " and ^' Turanian tongues " is only calculated to per- 
petuate serious misconceptiona.* 



CHAPTER V. 

THIUD FORM OP SPEECH — lyFLECTTION. 

We have now reached the third and last form of articulate 
speech — inflection. We have seen that during the monosyllabic 
period root and word were one, the sentence being a mere 
series of monosyllabic roots isolated one from the other. In the 
second phase we saw tliat certain roots, passing from the position 
of iudepondent words to that of mere suffixes or prefixes, serve 
henceforth to express tlit^ relations only, whether active or passive, 
of the roots that liiive retained their full meaning. 

In the first stage, the formula of the word, as already explained, 
is simply K, and that of the sentence K + R + R, &c., R standing 
for the root. If we represent by r those roots whoso sense has 

* The term " Turanian " continties to hold its gronnd in popular English 
works on ethnology, as in Dr. B. Brown's ** Baces of Mankind," the fourth 
and last volume of which has recently appeared. In it the human race is 
divided into tho following groups, an arrangement which, it need scarcely 
be remarked, is utterly irreconcilable with any intelligible philological 
distribution : 1. American ; 2. Oceanic ; 3. Turanian ; 4. Persian ; 5. Indian ; 
6. African ; 7. Caucasian ; 8. European. — Note by TrantUUor, 
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become obaunred, and wluch thus pass to the state of prefixes and 
suffixes, we shall have as formulee of the wolds in the second 
period, Kb, Ebh, bR, rRb, and such like analogous combinations. 

Two syatems of languages, the Semito-Hamitic and the Aryan, 
after passing through the monosyllabic and the agglutinating 
phases succassircly, amTsd at last, and independenUy of each 
other, at the third or inflecting state. 

% l.— W7ial is InJUetionI 

Its essence constats in the power of th e root to express, by a 
modification of its own form, its various relations to other roots. 
In an inflecting language, however, the roots of all words are not 
neeegsarUt/ modified, reqiaining at times soch aa they were in the 
agglutinating stage, but the^ maif be modified. Longiu^es in 
which relations may thus be expressed, not only by suffixes and 
prefixes, bat also by a modification of the form of the roots, are 
inflectional languages. 

Bepiesenting this power of the not by the index \ the aggluti- 
nating formula Er may become R*R in the iufiecting stage. Nay, 
more ; not only may the " full " root — as the Chinese call it — 
receive this index, as in the foregoing fonnula, but even the lela- 
tiona] root, m euffix, may be similarly modified. An example 
taken from the Aryan system will make thia clear. The Sanskrit 
eti, he goes, the Latin it (old form eil), and the Ijthuanian eitt 
flow all from one common form Aln ~ he goes. The two roots of 
which this word is composed are I = to go, and T A -^ the demonstrative 
pronoun met with in the Greek n-the (neuter), and in the Latin 
iete. These two roots have been subjected to inflection in the word 
in question, though we do not know the real cause that has brought 
about the modification of the radical I to AL We do know, 
however, that the element TA has been changed to TI in passing 
from the passive to the active state. Thus we find thia pronoun 
with a passive sense wherever it retains its pure form, as in the 
Latin terip4u-t, written, rup4u^, broken ; in the Greek ^-ro-c, 
placed, wwTo-r, known. In its modified form, on the contrary, it 

L 2 
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* imparts an active sense to the root to which it is suffixed, as in the 
Latin ves-ti-^j and the Greek /ioi^^t-s, a seer. This same suffix H has 
produced in the Aryan tongues a number of active nouns, as 
opposed to the passive and older forms in ta. Thus, in Sanskrit, 
jHiti = master, lord = the Latin poti (nominative jjotia or ^aw, as in 
comjjos, impos) = the Lithuanian pati (nominative pdts). 

In an inflecting idiom the formula of the word may therefore 
also be E*r«, Kr^, Rrr'^, besides many other combinations that 
cannot here be enumerated. 

§ 2. — Aryan and Semitic Inflection. 

We shall presently notice in more or less detail the two systems 
of inflecting languages — the Aryan (Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Slave, Keltic, &c.) and the Semitic (Hebrew, Arabic, <kc.). 
But a very important fact of a general nature must be first placed 
in a clear light It is that the Aryan and the Semitic languages 
differ altogether from each other, not only in their roots, but also 
in their structure itself. Both are unquestionably inflecting tongues, 
but the inflection of the one is not that of the other. Schleicher* 
and Whitney t have examined this question carefully, in the safe 
and methodical way that characterises all their writings, and we 
cannot do better than here reproduce what they say on the subject. 

Before breaking up into distinct languages, says Schleicher, the 
Semitic system had no roots to which a sonant form of any sort can 
be given, as in the case of the Aryan system. The general sense of 
the root rested in simple consonants, this general sense receiving 
its various relational meanings by the addition of vowels to tlie 
consonants. Thus the three consonants </, /, /, constitute the root 
of the Hebrew qdfal and of the Arabic qatala — hai killed, of qiUila = 
he was killed, of the Hebrew kiqtU - he caused to kill, and of the 
Arabic mwjtiilun = killed. The case is altogether different in the 

• "Die Deutsche Sprache," 2nd edition, p. 21, Stuttgart, 1869; 
"Semitisch und Indo-Germanisch, Beitr&ge zur Yerglcichendon Sprach- 
forschuDg," ii. p. 236, Berlin, 1861. 

t " Language and the Study of Language," 3rd edition, p. 300. London, 
1870. 
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Aryan system, where the sense and the full utterance of the 
syllable are coincident. 

Further, the Semitic root admits of all the vowels capable of 
modifying its sense, while the iVryan root possesses oi^ organic 
vowel, as in the root of the Sanskrit manw = I mind or think ; 
of the Greek fj^vos = the mind ; of the Latin meris, moiieo ; of the 
Gothic fjaimman = to mind, where the organic vowel of the root is 
not a, e, o, //, indifferently, but, necessarily, a alone. Besides, this 
organic vowel can be changed into certain others, only under certain 
conditions and according to laws recognised and determined by 
philological analysis. 

A third difference consists in the triliteral character of the 
Semitic root : ^'^^ = to kill, ktb — to write, dhr = to speak, derived 
no doubt from simpler primeval forms, but which are now thus 
reconstituted. On the other hand, the Aryan root is much more 
varied in form, as in ?' = to go, «* = to pour, to shed, though always 
monosyllabic. 

The Semitic system had three cases and two tenses only, while 
the Aryan has eight cases and at least five' tenses. 

All Aryan words have one and the same form, that of the root 
(modified or not) accompanied by the derivative suffix. This 
form occurs in Semitic also, as in the Arabic qatalta - thou man, 
thou hast killed; but it also possesses the form in which the 
derivative element is prefixed, where the root comes between two 
derivative elements, and others also. 

Somitic inflection, observes Whitney in his turn, is wholly 
different from the Aryan, so that the two systems cannot be derived 
one from the other any more than from one common system. The 
fundamental character of the Semitic resides in the triliteral form 
of its roots, which are composed of three consonants, to which are 
joined various vowels in their formative capacity — ^that is, as 
formative elements indicating the various relations of the root. 
Thus in Arabic the root qtl presents the idea of to kill, and qatala 
means he killed, qiitila^hQ was killed, lya^Z = murderer, qitl = 
enemy, &c. Jointly with this inflection, due to the use made of 
various vowels, the Semitic also forms its words by means of 
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suffixes and prefixes, and occadonally with infixes. Bat it does 
not pile up affixes on affixes, or derivatiyes on derivatiyes — whence 
the almost complete uniformity of the Semitic tongues. 

The stmcture of the Semitic verb differs prof oondlj from that of 
the Indo-European. In the second and third persons it distinguishes 
the gender (masculine or feminine) of tilie sabjeet: qaialcU = Blie 
killed, qatala^^he killed — ^which is not the case in the Aryan 
tongues: b?iar(Ui — he or she bears.* The contiast between past, 
present, and future — so fundamental in Aryan — does not exist in 
Semitic, which has two tenses only, answering, the one to the 
action done, and the other to the action not done. 

We thus see how serious are the stractnral differences between 
the two systems, and how discrepant is their method of inflection. 
To what has been said must be added the other characteristic fact, 
that the Aryan system alone has the power of augmenting its 
vowels. This feature consists in prefixing an a to an a, an /, or a 

* But it may be doubted whether the process by which gender is or is 
not distinguished in the personal endings, constitutes a fundamental differ- 
ence between the Aryan and Semitic families, or whether the fact that the 
organic Aryan does not so distinguish gender is due to more than au 
accidental line of development taken by it at a certain stage. It is at least 
certain that Hindi, without at all ceasing to be Aryan in its structure, has 
also come in the course of time to distinguish gender in its conjugation, not 
only in the second and third, but in all three perscms, singular and plural ; 
and not only in tenses that may be looked upon merely as declined parti- 
ciples, but in the f ature, which is based on an organic aorist. Hence it is 
that this tense is, so to say, both conjugated and declined, as thus : 

Masculine farm. Feminine form. * 

Sing. 1. jaliinga j&lungi ^ 

2. 3. jalega jal^ / Shall orwill 

PL 1. 3. jalSng^ jal€ngin t bum. 

2. jalogS jalogin J 

There are even cases in Hindi where the verb so agrees, not with the sub- 
ject but with the object, as in uS'Ue larky an marin -"he struck the g^ls ; here 
martn » struck, being feminine plural in agreemie&t with the object larky an = 
girls. Thus it is that features which would at first sight seem to constitute 
radical differences between two distinct families of speech may be found to 
exist in both, showing that their presence or absence is often the result of 
some particular tendencies worked out while the languages were being 
developed either in a synthetic or an analytic direction.^ — Note by lyanalator. 
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u radical In the Aryan form AImi = I go (Sanskrit emi, Greek 
cifu, Lithuanian einu) the radical I^to go, is augmented in this 
particular tense, mood, and person, and in Semitic there is nothing 
resemhling this. 

These two languages have therefore emerged from the agglu- 
tinating state by different ways, and are accordingly as independent 
of each other in their structure as in their roots, the assumed 
possibility of reducing which to older forms common to both no 
longer calls for special refutation.* 

We shall now proceed to speak in their turn, under three main 
divisions, of the Semitic, Hamitic, and Aryan languages. 

(A) TJie Semitic Languages, 

It is needless to say how entirely conventional are the terms 
Semite and Semitic tongues. They do not even agree with the 
biblical account, which treats as descendants of Shem races whose 
idioms cannot bo classed amongst those that we call Semitic, and 
which, on the other hand, does not regard him as the father of 
peoples whose speech is undoubtedly Semitic. But however this 
be, the words have now acquired such currency, that it would be 
hopeless to attempt to supplant them by others of a more accept- 
able nature. The more rational expression, Syro-ArahiCf is some- 
times used, but it can scarcely be expected to take the place of 
the now generally received nomenclature. As remarked by 
M. Renant in his now classical work, to which we are largely 
indebted, its use can occasion no inconvenience, once it is taken 
as merely a conventional name, its utter inadequacy being other- 
wise thoroughly understood. 

§ 3. — TJie Semite and the Se7niti^ Langitages collectively. 

In spite of the labours of Gesenius (1786 - 1842) and of Ewald, 
we still lack a comparative grammar of these tongues, and even 
any reaUy comprehensive work on their main features. Such a 

• Th. NcBdleke, " Orient tind Occident," ii. p. 375. GOttingen, 1863. 
t ** Histoire Gt^n^rale et Syst^me Compar^e des Lang^nes S^mitiques," 
premiere partie, ** Histoire G^n&rale des Langaes S^mitiqnes." 
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work once successfully carried out, the ao-called Hamite group 
should be taken in hand, and the general Hamite forms should 
then be compared with the primitive Semitic fonns, and an effort 
be thus made at last to restore the broad outlines of a rudimentary 
Hamitico-Scmitic grammar. Such a grammar might doubtless be 
contained in a very few pages, but the possibility of composing it 
can scarcely be questioned. A deeper insight may even yet be 
had into the secrets of the evolution of inflecting idioms, so as to 
attampt the reconstruction of the main features they must have 
presented while still in the agglutinating stage. 

Efforts have already been made to reduce to a biliteral form the 
triliteral, or rather triconsonantal, Semitic roots, and it is not too 
much to hope that this undertaking will prove successfuL^ Benfey 
rightly thinks that it will be greatly promoted by a knowledge 
of the Ilamitic roots, f The Semitic quadriliteral roots, no one 
now doubts, will be all, mthout exception, ultimately restored to 
an older triliteral form. 

In the Semitic system the noun is formed, in the first instance, 
by the addition of certain vowels to the triconsonantal root. 

It will be the duty of a comparative Semitic Grammar to deter- 
mine the use made of the various vowels that impart such and 
such a character to the noun thus formed. This method of 
nominal formation is elementary enough; but there is another, 
that of derivation, in which certain syllables are prefixed or even 
suffixed to the root, the latter process being more recent than that 
in which they are prefixed. 

In the common Semite speech, the noun would seem to have 
had the three genders, J the neuter disappearing at a very remote 
period. The masculine was expressed by no special clement, 

• Chav^, '^ Leg Langaes et lea Baces/* p. 44, Paris, 1862 ; Benan, op, cit.y 
i. ch. 3; " Bapport Annuel Journal Asiatique/' vii e^rie iv. p. 27, Paris, 
1874 ; Schleicher, " Die Unterscheidong von Nomen tind Vorbom in dor 
Lautlichen Form," p. 18. 

t " Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und Orientalischen Philologie in 
Dentschland," p. 691. Munich, 1869. 

X Ewald, " Ausfiihrlichcs Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Spracho," 8th ed. 
p. 445. Gdttingen, 1870. 
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whereas the feminine was in all likelihood denoted by the ending 
at* The organic plural ending was probably 7/mw,t possibly umtt 
or unu,l or even some other form, and it seems to have been 
anterior to the dual 

In the declension there were three cases, a number much inferior 
to that of the Aryan noun. They were the nominative, genitive, 
and accusative, but they have disappeared, to a large extent, from 
all the idioms of the Semitic group except the Arabic, as will be 
seen when we come to treat each of them separately. According 
to some writers the vowel u was the sign of the nominative, i of 
the genitive (in principle) and a of the accusative. § The case- 
endings, accortling to Fr. Miiller were : H for hu, third personal 
pronoun ; t relational suffix, and the demonstrative a7i,\\ 

The common Semite tongue had two tenses only, as above stated 
— a 2^i^ tense denoting finished action, and an imperfect expressing 
incomplete action. They are distinguished from each other by the 
position of the pronominal suffix in regard to thd theme. Thus the 
suffix TA of the second person masculine singular, if placed after 
the theme marks complete action, or the past tense : katabata = 
thou hast written, in Arabic katahta ; if placed before the root it 
denotes imfimshcd action, or the imperfect tense, as in the Arabic 
takataba. 

According to Fr. Miiller, the organic Semite verb was capable of 
being conjugated on fifteen themes (or modifications of the root) : 
the simple form kaiaha — h& wrote, and a strengthened theme 
Icattaha, followed by a series of secondary ones, formed by the 
help of sundry reflective and causative prefixes. However, none of 
the members of the group have retained these fifteen forms, all 
having lost some, and several a great many of them. The same 

* Ewald, "Ausfiihrlichea Lelirbach der Hebraischen Spracbe," 8th ed. 
p. 446. Gottingen, 1870. 

+ Ihid.y p. 465. I 

X Fr. Miiller, " Der Yerbalaasdrack in Semitischen Sprachkreise," ** Sit- 
zungsberichte der Phil. Hist. Classe dor K. Akademie [der Wissenschaften," 
Lx. p. 520. Vienna, 1868. 

§ Olshansen, op. cit,, p. 25. Cf. Ewald, op, cit., p. 323 and following. 

II Op. cit,, p. 519. 
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writer thinks that the passive waa mtsrdy a leflective fonn, con- 
structed hy the aid of the pronominal element hu. The restored 
form kutaha •= it has heen 'written — in Arabic kiUiba — would re- 
present an older hukaliba. CompaiatiTe Semitic gmnmar is bo 
little advanced that it is well to record the BDand and methodical 
eesays in this direction, although atill in a very incomplete state. 

The Semitic alphabet, in its main featoiea, would seem to have 
been developed out of the Egyptian hinogljiihica,* not exactly by 
the Ph(£nicians, says Ewald, bat by some Semitic people intimately 
associated with Egyi>t. Anyhow Uie name of the people is now 
unknown to whom civilisation ia indebted for the immeuBe service 
of having converted the old hieroglyphics into an alphabetic 
system. Thin alf^bet consists of twenty-two consonants, each of 
which must luivo expressed the sonnd answering to the initial sound 
of the being or object represented by the sign itsell Thus the old 
picture of the camel stood for a ^ in the Semite alphabet, because 
the n;ime of the cami^ began with a ^ in their langungp : Chaldec, 
ijiinel ; Syriac, ijittnal. It is needless to observe that these now 
alphabetical signs were diversely modified by the various peoples 
adopting them. 

Tlie Semitic graphic system is gsneially divided into three 
{listinut groups. The western comprinud the Phujnician and the 
old Hebrew, which latter was still current in the second century 
Ixifore our em. The eastern branch embraced the regions of tlie 
Euphrates and the Tigris, Beii^ of a rounder form than the 
western type, it was soon ehanged into a cursive style, which was 
diffused over the countries to the west and north of Arabia. In 
the south of Arabia itself the third or Hiniyaro-Ethiopic system 
had been developed. We shall say a few words on each of these 
three varieties, when treating of the several idioms of the Semitic 
group. 

To the Assyrian cunniforpi writing of the third text of in- 
scriptions of the Aduemunides must be assigned a totally different 
tnigin, as will be seen in its proi>cr place. 

* E. de Bongd, " Hemoire hot rOrigine Eg^ptiomie de I'Alphabet 
Phfoicien." Paris, 1874. 
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The classification of the Semitic idioms is now fairly determined, 
though at first far from being so easy to settle as tliat of the Aryan 
family. In truth they do not present amongst themselves such 
marked features as those, for instance, that distinguish the Keltic 
from the Iranian, the Italic horn the Slavonic branches. It has 
been justly remarked that all the various Semitic idioms do not 
difTer more widely from each other, than do the different members 
of one single branch of the Aryan family ; as, for instance, Russian, 
Bohemian, and Croatian (in the Slavonic) ; English, Flemish, and 
Danish (in the Teutonic branch). 

Still we may reckon three sufficiently distinct groups in the 
Semitic family : 

The Arameo-Asstfrian Group, comprising the two Aramaic 
dialects Chaldee and Stfrtac, together with the Assyrian. 

The Canaanitic Group, embracing Hebrew and Phcenieian, 

The Arabic Group, including Arabic proper and the idioms of 
South Arabia (and Abyssinia) — Hiviyaratic and EhJcili ; Gheez and 
Tigre; Arnharic, Harrari. 

Some writer reduce this classification to two groups, including the 
first two in one single branch, which they call the Twrthem, in 
contrast with the southern, composed of the two varieties of the 
Arabic group. 

We shall now briefly notice these various idioms, and endeavour, 
in conclusion, to ascertain whether it might not be possible to form 
some conjecture as to their original home and common primeval 
type. 

§ 4. — Tlic Arameo-Assynan Group. 

(1) Chaldee and Syriac. 

The name of Aramean is given to two closely related varieties of 
this group : the Chaldee, or eastern, and the Syruie, or western 
dialect. The first is spread over the greater part, if not the whole, 
of Babylonia and Assyria, the second over Mesopotamia and Syria. 

Its general character, compared with the cognate tongues, con- 
sists in the greater loss it has sustained of the old Semitic vowels. 
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which relative inferiority may be attributed to its earlier develop- 
ment. Though, 08 stated, di£fering little from each other, their 
accentual system is quite distinct While the accent in Chaldee 
falls in principle on the last syllable, affecting the penultimate in 
certain special cases only, in Syriac, on the contraiy, it falls regularly 
on the penultimate, in exceptional cases alone affecting the final 
syllable. 

Of the primitive Aramean tongue no documents have survived^ 
such as we possess of the Assyrian, which we shall presently speak 
of. The oldest Aramean texts are contained in the sacred writings 
of the Jews. They are generally spoken of as biblical Chaldee, 
and may date from the fifth or sixth century before our era. Other 
Aramean passages in Holy Writ are still more recent, and about the 
Christian era there appear the Targums, translations and paraphrases 
of the Jewish writings. The language of the Talmuds, some four 
or five centuries older, is much more affected by foreign elements, 
borrowed from the surrounding languages. 

In his history of the Semitic tongues, M. Kenan treats succes- 
sively of the Pagan and Christian Aramean — specimens of the 
first of which we have in the Mendean and Nalnttean, This last 
name is equivalent to that of Chaldee, and of its important 
literature we now possess nothing but the treatise on Nabatean 
agriculture, of unknown date, but translated into Arabic in the 
tenth century. The Sahean — or, more correctly, the language of 
the !^[endeans — ^produced nothing at all so important or practical 
as the Xabatoan literature seems to have possessed. What we do 
l)ossess, including the " Book of Adam," a mass of extravagant 
ravings, seems posterior to Islamism. M. Kenan mentions, as 
peculiar features of Mendean, the confusion and frequent elision of 
the gutturals, the interchange of sharps and flats, and numerous 
contractions. 

The Christian Aramean is represented by the Syriac; which 
shows nothing really national older than the first centuries of our 
era, although it seems certain that a literature of this sort had been 
developed at an earlier period. The Palmyrene inscriptions date 
from the first three centuries, and the Syriac writings from the 
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latter half of the second century. The " Pe«hito " version of the 
Bible is the oldest Syriac work, and is referred to the second 
century. In the fourth there flourished a very important Christian 
Aramean literature, though strongly impressed with Hellenic 
influences. It served in a way as an intermediary between Greek 
and Arabic science, bringing about the transition from the former 
to the latter. Nearly all the Arabic translations from the Greek, 
says M. Kenan, would seem to have been made by Syrian writers 
and on Syriac versions.* Syrian letters began to decline about 
the tenth century, when the ascendancy of Moslem culture was 
iinally established, and Syriac sank to the condition of a liturgical 
language. It is now no longer spoken, except in a very few places 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Urumiah; and even these last 
vestiges must ere long disappear before the advance of the Arabic. 
In our fifth paragraph we shall speak of the Sartmritan dialect, 
which, though frequently grouped with the Chaldee and Syriac, is 
really more akin to the Hebrew; thus belonging, not to the 
Aramean, but to the Canaanitic group. 

(2) Assyricw, 

Side by side with the Aramean, the second language of the 
north-eaistem Semitic group, is that of the third text of the 
cuneiform rock-inscriptions, to which has been given the name of 
Assyrian. According to Oppert we might just as well call it 
Accadian, the name given by EObacks to the still contested agglu- 
tinating tongue, that Oppert calls Sumcrian, and here spoken of 
at p. 141. 

The Assyrian was not admitted without a long and lively 
struggle into the Semitic family, its right to membership with 
which can now no longer be seriously called in question. However, 
the opposition it met with has been of singular advantage to the 
studies connected with the subject, and it may be asserted that we 
already know nearly as much of its grammar as we are ever likely 
to do. The important writings of Eawlinson definitely brought to 

* Benan, op. eit , iii. ch. 8, § 2. 
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» close the series of works wboee object vu to hUIb the natnie 
itself of the Assyrian language. The objectioDB fell one after the 
other; that first of all, which coosiBted in denying its Semitic 
character, based on the difTeieoce of its alphabet from the ordinary 
Semitic graphic system. 

The various Assyrian vritinga, whethei Ninerite or Babylonian, 
are composed of wedge (or clove) shaped signa, of direrae length, 
and differing in their disposition from &oee of the Persian system, 
which will be described ^tan we come to the Iranian tongues. 
These cnneifonn (literally wedgo-abaped) letten derive from ancient 
bieri^lyphics, whose forms may still be eaaUy leoogniaed in some 
of them. Though differing from the Persian, the Assyrian cnnei- 
fonnn are pretty much the same as thoae of the aeeond text of the 
rock inscriptions. Their common origin is obvious, and may be 
detected at the first glance. Theii number is considerable, and 
they denote either ideas or sounds. The latter — that is the phonetic 
signs — stand for full syllables, and for such and such vowels or 
consonants — a fact pointed out by Hincks as far back aa 1S49. 

They are easily transcribed in Roman letters, which, of coursi;, 
is not the case with the ideographic signs. In fact, the phonetic 
value of these can be ascertained only by secondary considerations, 
and to meet the difficulty the ideograms are conventionally trans- 
cribed precisely aa if they were phonetic, bat in Roman capitals. 

The Assyrian texts already collected and preserved in the 
various museums of Europe are very numerous, and it is certain 
that they will be still greatly increased. In the country itself 
there a.K vast numbers of inscribed monuments, including some of 
considerable lengtL Thus the third text of the inscriptions of 
the Achajmenides is, as stated, in Assyrian. The language of the 
second column has already been referred to at p. 139, and wo shall 
in its proper place speak of the Persian, which is that of the first 
column. 

Oppert, who has contributed greatly to the elucidation of the 
Assyriaa cuneiforms,* may be justly considered the founder of 

• " Eip^dition KWDtifiqoe en lUwpolAiiiie," ii. Paris, IB59. 
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Assyrian grammai,* hia mitinga marking a new period ia Asayriology. 
Other granunars hare anlMeqaontly appeared, and the stndy of 
Assyrian no longer piesents any eeriona difficalty.-f 

We subjoin a few notes on Assyrian Grammar ; 

ItB phooetica seem less changed tbas those of the other hro 
Aramean dialects, the sibilants especially faavii^; undei^ne but 
little modification. 

The element at (at times tV) in Assyrian, as in the other Semitic 
tongues, denotes the feminine gender: sar = king, sarraf = queen ; 
i7i< = god, iiat or i?)'* — goddess J mfi)* = great (masculine), ra&iV = 
gieat (feminine). 

The mascnlino plural is t, answering to the Arsmoon in and 
Hebrew im : yum = day, yami = days. The feminine ptnral is pro- 
perty dt (in Hebrew 6t), but also At and ii. The dual occurs but rarely. 

The old case-endings have disappeared, though not without 
leaving clear traces of their former presence. They were um, nom., 
am and im for the two other cases. According to Oppert, this 
" mimmation " would seem to answer to the "nnnnation," to be 
referred to further on in Arabic In course of time the final m 
gradually disappeared, causing Qie preceding vowel itself to Ite 
diversely afTected. 

lu Assyrian thero is no article, but, as in the other Semitic 
tongues, the possessive pronoun is expressed by a sufiixed element : 
bitya = my house ; babiya =- my gates ; eumr/a =? my name ; miniya » 
my names. For the second person singular ka masculine and Id 
feminine: »um^c- thy name (speaking of a man); imiHiki=\hy 
names (speaking of a woman). 

No trace of the ot^anic Semitic perfect tense has been dis- 
covered, there being nothmg but tbo imperfect, expressing unfinished 
action, and formed by the theme preceded by the personal suffixes. 

* " El^nenti de la GrammKirs AasfTieiuie," 2ad edition. Fans, 186ft. 

t H^nant, " GipoaS des Eliments de la Oiammiure Asayrienne," Paris, 
IS6S1 "Le Syllabaire Aasyrieu," PuiH, 1869-71; "Lofooa d'Epigraphie 
Assvrieaua," Paris, 1873 ; Sajoe, " An Aaijriui QTumnar," London, 187S ; 
Schrader, "Die AssjiiBch-BabjloDiBoben Keilintohriften," "ZeiMchr. dsr 
DeDtachea Horgenliadiichen QesellBcliaft," zii. p. 1^S2, Leipxig, ISTS. 
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The direct pronominal object is attached to the verb, as in the 
Semitic system geneially. Thus the phrase, "I havo-subdued- 
them," is expressed in one word, by adding the pronoun sumil = 
them, to the fonn " I have subdued." 

We may remark, in conclusion, that Assyrian was spoken down 
almost to the Christian era, when it was at length Bnpplanted by 
Aininean ; wliieh, in its turn, had to yield to the sjiread of Arabic 



§ 5. — 77ie Canaanifie Group. 

The languages of this group have been, on the whole, much better 
preserved than the Aramoan, as is clearly shown by the forma of 
old or claasic Hebrew. 

(I) Hebrew 

Has passed through three successive phases, thus described by 
Ewald.* The fn^mente, dating from the time of Moses, show 
Hebrew already formed, and essentially the same as that of more 
recent times. It must, therefore, even then have been already very 
old. In the second period, dating from the Kings, it shows 
symptoms of diverging into two styles, an ordinary and a more 
artistic style. The third period begins with the seventh century 
before onr era ; it is a period of decay, during which it is continually 
encroached npon by the Aramean tongues. 

However, the differences are but slight between each of these 
periods. " The important point," says Renan, " is to insist on the 
grammatical unity of Hebrew, on the fact of the groat uniformity 
of records of such diverse times and sources as have entered into 
the Jewish archives. It would doubtless bo rash to assert, with 
M. Movers, that one hand had retouched all the ivritings of the 
Hebrew canon, in ortier to reduce them to a uniform language. 
Still it must be allowed that few literatures present such an 
impersonal character, or one so free from the particular stamp of 
any individual writer or definite epoch, "t 

* " Ansf iihrlichei Lehrboch' irr Hebr&isclien Spnohe," 6th ed. p. 23. 
OOttingen, 1870. 
t Op. dt., n. oh, 1. 
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Xot till the eleventh century before oar era do we meet with any 
Hebrew writings that have not been Bubsequently retouched. 
Three or four centuries hiter on, the Uebrew langu^e enters on its 
golden age, and towards the sixth century begins to disappear as a 
national form of speech. Long before the epoch of the Maccabees 
Araiuean had assumed the ascendant in Palestine, fferertheless, 
works continued to be still written in Hebrew, till within abont a 
hundreil years of our era. Kenan divides into two distinct periods 
the history of modem or post-biblical Hebrew. The first extends 
to the twelfth century, its principal monument being the Mishna, a 
collection of Rabbiiucal traditions, or a sort of second Bible. In 
it occur a certain number of Aiamean, as well as some Greek and 
Latin words. After having adopted Arabic culture in the tenth 
century, the Jews saw a revival of their literature, when their 
follaw-cunntrymen, banished from Mussulman Spain, found a refuge 
in the south of France. The language of this epoch is stiH the 
literary idiom of the Jews. 

The Hebrew vowel system, like the Aramean, is of the simplest, 
but the consouantal, as in all the Semitic family, is rich in sibilants 
and ii^pinites. The sibilants are four in number, answering to our 
nit, K, £, and (a. These letters play a much more prominent part in 
Hebrew than in the cognate tongues. There are also four aspirates, 
two soft juid two guttural, kheth and aijin, which last interchange 
occasionally with k and q. Besides the three pairs of explosives : 
k,g; t,d\ and p, b, there is a y, stronger (that is, uttered lower 
down in the throat) than the simple k, and a tit, as transcribed 
by sonu^ authors, stronger (or thicker) than the t ; also a labial 
e.'tplosivc distinct from the p, and often represented by an/. It 
shoidd, however, be observed that those consonants naturaUy 
susci^ptible of being aspirated really are aspirated in pronunciation 
when preciided by a vowel. Lastly, there are the { and r, the 
nasals n and m, the semi-vowels to and y. 

In noting the feminine is formed, as a rule, by adding the 
element at, subject to certain modifications, the t sometimes 
changing to a simple aspirate, and the a disappearing at others. 

Masculines form their plural, in principle, by the addition of im. 
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occasionally replaced by the Arunean iiiy and the general feminine 
plural ending is 6t, The Hebrew dual, lees general than in Arabic, 
but better preserved than in Aramean, is formed by the ending oliTk 

The nominative is no longer marked by any special ending. 
Whatever is to be said of the attempts made to restore the 
primitive forms of the Semitic cases, there remain in Hebrew but 
very doubtful traces of the old nominative suffix ; and the same is 
true of the accusative and genitive. 

Apart from the nominativOy which is expressed by the theme 
itself, the Hebrew cases are now indicated either by prepositions or 
by what is called the state of the noun in government A noun 
in this state, opposed to the '* noim absolute," assumes a really 
dependent position, from which we see that the principal function 
of this state is to express the idea of the genitive. In the singular 
masculine nouns in this state remain in principle unchanged, imme- 
diately preceding the noun they govern. In the plural they lose, 
in principle, their final ?w, at times the preceding vowel also. It 
has been above stated that the final t feminine is sometimes 
changed to an aspirate ; but in government the organic t of those 
feminine nouns remains in full vigour, while in the plural they 
retain the ending 6L These, of course, are but the general laws, 
subject to many exceptions that cannot here bo noticed. Wo may 
add, however, that the noun in construction may be followed, not 
only by another noun, but also by a pronoun : f/ha7}i^ '=]iis people ; 
hen-t — my son. 

By employing prepositions, as it does, instead of case-endings, 
Hebrew exhibits so far a perfectly analytic character. It is, in 
fact, incorrect to speak with grammarians of a dative, a locative, 
or an ablative, the forms thus described being nothing but nouns 
or pronouns combined with prepositions. The more frequently 
recurring of these prepositions consist of a single consonant only : 
Z = to, towards ; i^ = in. The origin of nearly all of these particles 
is unknown, but they derive, in principle, from verbal roots, 
whereas the corresponding Aryan prepositions are mostly of pro- 
nominal origin. 

Inflection plays an important part in the formation of nouns. It 
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consists, as already remarked, in the variation of tlie radical 
vowels. 

Besides the prepositions, Hebrew possesses an article, closely 
united to the noun, its exclusive function being that of a simple 
determinative. 

It is diversely modified by euphonic laws, but its primitive 
form seems to have been hal. The consonant I assimilates always 
to the initial letter of the following noun, and the vowel a is 
sometimes lengthened. Thus, from 7?2<^($m == place, we get ham- 
Tndqdm = the place. After certain prepositions the h disappears. 

Wo have already stated that the Semitic system has two tenses 
only — one denoting complete, the other denoting incomplete action. 
Hebrew remains faithful to this simple conception. The two 
tenses, as stated, are distinguished by the position of the personal 
suffix, which in the past is placed after, and in the imperfect before 
the theme. 

Thus in zdquanti = I am old, I have grow^ old, in hdlakti « I 
have gone, we recognise perfect forms; because here the pro- 
nominal element ti is sufl&xed. But in ndsuh^^vf^ will return, 
the action is not yet completed, because the personal element is 
prefixed. 

The verbal forms themselves are now five only, whereas we have 
seen that there were reckoned fifteen in the primitive Semitic type. 
Even now Aramean possesses one more than the Hebrew, while 
Arabic is still more wealthy. The five Hebrew forms consist of 
the simple and four derivative ones. 

Until the last few centuries of the old era the rude and angular 
Phoenician alphabet was that of the Jews also. It was then 
Advant^eously replaced by the rounder and more flowing Chaldean 
letters. The old alphabet is still found on the coins of the epoch 
of the Maccabees, and on some others apparently struck later on 
during the war with the Romans. Nevertheless, at the time of the 
Maccabees the Jews were already in possession of a more recent 
xilphabet, that continued in use amongst the Samaritans.* 

The new, or Chaldean, alphabet no more distinguished the vowels 

* Olahansen, op, ett, p. 52. 

H 2 
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than did the old one. This was a serious defect, which was 
attempted to be partly remedied by employing consonants to 
represent vowel sounds ; but the device, though applied with some 
judgment, could produce but partial and unsatisfactory results. To 
the Massoretes is attributed the invention of the vowel points, 
dating seemingly from the beginning of the sixth century of our 
era. A certain number of useful modifications was also introduced 
in the character of the consonants. Thus, those meant to be uttered 
strongly were distinguished from the others by a point {dagesh) 
in the body of the letter. The sound of s and «/i, hitherto repre- 
sented by the same sign, were now distinguished by a diacritical 
point over tlus sign to the right or the left, as the case might be. 
(Thusto = s; l£f = sh). 

A word on Saviaritan, by some writers grouped with the Aramean 
brancL Others seem more correctly to classify it mth the 
Canaanitic division, "while still admitting that it has been pro- 
foundly influenced by Aramean. 

(2) Phoenician* 

Very little is kno^vn of the races occupying Palestine before tli(^ 
arrival of the Semitic tribes, probably from the south-east, who 
called themselves (^anaanites. These tribes themselves, amongst 
which must be included the Phoenicians, were obliged to give way 
before the Beni-Isracl, who, under the leadership of Joshua, over- 
ran the greater part of Palestine about 1,300 years before our era. 
The Canaanites were now driven westwards towards the coast, and 
it may be supposed that this event contributed greatly to develop- 
their relations with the lands watered by the Mediterranean. The 
Israelites, from whom civilisation has otherwise suffered so much, 
may have thus, though indirectly, rendered it for the nonce a most 
important service^ 

This is not the place to discuss the question whether the Israelites 
originally spoke an Aramean dialect, afterwards adopting a Canaanitic 

•SchroBder, "Die Phcenizische Sprache." Halle, 1869. One of the 
best essays on Phconician, to which we are indebted for much of these 
details. Benan, op. cit.j ii. ch. 2. 
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form of speecL The only fact we are concerned with is the 
present identity of Hebrew with Phoenician. It may be unhesi- 
tatingly asserted that there existed a common Canaanitic language 
that in due course gave birth to both of these varieties, which are 
sister-tongues standing on the same level ; and it is therefore in- 
correct to represent Phoenician, as ia often done, as a dialect of the 
Hebrew. The error dates from the time when the first attempts 
were made to interpret the Phoenician documents! Comparative 
grammar was still unknown at that period, and the linguists, who 
came across Phoenician texts, naturally derived this language from 
Hebrew, which they found it so strongly resembling. But there is 
now no longer room for any doubt on the subject ; the two idioms, 
as stated, are cognate, descending both in parallel lines from a 
common mother-tongue. Once severed from one another, they 
followed each its own destiny, " developing themselves independ- 
ently, amongst peoples of diiferent character and manners, and 
thus diverging in course of time, not so much in their grammar, as 
in the general features of their composition." — (Renan.) It has 
justly been said that their dififerences were mere provincial varieties. 

Amongst their more marked differences is mentioned the 
Phoenician peculiarity of employing in the current speech a certain 
number of forms and expressions that in Hebrew are looked on as 
archaic, occurring in the more lofty style only. Many Phoenician 
terms have a different meaning from the corresponding Hebrew 
words, being sometimes taken in ^ wider, sometimes in a narrower, 
sense. On the other hand, Phoenician possesses a relative pro- 
nominal form more primitive than the Hebrew form, and is 
otherwise distinguished by some further peculiarities, now well 
•enough understood, but which need not be here dwelt upon. 

Phoenician, as it appears in its inscriptions, which are not of 
very great antiquity, betrays important marks of Aramean elements, 
more, perhaps, than Hebrew does. The Phoenician of the colonies 
settled on the north coast of Africa also shows these same Aramaic 
traces ; though the fact is not surprising, when we consider the 
extreme antiquity of Aramean influences, and the constant relations 
maintained by the African settlements with the mother-country. 
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Puriie, or African Phceuieiaii, which wu of coune the language 
of the Carthaginiana, ie very deaAy difidad into t«ro dialects — an 
ancient and a moro recent; the fint being identical vith the 
Phceniciitn of Palestine. ^eo-Ponio ia mora corrupt, and ita 
orthc^raphy often very defectiTe. Its chief momunentB are met 
with in Tunis and Eastern Algeria. The neo-Pnnio alj^bet 
differs materially from tlie old Phcenician, of which, holrever, it ia 
bat a variety. -Its letters hare been geneially aimplified, aome of 
them 1)eing leduccd to a single stroke, and being often almost 
confused with each other,* 

Of Phoenician litemturo there survive only a few fragments of 
Sanchoniathon's Phtenician history, and the " Periploua of Hanno," 
translated into Greek ; further, some words occniring in the classics, 
a passage in Plautus, find a series of coins and inscriptions. These 
last monuments have been mostly discovered on various points 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, at Marseilles, in Spain, on 
the north coast of Africa, and in the islands of Cyprus, tSanlinia, 
and Malta— Phccnicia itself so far supplying bat a limited number 
of inscriptions. 

Phrenieian disap|>eared from Palestine even before Punic had 
been, like it, absorbed by more fortunate tco^^es. We may believe, 
with Kenan, that Punic was spoken down to the ilohammedan 
invasion, and that the ease with whiiih Arabic spread over certain 
regions of northern Africa, was precisely doe to this persistence of 
the Semitic Phouiician, from which Arabic itself did not greatly 
differ, although belonging to another branch of the family. 

§ 6. — The Arabic (Jivup. 
It ia only for want of a better term that the name of Arabic is 
given to tho sonthem branch of the Semitic tongues. The word is, 
properly speaking, applicable only to the IshmaeUtic, which is but 
one of the two sub-divisions of the Arabic group. The Himyaritic, 
Gheez, and other Semitic idioms of southern Arabia (and Abys- 

* Jadaa, " Etnda dfrnonatrativa de la Langue Ph^cieiuie et (is la Langao 
Libyquo," Paria, 18V i "l»o bj the eame writer, " NodtbUsb Stndea snr one 
S^e d'lQBciiptioDa Nonudico-PimiqiieB," Foiis, 1867. 
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sinia) were not known for a long time after the Arabic, and it was 
in consequence of their dose affinity to this language that the 
generic tenn of Arabic came to be somewhat incorrectly extended 
to them also. 

(1) Arabic, 

The astonishing stability peculiar to the Semitic idioms is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in the Arabic, nor is there any- 
thing more singular, not to say s trange , than the almost absolute 
uniformity of this language, throughout the ages it has lasted and 
the vast domain it has occupied. 

Since the epoch of Mohammed (end of sixth and beginning of 
seventh century)^ and even in the poems anterior to Islamism, 
Arabic appears such as the literary language is at the present day, 
that is, in full possession of all its forms, of its copious vocabulary, 
and, one might say, perfect as ever. 

The original form of the Koran was that of a sort of narrative 
composition. .According to Eenan's expression, it is, so to say, a 
collection of Mohammed's " orders of the day." It was not entirely 
composed in the lifetime of the Prophet, certain portions being 
subsequent to his death. In any case his followers scraped together 
all the shreds and fragments of his utterances, forming of them a 
sort of typical or standard work, the copies of which were, in their 
turn, revised by the Caliph Othman, in the middle of the seventh 
century (644-656). The preponderance of the Koreish dialect, 
spoken in the heart of Arabia, was thus definitely established. The 
style of the Koran itself is of two kinds, the first a sort of poetic 
prose, the second rhythmical. 

The older poems, above referred to, were certainly not much 
anterior to Islamism, and the language of the Mollak&ts, referred to 
the b^inning of the sixth century, is pure literary Arabic, not an 
ancient or older form of the language. 

The Semites of central Arabia were unacquainted with the art of 
writing, properly so-called, previous to the beginning of the sixth 
century. From the first very defective, and leading to the con- 
fusion of certain consonants represented by one and the same 
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character, the Arabic alphabet was reformed at an early date, in 
fact, during the first century of the hegira, as is supposed, though 
the refoim was not accomplished all at once.. It was effected 
gradually, reducing the alphabet to its present form, with its vowel 
points and with certain diacritical marks, distinguishing several 
of the characters whose primitive form was the same. (Thus : 

Not without good reason has Arabic been called the Sanskrit of 
the Semitic race. In trutl^ it plays the same part amongst its cognate 
tongues that Sanskrit does amongst the Aryan languages, regard 
being always had to the far more intimate resemblance of the 
Semitic idioms to each other. 

We have already remarked that Arabic has retained the tliree 
cases of the primitive Semitic tongue — the nominative, accusative, 
and genitive — faint traces only of which are to be detected in the 
northern groups. These cases are formed, as already stated, by the 
three vowels, u, i, a, with which the word ends when preceded by 
the article ; but when this is not the case, they are followed by a 
nasal. 

Thus the noun ends in w/t, an, in, as the case may be, when 
unaccompanied by the article, but in u, nominative ; a, accusative ; 
and i, genitive, when joined with the article. The state of govern- 
ment exists in Arabic as well as in Hebrew. 

!N'uniber is denoted in two ways. One is the usual Semitic pro- 
cess, una for the nominative, and tna for the oblique case mascu- 
line; (ito7i and citin for the corresponding feminine, with which 
compare the Aramean in and 6t, and the Hebrew vn, 6t. This 
plural form is Ciilled sound, perfect, external, or regular. 

The second process is described as broken, imperfect, itdeiiial, 
irregular. Here plurality is expressed by a modification of the 
root : " Frangitur fornui singularis vel mtttata una alterave voccdium, 
vd aliqua literarum transpodta atU dbjecta, vet nova litera insertaJ** 

* Zschokke, " Institntioncs Pandament. Ling. Ar.," Vienna, 1869 ; H. 
Derenboiirg, " Essai snr les Formes de Plnriels en Arabe/' " Joamal Asia, 
tique," 1867 ; S. Gnyaid, *' Nonvel Essai snr la Formation da Pluriel Bris^ en 
Arabo," Paris, 1870. 
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At times the body of the word is lengthened, and a prefixed : tifi = 
child, rt(/V7/ = children. Other processes may be seen in special 
works' on the subject.* 

The dual endings are dni nominative, aim oblique : yadani = the 
two hands. 

Arabic retains the two organic Semitic tenses, the present being 
expressed sometimes by one and sometimes by the other. Thus the 
perfect is used if the present action has already been previously 
accomplished, and if it is a continued action, as in the formula : 
dixerunt dieuntqm. But the other tense is used, if the pres^Xit 
action is connected with some other action presently to be spoken 
of. The future is treated in the same way. 

Both tenses are formed as in the other Semitic tongues. The 
personal element is prefixed to express imperfect, and suffixed to 
express perfect action. 

It may be added that of the fifteen primitive forms, Arabic has 
retained nine, which is considerably more than the Hebrew. 

It would be a mistake to look on vulgar Arabic as anything more 
than the literary language simplified. The main difference between 
the two is, that the vernacular has allowed the cases to drop out of 
current use, thus arriving at a state of analysis analogous to the 
Aramean and Hebrew. It has also entirely lost the process of the 
noun in government. In any case, as Eenan observes,+ a number 
of facts show that the main features of the literary language 
existed also in the ancient Arabic tongue. Thus, the inflections 
peculiar to the former are absolutely necessary to explain the 
metrical system of the old poetry. It is even supposed that certain 
tribes of central Arabia still retain in ordinary speech the inflections 
peculiar to the written form, J and which would elsewhere seem 
pretentious and pedantic. 

In the literary style there can be no question of dialects. It is 
a language fixed once for all, and which must die out such as it is, 
without leaving any varieties behiiid it. But the same cannot be 

* Derenbonrg, " Note Sur la Grammaire Arabe,'' premiere partie, Th^rie 
<leB Formes. Farifi, 1869. 

t OP' cit.f iv. ch. 2. J Ihid, 
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said of the spoken tongue, which, however little differing from the 
other, differs from it precisely by one of those changes that con- 
stitute the very life of so many languages — ^that is, the transition 
from the synthetic to the analytic state. Vulgar Arabic grows, 
no doubt, very slowly, but still it grows; whence its present 
dialectic varieties, which are mainly four, those of Barbary, Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt. The last three are allowed to differ but slightly, 
each possessing a number of local terms and peculiar expressions, 
but the divergence goes no farther. The Barbary dialect presents 
some grammatical differences, though not serious enough to prevent 
it from being readily understood throughout the whole domain 
occupied by the Arabic language. 

Midtese is of Arabic origin, but is now nothing but a rude jargon 
full of real barbarisms and foreign elements. The same was the 
case with the Mosarahlc of the south of Spain, which seems not to 
liave (juite died out till the last century. * 

Arabic has supplied a large number of words to certain European 
and Asiatic languages. Tlus is particularly true of the Iranian 
idioms, including the present Persian, of the Turkish, and of some 
modern Indian dialects, which swarm with Arabic words. Amongst 
the neo-Latin tongues Spanish and Portuguese have borrowed both 
directly and indirectly from it, and amongst the Arabic words in 
English and French may be mentioned the following: cotton, 
zero, cipher, algebra, crimson, magazine, nadir, chemistry, <^c. 
(See Tmnslator's "English Language," p. 164.) 

(2) Lawjucujes of Sooth Arabia and Abyssinia, 

The second branch of the Arabic group, known also as the 
"Yoktanide," is composed of two branches, which it took some, 
time to classify not merely with the Arabic, but even with the 
Semitic at all. It occupies on the east the south of Arabia, and 
on the west at least a portion of Abyssinia. 

The primitive Semitic language of the south of Arabia was the 
HlmyarHic, now known by a large number of inscriptions. It 
possesses, like the Arabic, the jwculiar form of " broken," plurals 

* Renan, op. cit. 
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niready apokea of. Its alphabet has given occasion to some 
interesting rosearches. It is now known to derive from the primitive 
Semitic writing, from which, ns we have seen, have also apning the 
Chaldean, Arabic, and, in fact, all the Semitic alphabets except the 
Assyrian cimeiforms. 

The Mohammedan conqnest overthrew the Himyaritic civilisa- 
tion, and Arabic spread grodnally throughout the south of the 
peninsuln, as far as the shores of the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of 
Aden. Still the Himyaritic lauguago did not perish without 
leaving some traces behind. In the extreme south of Arabia, and 
more particularly in the Mahrah district, about 50° loug. and 
20° lat., some forty years ago there was discovered the Elikili 
language, which, if not a lineal descendant of the old Himyaritic, 
is at least closely allied to it. 

From a very remote period the Semites of South Arabia had 
known and colonised the south-west coast of the Ked Sea. Many 
centuriea before our era, though at what particular date it is now 
impossible to say, they brought thither, together with their civili- 
sation, the ImigiiitgB known as the Ghcez, sometimes also called by 
the vague and misleading name of Ethiopian, whose forms are 
intimately related to those of the Himyaritic The Gheez ia now 
no longer spoken, and exists only as a learned and liturgical language. 
Christianity is known to have spread over Ethiopia towards the 
fourth century, to which period must also in all probability be 
referred the Gheez version of the Bible, besides which, Ethio[Man 
literature is enriched by translations of a number of Jewish, 
Christian, Greek, and Arabic works. With the arrival of the 
Jesuits in Abyssinia set in the period of decay. Those formidable 
, apostles, whom the Abyssinians got rid of only too late, "by 
attracting to themselvea all the instruction and opposing the native 
teaching, left the country in a state of profound barbarism, from 
which it has not yet recovered." • 

Gheez was a highly-developed language, possessing, like the 

Arabic, the " broken" plurals, and retaining certain endings that 

Hebrew and Aromcan have lost Of the fifteen primitive fonns of 

* Benau, op. cit, iv. ch. 1. 
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the Semitic verb it preserved thirteen (Fr. Miiller, op, cit., p. 629), 
that is, far more than any of the cognate tongues. The Gheez 
alphabet, though written from left to right, and not from right to 
left, like the other Semitic alphabets, is now known to have derived 
from the same source as the Himyaritic 

Besides the Gheez, which, as stated, is now a dead language, 
there are still spoken in Abyssinia a number of Semitic idioms 
J)elonging to the same group, and which, if they do not derive 
directly from it, are at least closely related to Gheez. Of these 
there are three leading languages : the Amharic, in the south-west 
of Abyssinia ; the IHfp'e, in the north ; and the Harari, in the 
south-east, at about 40° long, and 10* lat. These have, perhaps, 
been grafted on to older languages belonging to other families, 
but their grammar is unquestionably Semitic, so that they must 
necessarily be grouped with the Gheez.* 

§ 7. — Lidiimlualiti/ of the Semitic Idhim, 

Their Primeval Home, 

Much greater pains have been, and still are, taken to find a 
tiommon link between the Aryan and the Semitic families, than to 
compare the various numbers of this last group together, and thus 
restore, at least in its general outlines, the common mother-tongue 
of all the Semitic languages. It may bo presumed that, considering 
the slight differences that exist between them, this task may, in the 
present state of our knowledge, not prove too formidable. In any 
case it must prove far less so than the analogous undertaking on 
behalf of the Aryan tongues, which has so far been attended with 
so little success. 

It need scarcely be observed that the writers who have been 
most zealous in their endeavours to compare the Semitic with the 
^\jyan group have never thought of the obvious objection, that they 
should not compare Hebrew or Arabic with Zend, Sanskrit, or 
Greek, but rather the common Semitic with the common Aryan 
mother-tongue. All the points of resemblance they have sought 

* Fr. Miiller, ** Ueber die Harari-Bprache im dstlichen Africa." Yienna, 18&i. 
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to establish may be said always to rely on etymologieB, and never 
on grammar : and this alone at onco and hopelessly condemns them. 
Etymology, as shown in our iiist chapter, is in no sense a science. 
By means of it we might easUy derive the moat irreconcUnblo 
languages one from the other — not only Basque from Irish, Etruscan 
from Tibetan, but even Hebrew from Sanskrit, or Sanskrit from 
Hebrew, at pleasure. It b grammar, as Renaa has well said, that 
constitutes the individuahty of a language ; hence " the attempt 
must bo abandoned to establish a connecting link between the 
Aryan and Semitic grammatical systems, which are two distinct 
creations, absolutely separated from each other." — (Op. mt.,v. ch. 2.) 

When speokii^ of inflection in general (p. 147), we remarked 
upon the deep and radical difference that existed between the 
Semitic and Aryan grammar. Here it will be enough to repeat 
that the pretended relations sought to be established between 
them are reduced to some futile etymologies, lacking all scientific 
character. All such facts, past, present, and future, would be at 
once outweighed by one single argument drawn from the formation 
of the words themselves. 

Two principal causes seem to have been at the bottom of 
the unscientific conception of the common origin of the Aryan 
and Semitic tongues. The firat of these lies in the nationality, or 
rather in the race itself, of a certain class of writera that have 
upheld this opinion. Without quoting names, the fact is known 
well enough that a great many of them are Jews; which will 
account for much of the spirit pervading theii writings. The second 
cause hes in the biblical, or clerical feeling, the spirit of infatuation 
and medieval darkness, which sees nothing true except in theology, 
and which begins by denouncing free and secular inquiry, while 
ever ready at the last moment to turn round and cry out that all 
knowledge proceeds from it, and from it alone. But with this 
second cause we need not trouble ourselves, for discussion is out of 
place with people who proclaim themselves inspired and above 
reason. The motive, however, is easily underatood that induces 
these champions of Holy Writ to attribute to all the languages of 
e common source, and more particularly to associate 
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them directly or indirectly wiih the assumed speech of the &ther 
of the Jewish race. But, as Seriptuie itself says, we must let the 
dead bury their dead. 

It is difficult to pronounce dogmatically on the question of the 
region in which was spoken the common mother-tongue of all 
the Semitic idioms. The Arameans and Canaanitcs are generally 
allowed to have entered Palestine from the south-east, but it would, 
perhaps, be wise to venture on nothing further. Some more daring 
^vriters assume that this common speech — whence sprang the 
Aramean, Canaanite, and Arabic — ^was spoken in the north of 
Arabia, or, perhaps, in central Arabia. The fact, of course, is 
XK>ssible, but so far utteiiy unsupported by any sort of positive 
proof.* 

Questions of this sort must always remain obscure, nor can they 
be solved by philolog}*^ alone without the aid of anthropology and 
archeology. 

(B) Tlie Hamitic Languages, 

It is needless to say that the expression Hamitic is quite as 
defective as Semitic. But it seems now consecrated by use, and 
we have been fain to adopt it for lack of a better. The term 
"Libyan" has indeed been proposed, but it says too little, and is 
applicable to one division only of the Hamitic family. 

However probable in itself, it is difficult to assert positively that 
the Hamitic tongues, spread over most of Egypt and along the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean, did at any time occupy the 
regions of the Euphrates and Tigris, thence making their way 
through Syria, Palestine, and Arabia Petra^ into Africa. 

Still less, if possible, is known as to the country in which the 
Hamitic broke away from the Semitic family. All that can be 
said on the subject is that the separation must have taken place at 
a very remote epoch. The stability of the Semitic idioms in their 
old forms throughout the historic period speaks at once for the 

* The whole qnestioii has been f ally discnsBed by Sohiador in " Die 
Abstammung der Ghald&er and die Ursitze der Semiten," " Zeitschr. der 
Deatschen Morgenlftnd. Gesellsohaft," xxzvii Leipzig, 1878. 
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great antiquity of the time when Semitic and Hamitic were yet to 
be, but when a now forever lost langnage did exist, whence both 
would some day spring. 

In bis "Allgemeine Ethnogiaphie " (p. 445) Fr, MUller well 
describes the relations that existed between the two. Their affinity, 
he justly remarks, is rather in the identity of the organism than 
in the coincidence of fully-developed forms. The two families 
must have separated at a time when their common mother-tongue 
was still in a very backward state of development. Moreover, the 
Hamitic group seems at a very early date to have split into two 
branches, the various idioms of which are far less allied to each 
other than is the case with the different membors of the Semitic 
group. 

The pronominal system of the two families has been mainly 
instrumental in establishing their aflinity, the roots of their pro- 
nouns and the process of forming the plural by means of on ending 
being ideatical in both;* a fact which has now been tlioroughly 
ascertained. 

In the philological section of " The Voyage of the Novnra round 
the World " (Vienna, 1867), Fr. Miillei has essayed to draw a some- 
what summary outline of the general Hamitic grammar In the 
nouns the feminine is characterised by the element li, t; the plural 
sign is, in principle, an, sometimes rU, and occasionally u, which 
may be merely a secondary form of cm. There is in this group 
no trace of nominal inflection properly so called, its place being 
supplied by particles placed either before or after the noun, to 
express the usual relations of the noun to the rest of the phrase. 

Verbal forms ore numerous, as in the Semitic group, nnd the 
tense system is equally elementary, as will presently be seen. 

The three Hamitic groups, as stated, are: the Egyptian, the 
Libyan, and the Ethiopian. And first — 

% 1. — Tlia Egyptian Group. 

It was at the beginnii^ of the present century that the ancient 
It XgTptien et dans les Langoes 
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Egyptian hieroglyphics were again deciphered, after having remained 
a dead letter for many hundreds of years. Their interpretation has 
shed a lustre on the name of Champollion, who, if not the only 
expounder of these precious texts (having, in fact, been anticipated 
by Young), has undoubtedly done more than any other for their 
rapid elucidation. 

Hero let us premise a few words on the nature of these hiero- 
glyphics.* 

The number of these characters is considerable, some being 
phonetic, others figurative. The phonetic signs are easily tran- 
scribed in Eoman letters, though the Egyptians themselves often 
Avrote the consonants only, omitting the vowels of the word. StiD 
these may generally be easily restored, either from the context or 
by comparing the word in question with the word answering to it 
in the Coptic language, of which we shall have presently to speak. 
Let us add that the phonetic signs may be either simply alphabetical 
— that is, expressing, for instance, one consonant only — or else 
syllabic — that is, denoting a full syllable. But in either case their 
transcription is, of course, equally easy. 

The figurative signs are true images, or pictures, and are placed 
at the end of words >vritten in phonetic letters, their object being 
to determine more precisely the sense of these words. At times, 
however, the text contains none but figurative characters, and then 
they present a serious difficulty to the reader, who, in such cases, 
must have recourse to any possible duplicates of such texts. 

In Egyptian there are two genders, the masculine and the 
feminine, the latter being denoted by the characteristic suffix t 
Thus «o?i = brother ; 5ow^ = sister. Observe, however, that this t 
may also be placed before the noun. 

The dual endings are : ui masculine, ti feminine ; sonw' = two 
brothers. 

The plural is u for both genders: «onw = brothers, ^ft/V* - fathers, 
from son and tef. 

Of declension properly so-called there is no trace. 

The article is occasionally used, especially in the more recent 

* Bmgfch, " Grammaire Hieroglyphique." Leipzig, 1872. 
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language. It is ^ or ^ for the singular masculine, ta or tc for the 
feminine. Thus nutei* = god ; mUert = goddess ; pa nuter = the god ; 
hi uideH =3 the goddess. In the jjlural iia or ne for both genders : 
na niiteru «= the gods. 

The adjective, as a nile, immediately follows its noun, agreeing 
with it in gender and number : sid art = elder daughter ; dmu ura — 
great masters, where in the first example t marks the feminine 
singular, in the second u denotes the plural. 

The subject is placed sometimes before the verb, but the usual 
order is — verb, subject, direct object, indirect object, adverb. 

In the verbal forms the personal element is suffixed : 

Uonk=tliou art (masculine). 
Uont» thou art (feminine). 
Uonf ""he is. 
Uons » she is. 
IJonten— you are. 
Uonu=»they are. 

At the opening of this paragraph we spoke of the hierorihjphic 
writing only. But it will be easily imagined that this system 
must have been simplified in course of time, becoming considerably 
modified in order to adapt itself to the wants of evcry-day life. 
Thus arose the two cursive writing systems knoAvn as tlio hieratic 
and denuAir, In his second book Herodotus speaks of tlie twofold 
Egyptian writing — the sacred and the popular. The hieratic, 
running from right to left, is merely a cursive and often much 
shortened form of the old hieroglyphics. It is seldom met with 
on the granite monuments, and occurs mostly on the papyrus 
documents. It was the learned and religious writing, of wliich the 
demotic itself was in its turn a more curtailed form, though still 
containing a number of real ideograx)hic signs. This was the popular 
style, employed in transcribing the language in current use,* a 
language which helps to explain many differences between the old 
Egyptian and the Coptic. 

Coptic derives directly from the ancient Egyptian, its literary 
period extending from the second to the seventh century of our 

* Bmgsch, ^'Grammaire D^motiqne.*' Berlin, 1855. 

N 
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era. It is a purely Christian, though Bomei^uit copious, litetatoie, 
brotight to a sudden close by IsUinisin, iriiich ruined the Coptic 
langunge, Bupplanting it by the Ambic wherever it was etill 
vemncular. It continued, however, for some time to eke out a 
piecHriotts existence in some few monaeteries, but ie now quite 
extinct 

Coptic phonology was richer than the old Egyptian, though its 
gmnimiir did not greatly differ tiom it. Any one familiar with 
Coptic may easily leara Egyptian, or vice ver»A, though the Coptic 
vocabulary includes rather a large number of Greek words. As 
in. Egyptian, Coptic marks the feminine by prefixing t to the noun ; 
and wo liavG seen that the old language could use this element as a 
prefix as well as a suffix. The plural sign is h, also as in Egyptian ; 
but there is a second form, ?, which may combine with the first : 
K&; = teaching ; (»7«iH* = teachings. Of cases there are no traces, 
their want being supplied by prepositions. 

The Coptic verb possesses the twofold formation of prefixes and 
aufiixi-s, which may easily be compared with the double Semitic 
formation above spoken of. But to the two Coptic forms no 
special value can be attributed, such as can be to the Semitic* 
Thus tile masculine pronoun k = thou, is sometimes prefixed to tlie 
verbal theme, and sometimes suffixed, mthout any apparent 
difference of meaning. The different tenses, past, future, Ac, are 
<listinguished by means of au.xiliary verba placed before tlio i-erbal 
theme. 

The Coptic alpliabct is nothing but the Creek, written somewhat 
in ii fiJler and rounder form, and occasionally slightly inclined 
backwards to the left. To this alphabet, however, have been 
added some diaraeters to denote sounds peculiar to the Coptic, and 
unknown to the Greek, such as the sk of «Ae. 

In Coptic there are distinguished three dialects — the MeJaphHif, 
which possessed the aspirates kh, th, pk ; the Thehan in the south, 
and a northern dialect. 

* Fr. Hiiller, " Beiae der Oesterr, Fregatte Kovara, Lin^nutisoher Theil," 
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§ 2. — The Libyan Grovp, 

The ancient Libya occupied the north of Africa west of Egypt, 
and it was in this region that the Punic, or Phoenician of Africa, 
found a home. The gnunmar of the ancient Libyan has not yet 
been compiled, but it is beginning to be known through its inscrip- 
tions. Of these, Greneral Faidherbe has recently published an 
important collection, about 200 altogether, including seveial 
bilingual ones, one accompanied by a Phoenician text, and others 
by a Latin.* 

The present Libyan is known by no generally received name, 
though that of Berber may perhaps become ultimately adopted. 
Those of Kabijle, Torinasheq, and many others are merely the 
names of particular dialects, which cannot therefore be applied to 
the whole group. + 

It is difficult to define the limits of the Berber language. It 
seems to occupy the whole country to the south of Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco, at certain points reaching even to the coast, 
as in Algeria, from Dellys to Bugi, and even farther east (Kabyl), 
between Tenes and ShersheL J 

The phonetic system of the various Berber dialects is tolerably 
rich in consonants. As in the other Hamitio tongues, t is the sign 
of the feminine, placed occasionally at the beginning only, but 
more usually both prefixed and suffixed at once. Thus, akli=: 
negro j e&aAt= cock; but /aiWi^ = negress ; tekaJiit = )ien ; amaher = 
a Tuareg ; tamaher = a Tuareg woman. The Berber verb has one 
form only, a sort of aorist to which a present or future idea is 
imparted by purely accessory processes. 

A number of Arabic words have crept into the Berber dialects, 

* " Collection Complete dea InBcriptions Nnmidiqnes," " M^moires de la 
Soc. des Sciences . . . de Lille," 3rd aeries, viii. p. 361. Paris, Lille, 1870. 

t Yet these terms are constantly so miaapplied by English philologists. 
Thos, a writer in a recent number of The 8<Uurday Review, otherwise usually 
so correct, speaks of " the Berbers, or Amazighs," as convertible terms. 
June 17, 1876, p. 787. — Note by Translator. 

t Hanoteau, '' Esaai de Grammaire da la Langue Tamachek," in fine. 
Paris, 1869. 
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and, with the exception of the Tariuasheq, they have all lost 
whatever special graphic systems they may have ever possessed. 
The Ta-masheq, composed of tolerably regular characters, is difficult 
to read, the vowels not being expressed uqr the words separated in ^ 
writing. To decipher it ,one must therefore, in the first place, be 
acquainted with the language itself. 

M. Hanoteau estimates the Berbers of Algeria at upwards of 
855,000, of which 500,000 are in the Government of Constantine 
alone. How many there may be in the regions stretching south 
from Algeria it is impossible to say. 

It may be stated in conclusion that the language of the Guanchcs, 
the aboriginals of the Canaries, was connected with the Libyan 
group.* 

§ 3. — Tlie Ethiopian Gh*oiip, 

The idioms composing this group, which has not yet been very 
well defined, are not to be confused with the Semitic tongues of 
Abyssinia, such as the Tigr6, Amharic, and others above spoken of. 
These latter have sometimes been called Ethiopian, whence the 
confusion ; to avoid wliich we reserve this name, as is now generally 
done, for the Hamitic branch of the languages of Central Africa 
spoken towards the south of Egypt. 

Of this group there are six principal members : 

Som/di, in the extreme eastern point of the continent, stretching 
south from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb nearly to the Et^uator. 

G(Ula, west of Somali, south of Abyssinia, and north of the 
Bantu system. 

Bejiif spoken by the Hadendoas, and by some of the Beni-Amer, 
between the Kile and the lied Sea, north of Abyssinia. 

Saho, DankoLi and Agaily in western Abyssinia. 

The classification, however, of these idioms is not yet settled, 
and aU that can for the present be done is to group them together 
in connection with the Hamitic family, to which they clearly 
belong. 

* Sabin Berthelot, "Mcmoire sur les Gnanches," denxi^me partie, 
" M^moiresdo la Soc. Ethnologique," ii. p. 77. Paris, 1845. 
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Thus in Beja the feminine element is t, which, as in Egyptian, 
may be placed either before or after the noun. Thus the masculine 
suffix /; is replaced by t in the forms erah =* albus ; erat = alba. At 
times the feminine element occurs both at the beginning and end 
of the word. 

In Ta-masheq the verbal causative sign is s : erhin = to be ill ; 
serhin^io make ill. In Beja it is c« : ef?Z«i'6 = to sell ; e9deluh=^ to 
cause to sell. In Gcdla, za : fjua = to be dry ; guaza = to make dry. 

►So with conjugation itself, where in SaliOf a& in Coptic, we have 
a form in which the personal element precedes, and another in 
which it follows the root. It precedes it in neJcks = we were, and 
follows it in kino =^ we are {ne-kkej ku-iio). So with the Galla: 
(/igtiri = we went, and nefd&j = we lost {gig-nay ne-fdeg), where the 
first is a perfect, the second an aorist, or indefinite form. The 
process is analogous to that employed by the Semitic tongues in 
like circumstances. 

{(f) The Aryan Languages, 

AVe shall have to enter into fuller details concerning this 
important family than we have given of any others, and the reason 
must be obvious enough. Their importance is immense from every 
point of view. They serve nowadays as the instruments of 
modem culture after having been the interpreters of most of the 
older civilisations. No forms of speech have lived so much, if not 
as regards the actual term of their existence, at least in respect of 
the manifold periods that they have passed through. 

Another consideration interests us in a special manner. The 
Aryan tongues alone possess a real comparative grammar. While 
the grammar of the Semitic family has still to be compiled, that of 
the Aryan is already nearly complete, not merely in its grand out- 
lines and general features, but in a vast number of minor details. 

A man of genius, Bopp, was the first to demonstrate the identity 
of the great bulk of the Aryan tongues. He did not live definitely 
to codify their phonetic laws, their processes of word-formation, 
and his "Comparative Grammar" is now merely a historical 
monument, though his name is not the less permanently associated 
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with ono of the discoveries that do honour to the nineteenth 
century. 

In all his writings Bopp had. aimed at establishing the dose 
affinity of Sanskrit, Zend, PeniaOy Greek, Latin, the Keltic, 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Lithuanian groups. This great truth once 
thoroughly secured, the science of the Aryan tongues made new 
and rapid strides. From the afi&aity of all these idioms some 
older form was assumed, whence they all sprang ; a form, doubtless, 
extremely remote, and lost for ever, but which might possibly be 
restored. And here it is but just to mention two names, those of 
Schleicher and Chavue, which the science of language never can 
overlook without ingratitude. To them we owe the first realisation 
of the fruitful conception of a common primeval Aryan mother- 
tongue. In the introduction to an important work published 
nearly thirty years ago, Cliav6e was able to write : " These lan- 
guages are for the philologist merely varieties of some one primeval 
fonu of speech formerly spoken in central Asia. C'onvinceil of 
this truth, we have undertaken to restore the words of this 
primitive language organically, by everywhere re-establishing tlio 
original type by means of its better preserved varieties."* This 
contains the very essence of the modem science of language. 
Schleicher, in liis turn, produced that admirable manual, which 
may doubtless be revised, supplemented, improved, but which 
must still ever remain the foundation of Aryan philological 
studies, t 

§ 1. — TIte Common Aryan Motlier-Tongne, 

Before speaking of the various members of this family, and 
inf[uiring into the degree of affinity that knits them together, wc 
must sketch a general outUne of the common mother-tongue tliat 
gave birth to these different idioms. It is sufficiently known in its 
main features to enable us to reproduce its general characteristics, 
and at times to go even still farther. It is, indeed, merely a language 

* "Lexicologie Indo-Europeenno." Paris, 1849. 

f " Compendium dcr Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo-Gormanischeu 
Sprachen," 8rd edition (posthumous). Weimar, 1871. 
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that has been restored, and of which there remains no written 
record. But the comparison of the various idioms spnmg from it 
shows clearly enough wherein consist the organic and primitive 
elements of each, what they still possess of the common inheritance, 
and what we are to think of their phonetic variations and diverse 
forms, much in the same way as a classical scholar is enabled to 
restore the original form of a lost manuscript, of which there may 
exist only a certain nimiber of defective or imperfect copies. 

The common Aryan speech possessed the three vowels, a, i, u, 
with their corresponding long sounds, a, t, u. Sanskrit, and certain 
Slavonic tongues, such as Croatian, have a lingual r vowel-sound, 
which is usually considered as quite secondary. But some writers, 
with whom wo agree, believe that the common tongue also 
possessed a vowel r,* though the matter being still controverted, it 
need not further detain us here. 

An important fact to be noted is the variation of the radical 
vowel, which occurs in two ways. The first is what is called the 
" gradation " of the vowel, consisting in the introduction of a short 
a before the radical vowel, the radical t thus becoming a/, u 
becoming au, and a becoming a, that is aa. Thus the root /—to 
go, gives in the indicative present the organic form aiti = he goes, 
whence the Sanskrit eti, the Latin it for eiY, the Lithuanian eiti 
It is now difficult to say whether this first variation of the radical 
vowel was the only one known to the common Aryan tongue, or 
whether it had also another, consisting in a fresh insertion of the 
vowel a, whence a/, du, for aai, aau. 

It is no less difficult to understand in what way this modification 
of the radical vowel effects certain changes in the sense of the 
word itself. Have wo here a real inflection in the strict sense, an 
internal modification of the root, such as has been above described ? 
It may bo so, but it has not yet been clearly proved. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the second process of 
vowel change is a true inflection. It consists in the cliange of the 

* " M^moire ear la PronoDciatioa «i la Primordialit^ da < B' Vocal San. 
akrit." Paris, 1872. 
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vowel a of the pronominal elements ia^ nay to i, « ; these elements, 
which were previously i>assivej thus acquiring an active force. 
This -will be made clear by an example. Take the root ina^Ui 
thinlv, to which may be suffixed the demonstrative ^a, as a deri- 
vative element, producing ^no^a » thought, the thing thought of. 
Xow, if the vowel of the derivative pronoun become t, the sense 
becomes active, nuiti meaning the act of thinking. These are the 
Sanskrit forms inata-y inati-, !No more striking instance could be 
given of true inflection, that is of the process of changing the 
relational sense of a root by means of an internal modification of 
the root itself. 

The common Aryan consonantal system was extremely simple, 
consisting of the three explosives ky f, py of their corresponding 
softs r/, dy h, and of the aspirates gh, dhy hhy making altogether 
nine explosives. Besides these the two nasals 7i, m, one dental, the 
other labial, the • liquid r, the dental sibilant <?, and a f, uttered 
doubtless as is our v (and not as ?r, as has been supposed). Had it 
been so pronounced it would have been a semi-vowel, and not a 
consonant. The system, however, did possess the semi-vowel y. 

Here then was a system simple enough in itself, and to which 
the various Aryan tongues have added more or less. The Indmn, 
Iranian, and Slavonic groups developed the so-calleil jmlatal 
sibilants *//, j, and various kinds of sibilants. The Hellenic 
changed the soft aspirates ghy dhy hhy to the corresponding shari>s, 
khy thy ph ; while the Teutonic, I^tin, and Keltic groui)s remained 
more faithful to the original consonantal system, though these also 
produced some new soimds, as, for instance, /. The liquid I was 
imknown to the common Aryan speech, this sound developing 
itself more or less rapidly out of the old liquid r throughout all 
the branches of the family. 

We shall not dwell at any length on the Aryan process of word- 
formation, which is extremely simple, being effected generally by 
suffixing an element of pronominal origin to one of verbal oiigin, 
as in mata-y mati-y above quoted. The hyphen attached to this word 
denotes that it represents a radical form only, or, in other words^ 
that it constitutes merely a simple theme. We shall presently see 
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how the case and personal suffixes are added to the theme, thus 
making it a true word — that is, either a declined noun or a con- 
jugated verb. Derivation is said to be on a verbal basis, when the 
element to which the derivative element is attached is a verbal root. 
In the same way it is said to rest on a pronominal basis when the 
derived element is itself a pronominal root ; a case which, though 
less frequent than the other, is far from rare. An instance is the 
theme aika, whence the Sanskrit eA;a = one, one alone, one and 
the same, and the Latin ceqito-y in the nominative singular masculine 
tequus = equal, united. Here the derivative element is the pronoun 
KA = who, and the derived element is the determining pronoun I 
(the Latin w, id), which has become ai by " gradation," that is by 
a being prefixed, as above explained. 

Let us add, that derivation may also be effected by means of a 
verbal instead of a pronominal element, though this is of much 
rarer occurrence. But it should be carefully noted that in all 
cases derivation always takes place in the Aryan tongues by 
means of suffixes, and never by prefixes, and this is a characteristic 
feature of the family. 

The common Aryan declension included the three genders — 
mascidine, feminine, and neuter; the three numbers — singular, 
dual, and plural; and eight cases — ^thus being in every respect 
more complex than the Semitic system of declension. 

The gender is denoted, in principle, by the case-ending itself. 
Thus, in themes ending in a, the element of the nominative case 
singular is 8, which in the neuter is m, the same as the accusative. 
Thus AKVAS = horse (Sanskrit, a^vas ; Latin, equus) ; yugam = 
yoke (Sanskrit, yugam ; Latin, juguin). The plural sign follows, 
in principle, that of the case ; but this sign ia not always the same, 
and it is often very difficult to discover its primitive form. In 
many cases it is simply the consonant s, the remnant of an element 
formerly seen in its integral form. 

It must not be forgotten that these suffixes — some indicating 
case, others number — were originally independent forms, which in 
course of time became merely secondary elements, adapted to 
indicate the relations and manner of being of other roots. But 
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the numerous attempts to discover the primitive form of these 
elements have hitherto remained without any definite results. 
Many more or less probable conjectures have been proposed^ but 
the problem remains still to be solved. 

The common Aryan noun had, as stated, eight cases — ^two 
directf the nominative and accusative ; and six indirect, tiie locative, 
dative, ablative, genitive, and a twofold iostnimentaL The organic 
form of these suffixes was in the singular, as follows : Nominative, 
^>, generally persisting, but in the derived languages occasionally 
disappearing, in virtue of certain euphonic laws; accusative of 
themes ending in a consonant, ak, of those ending in a vowel, h, 
as in the Latin sororem, where the theme is Boror^ and in dtim^ 
where the themo is siti\ locative singular, I, which we. shall see 
has passed in Greek to the dative, and in Latin has not been quite 
lost ; dative singular, ai, strictly retained by Zend and the Lidian 
languages only ; ablative, sometimes at, sometimes T ; genitive, 
usually AS, occasionally a, and when the theme ends in a, sya. 
Tlie first instrumental «, the second hhi. 

These various endings are applied to all nouns substantive, 
adjective, and participial, which threefold division has nothing to 
do with the form itself of the word, with which we are now 
concerned. The vocative is not, strictly speaking, a case at all, 
being in principle the same in form as the theme itself : akva = 
O horse ; avi = sheep ; agni = O fire. Eut in course of time 
certain Aryan tongues have sometimes assimilated it to the 
nominative, or, to speak more correctly, have sometimes used the 
nominative in a vocative sense. 

The Aryan verb has two voices, one transitive — I hear, I strike ; 
the other intransitive — I hear myself, I strike myself ; both, how- 
ever, being active. These different senses are expressed by the 
pronominal element placed at the end of the verbal theme. In 
other words, there are two kinds of personal suffixes — ^transitive 
and intransitive. Thus, in the third person singular, for instance, 
the suffix of the transitive voice is Ti, and of the intransitive tai, 
where we recognise the Greek form rm of the voice spoken of by 
the grammarians as passive, which in Greek really has this sense. 
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but the primitive meaning of -which was simply intransitive or 
reflective. There is no doubt that the personal suffixes of the 
intransitive voice derive from those of the transitive, that of the 
first person evidently meaning / myself 'y that of the second, 
thou thyself 'y and that of the third, he himself, in Latin ego me, 
tu te, tile se. This point has not yet been definitely settled, but it 
is hard to believe that it will not be sooner or later. 

While the Semitic system possessed two tenses only, one 
expressing complete, the other incomplete action, the common 
Aryan tongue had six, four simple and two compound tenses. 

The simplest form of the preseivt is the theme itself, followed by 
the personal suffix. At times the root vowel has been augmented 
in the manner already explained, as when the root I = to go, 
becomes ai : aiti = he goes (Sanskrit eti, Lithuanian eiti). At 
times the verbal root itself is derived. Thus, in the case of a 
complex form, such as himray where hhar is radical and a deri- 
vative, we shall get the present bharati^he bears. But in any 
case the present is always a simple tense, whether the root itself 
or some derivative form of it is to be conjugated. 

The imperfect is formed by prefixing the augment a to the 
present theme, whether it be simple or derived, the personal 
endings being further shortened, ti of the third, to t, and mi of 
the first, to m. Thus from the present BHARATi = he bears, we 
get the imperfect abharat = he was bearing. 

The simple aoristy like the imperfect, is denoted by the augment 
and the personal endings contracted^ being distinguished from the 
imperfect by its departure from the form of the present In Greek, 
for instance, the root, ^f = to put, is doubled in the present, gi^'ing 
T4^€T€ = you put j to this reduplicate form the imperfect prefixes the 
augment, making friBerc = you were putting. But the simple aorist 
disregards the reduplication, making c^rrc. 

The perfect is characterised by reduplication of the root. To 
these four tenses there are added, as stated, two compoimd ones, of 
which one is the fxdurey which is composed of the verbal root and 
an element asya, sya, whose primitive sense seems to have been 
that of " aiming at," whence the Sanskrit (Msyaii = he will give. 
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The compound aorist, preserved by Sanskrit, Zend, the Slavonic 
tongues, and Greek (this last under the name of first aorist), is 
characterised by the element sa. 

In the common Aryan tongue these six tenses are completed 
by tliree moods — the indicative, conjunctive, and optative. The 
indicative has no characteristic, here the tenses remaining in their 
simple fonn. The conjunctive is marked by an a placed between 
the theme and the personal suffix; thus the indicative present 
being ASTi = he is, the conjunctive will be asati. The opta- 
tive, sometimes called potential, is formed by inserting the element 
YA, yA, between the verbal theme and the contracted personal 
suffix : ASYAT = may he be ! 

The table here presented of the different organic forms of the 
primitive Aryan system is doubtless but little developed. We 
trust, however, that it may suffice to convey some idea of the 
general spirit of this system. When we come to speak of the 
different members of the Aryan family, it will be impossible for 
us to do more than point out, in a summary way, what each of 

them has preserved or lost of the common inheritance ; but enough 
has already been stated to show, at least in a general way, the 
nature and the wealth of this inheritance.* 

The Aryan family is divided into eight great branches : Tlie 
IndiCy Irmiic, Hellenic, Italic, Keltic, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Lettir. 
These we shall now pass in successive review, noticing their special 
features, the sub-divisions of each, their history and their literature. 
AVe shall have also to inquire into the degree of affinity by which 
certain branches of this great family may be more closely related 
to each other, and shall, in conclusion, devote a few words to 
the region where in all probability the Aryan mother-tongue was 
spoken. 

* Here follow some remarks on the terms " Indo-Germanic/' " Indo- 
European," and " Aryan," by which this family has been Tariously known. 
The writer, on very insnflScient grounds, rejects ** Aryan," and retains "Indo- 
European " for want of a better. But, the question having been practically 
settled in Germany and England, and, indeed, in France itself, in favour of 
'' Aryan," the passage has been omitted, and Aryan everywhere substituted 
for Indo-European in this translation. — 'Soie 61/ TranttXator, 
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§ 2. — Tlie Indie Brancii. 

As early as the sixteenth century, an Italian named Filippo 
Sassetti drew attention to Sanskrit, the old and sacred language of the 
Hindus, going so far as to compare certain words of his own mother- 
tongue with it.* Two hundred years thereafter, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, the friar Paulinus a Sancto Bartholomaeo pub- 
lished at Rome the first Sanskrit grammar composed in a European 
language. Some years previously, the Frenchmen Coeurdoux and 
Barthdlemy, had communicated to the Academy their views on the 
aflinity of Sanskrit with Latin and Greek. Lastly, the works of a 
great number of Englishmen, amongst whom, Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, Carey, Wilkins, prepared the way for and rendered 
possible the really fundamental work of Bopp. 

It was on Sanskrit that the whole structure of Aryan comparative 
grammar was now basecL Xot that this old language could be 
regarded, even in its most ancient monuments, as the common 
mother of the Iranian, Greek, Latin, Slave, and other members of 
the same family ; but it departed, on the whole, far less than any 
of them from the now lost tongue, from which they aU equally 
sprang. Greek, Latin, and their congeners, no more derive from 
Sanskrit than do Hebrew and Phoenician from Arabic. Hence 
the term " Sanskritic," as sometimes applied to the Arj'an tongues, 
is altogether out of place. Doubtless the Sanskrit forms are often 
more correct and better preserved than those of the cognate tongues, 
but these last, in their turn, often surpass the Sanskrit in these 
respects, approaching more closely to the common typo whence all 
derive. And what is here stated is quite as applicable to the 
Sanskrit of the Vedas as it is to the classic Sanskrit (of a later 
period). 

The Indie branch embraces, after all, one class only of idioms, 
but of these some are very old, while others are still spoken ; hence 
we shall discuss them under two separate headings. 

• " Lettere," p. 416 and following. Florence, 1855. 
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(1) TJic Ancient Hindu Languages, 

The word Samkrta means "perfect, finished; "hence the Sanskrit 
is th(j perfe<jt, the finished language. This name was given to it 
in contrast with the term pmkrtay which means " natural," and is 
applied to the old vernacular, or, to speak more correctly, to the 
various dialects of the vidgar tongue. Sanskrit had hecome the 
language of religion, law, and letters, while Prakrit was the current 
popular form of speech, which was not at first a written language 
at all. 

Sanskrit possessed the vowels a, t, ti^ long and short, the lingual 
vowels r, Z, the first of these also long, e and o representing the old 
diphthongs ai and au ; lastly, the diphthongs di and du. Its conso- 
nantal system was rich; besides the explosives k, t, p, g, d, h, 
comprising the palatal explosives cli and j, and some linguo-dental 
explosives, borrowed seemingly from the Dravidian family, and 
usually transcribed by a ^ and a d, with a dot undemeatli. More- 
over, while the only aspirates known to the conmion Aryan tongue 
were <jh, dh, bh, Sanskrit possessed, side by side with each simple 
explosive, its corresponding aspirate, as, for instance, kh, ih, ph, 
making altogether twenty explosives, of which ten were simple and 
ten aspirate. The common Aryan tongue had only two nasals, m 
and n, while Sanskrit had one* for each order of its consonants, a 
labial, a linguo-dental, &c., five altogether. Instead of a simple 
sibilant, s, it had four, besides an aspirate h, and lastly y and v. 

The Sanskrit euphonic laws are very intricate, and can be 
mastered only by long practice. They are exceedingly strict, and 
while depending in general on perfectly intelligible acoustic prin- 
ciples, they may be said to be characterised at times by an almost 
excessive nicety of utterance, which it is somewhat difficult to 
understand.* The euphony of the Slavonic tongues, with all its 
delicacy, is far from being so nice as that of the Sanskrit, in com- 
parison with which, that of Latin and Greek is no more than an 
essay of a very rudimentary nature. 

* In our ** Euphonie Sanskrite," we have endeavoured to draw np as 
gimple a ecbeme ol them as posaible. Paris, 1872. 
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On the other hand, the formation of the words offers no very- 
great difficulty, owing to the high state of preservation in which 
the language still exists. The elements entering into the derivation 
of the words are far more easily detected in Sanskrit than in any 
of the cognate tongues, the (old) Iranic idioms alone perhaps 
excepted. 

The Sanskrit declension may be said, on the whole, to represent the 
common Aryan system very closely. The greatest discrepancy between 
the scheme of a Sanskrit declension and that of the corresponding 
organic form would be connected with the euphonic modifications 
to which Sanskrit is subject Not however that, apart from this, 
its declension can be said to be perfectly organic. Thus, it preserves 
the true form of the ablative singular in those nouns only whose 
theme ends in a ; hence the old Latin form senatudy navaled, and 
others, have nothing analogous to them in Sanskrit. But this, on 
the whole, is but an exceptional case, and Sanskrit declension 
may, speaking generally, be said to reflect faithfully enough that 
of the common mother-tongue whence it flows. In this respect it 
unquestionably surpasses the ancient Iranian declension, though 
this also is fairly well preserved. 

Sanskrit retains the six organic Aryan tenses, present, imperfect, 
simple aorist, perfect, future, compound aorist, to which it has 
added the conditional, a new creation of its own. This conditional 
is nothing but the future with the augment prefixed, and its 
personal suffixes contracted. Thus, from hhotsyaii = he will know, 
we get ahhotsyat = he might or would know. The Sanskrit con- 
ditional is therefore to the future what the imperfect is to the 
present. 

The ancient Vedic language differs relatively but little from the 
classic tongue ; that is, the Sanskrit of the Hindu epics, the points 
of divergence in no way affecting the essence or constitution of the 
language, so that it would be impossible to dwell on this subject 
without entering into a series of needless details. 

The Hindu graphic system, known as the Devandgari, or "divine 
writing," is composed of some fifty simple characters, read from left 
to right, and of a multiplicity of complex signs, containing two or 
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three simple letters blended together. It has the great advantage 
of being able to be transcribed in Boman letters, furnished with the 
necessary diacritical marks. A consonant in principle is never read 
alone, being always followed by an inherent vowel a, unless some 
secondary sign denote that the vowel thus following is other than 
a. If a word end in a consonant*and the next begin with a vowel, 
the two words are connected in writing ; a difficulty which, with 
some others equally serious, renders the Devandgari of little 
practical use. 

The oldest Hindu inscriptions were cut on rock surfaces, about 
the third century before our era. The origin of these characters 
seems now fairly established, and it is generally connected with the 
old Phoenician alphabet above explained.* The E[indu alphabet 
did not remain confined to a comer of India, but is now, under 
various forms, employed by nearly all the modem dialects of the 
peninsula. The Tibetan also is derived from it, as well as the 
Javanese, besides a number of other alphabets. 

Amongst the Prakrit, or vulgar forms, that were current side by 
side with the sacred and literary language, there was one which 
was reserved for quite a special career. This was the Pali, the. 
instrument of Buddhist propagandism, the special language of a 
religion endowed with an enormous power of expansion. Hence 
the importance of the literature of Pali, which seems to have be(!n 
no other than the vulgar speech of the district of Magadha, in 
north-eastern India; a language itself extremely ancient, and iu 
some respects showing a marked superiority even over the old 
Prakrit documents embodied in ancient Hindu dramatical literature. 
Thus, it does not, for instance, change y to jy as we shall see is tli(} 
case with the neo-Sanskrit idioms. It has, moreover, retained certain 
forms of the old declension lost in the other tongues, and its con- 
jugation also is more highly synthetic than theirs. The Sanskrit 
vowel r has disappeared from Pali, being mostly replaced by a ; the 
long vowels also become short in certain positions; the three 
sibilants are confused in a single s ; the assimilation of the con- 

• A. Weber, ^'Indische Sldzzen," p. 126, Berlin, 1867; Fr. Mfiller, "Eeise 
der Oesterr. Pregatte Novara, LinguiBtischer Theil," p. 219, Yienna, 1867. 
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sonants is more and moro developed, and all words must end either 
in a simple vowel or a nasal voweL In the declension the dual is 
entirely lost, and the dative is absorbed in the genitive. Such are 
some of the leading peculiarities of PalL 

Of all Aryan tongues there are but few whose literature can 
compare -with that of ancient India. Hindu literature was dis- 
tinguishod not only by its wealth and variety, but also by the 
excellence of a great number of its productions. A. Weber has 
given a rapid but very accurate sketch of it.* The ancient Vedic 
literature comprised, in the first place, the Rig-Veda, the Sama- 
Veda, the two collections of the Yajur-Veda, and the Atharva- 
Veda. The first of these Vedas is a collection of songs and religious 
hymns ; the second and the third contain prayers and formulas to be 
recited at the sacrifices ; the fourth is much more recent than the 
others, especially than the Rig- Veda. Besides the collections of 
hymns, Vedic literature also includes the " Brahmanas," writings 
that contain a great number of religious ordinances, traditions, 
expositions, and the " Soutras," a sort of appendix to the preceding 
compilations. 

The classic period is much moro varied. It is illustrated at the 
outset by its grand national epics, then by the drama, lyric poetry, 
fables, narratives, and proverbs. Lastly, it produced important 
works on grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, astronomy, medicine, and 
a number of technical works. Then follows the Buddhist literature, 
of which Pali, as above stated, was the principal instrument. 

(2) Modem Indian Langiuifjea 

Are spoken by about 140 millions of people in the north of 
India, and occupying approximately about two-thirds of the entire 
peninsula. 

They do not derive directly from Sanskrit, but from the old 
Prakrits, or vulgar forms of speech, spoken (for a time) side by 
side with Sanskrit itself. They are generally said to have been 

• « Akademiflohe Yorlesangeii iiber Indische Literaturgeschichte." Berlin 
1852. 
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formed towards the tenth eentorj of oni cia^ possibly & little 
earlier. But by this ^ve are merely to understand that their present 
form may date from somewhere about that period. They are, of 
course, otherwise much older, being after all nothing but the 
ancient vulgar Prakrits continuously spoken (though here and 
there more or less affected by Persian, Arabic, and other foreign 
elements). 

Of these neo-Hindu idioms there are a considerable number, 
some possessing but few written records, while others boast of a 
highly-developed literature. Amongst the principal are the Bengali^ 
which retains many features of the ancient literary language; Assam, 
differing little from the forgoing; Uriyd, spoken with the two 
previous in the north-east. In the north-west, towards the mouth 
of the Indus, the Sindht, Multani, Grujaraii, In the north the 
Nepali and KashmiTi, In the centre, Hindi and Hindustani, 
called also UrdU, and a little more to the south the MarnthL 

The name of Hiiului is given to a language wliich, during the 
medieval life of the Indian idioms, had a great literary expansion, 
and is now represented by certain dialects in the north-we^teni 
provinces. It has been rightly remarked that Hindi is nothing 
but the moilem form of Hindm, As to Hindustani or Urdu, that 
is the " Camp " language, it was formed about the eleventh century 
under Mussulman influences. Its vocabulary teems with Arabic 
and Persian words, and, unlike the other neo-Sanskrit tongues, 
whose alphabets derive from the Bovanagari, it employs the Persian, 
that is the Arabic (slightly modified and) increased by a few 
additional letters. [But it would be more correct to say that Urdu 
is so ^vTitten by the Mussulman population, the Hindus still using 
a slightly modified form of DevanagarL The former abo affect an 
Arabo-Persian vocabulary, while the latter remain more faitliful to 
the Sanskrit and Hindi elements, both in writing and speaking. It 
is as if an English "vvriter, affecting a N^orman or Book-Latin style, 
should prefer royal or regal in all cases to the Saxon or Old Englisli 
himjh/,^ 

There is a considerable contemporary neo-Prakrit and Hindi 
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litemtuie, and HmduBtani especially ^ves daily proofs of an 
activity that promises it a protracted future.* 

The general cluiracter of the phonetics of these idioms is a 
strong tendency to assimilation, the substitution of tho sound j 
for an older y, the rather frequent change of r to </, the simplifi- 
cation ' of the classic system of sibilants, the substitution, also 
frequent enough, of the simple aspirate /( for the older aspirated 
explosives M, gh, lUi, &c The neuter gender has disappeared in 
nearly all the neo-Hindu tongues, and themes endii^ originally in 
vowels often reject theee vowels, thus terminating now with a 
consonant The plural, again, and tho cases are expressed by par- 
ticular suffixes, giving these idioms a very modem air, and clearly 
marking their transition from an older synthetic to an analytic state. 
[Thus in TJrdii all real oases have entirely disappeared, their place 
being takeu by postpositions attached to the theme, either modified 
or slightly changed in the singular, and in the plural increased by tho 
nasal (i«, asinfc(rA« = theboy ; larke-h) = io the boy; Zm-foii-Aw— to 
the boys.] Conjugation also has become analytical, the old 
Prakrit forms having disappeared, and the actual changes being 
now (mostly) restricted to present participial or past participial 

(3) Gipsy Dialects. 

The language of the Gipsies is nothing bat a neo-Hindu dialect 
It is difficult to determine precisely the time of their emigration 
and of their first incursions westwards through Asia into ^Europe. 
StUl their arrival here would not seem to have taken place much 
later than the twelfth or thirteenth century of our era. 

Their speech is essentially Hindu — a corrupt and often very 
^sfigured Prakrit. The vocabulary, however, is full of foreign 
elements borrowed from the various peoples met wiUi in thelc passage 
westwards, or with whom they may have resided for a longer or 
8horl«r period. 

* Garcin de Tassy, " HiRt<Hre de la Litt&atnre Eindoui et Hiudonstaul.'* 
IvDla. ForiB, 1839-47. 
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Miklosich has availed himself pieciaoly of tbo state of the 
vocabulary of the different Gipsy tribes in order to endosvour to 
determine their line of march from India to Enrope. The Peisioa 
and Armenian clemetita occurring in it would seem to point at a 
former residence iu those Asiatic r^ons where the Iranian tongues 
are spoken. 'When they reached Europe they found themselvee 
first of all in a Greek-speaking country, as shown by the fact that 
amongst all tlie Gipsy tribes of Europe, without exception, the 
presence of elements borrowed from the Greek has been certified. 
From Greece they proceeded towards Biimania, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Germany, Poland, and Lithuania, Russia, Scandinavia, 
Italy, the Basque districts, England, Scotland, and Spain.* This 
refers of course to the European Gipsies only. On those of Asia, 
and on the amount of foreign elements introduced into their 
dialects, our information is much more limited. 



5 3. — TIic Iranic Branch. 

To the Sanskritist the study of Zend and Old Persian, the two 
oldest members of this group, presents but little difficulty. Indeed 
of all the Aryan tongues the Iranian are most closely related to 
Sanskrit As a rule, their phonetic system is less complex and 
less delicate than the Hindu, though on many points allowing of 
comparison with it. The Zend and the old Persian of Darius and 
Xerxes may even be said in some respects to surpass the Sanskrit 
itself, approaching more nearly to the common Aij'an mother- 
tongue. One or two examples wiU suffice to establish this truth. 
Whilst Sanskrit changes to a simple ii the organic diphthong an, 
Persian preserves it intact, and Zend only modifies it to uo. San- 
skrit t^ain substitutes the genitive for the old ablative in at (except 
in the case of themes ending in the vowel a), whereas Zend always 
retains the old ablative ending. On the whole, however, Sanskrit 
is nearer to the common Aryan type than is the Zend. For 

• Uiklomch, " Ueber die MandatieD imd die Wamdeningeii der Zigenner 
EuropaV 2nd part. Vienna, 1873. 
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iiiBtaDce, it does not poeeess the great wealth of sibUonts occuniiig 
in the Iianiau tongues.* 

I'be classiiicatiou of the Irauic tongues has not yet been 
thoroughly established. A very few of them may possibly not be 
directly related, to each other, and it is at least eertain that not any 
one of them can boast of having been the common mother-toi^o 
of all the rest. Old Persian in some respects surpassed the Zeud, 
while in otliers surpassed by it. Altogether the only possible 
classification of the members of this group must for the present 
be purely chronological, depending on the epochs when they were 
spoken. Thus, amongst the older tongues will be grouped the 
Zejul, old Persian, and old Armeniun. To the Medieval period 
will belong the Hiamresh, Pursi, and classical Armeriian ; and 
amongst the modem idioms must bo included the Persian, neo- 
Armenitin, A/t/han, Bdmhi, &c., and this order will hero be 
followed. 

(1) Zeiul. 

Towards the middle of the lost century a Frenchman named 
Anquetil-Duperron, in his twenty-tbiid year, embarked as a simple 
soldier for India, being unable in any other iray to undertake the 
distant journey that he wished to moke. The object of this brave 
man, whose name science can never forget, was to study the 
languages of the country on the spot. Disappointed in his hope 
of being able to learn Sanskrit at Chandemagor, he made his way 
to Pondieherry, alone and without means, and exhausted by a 
march of a hundred days. From the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal he directed his st«ps towards the coast of Malabar, reached 
Mah6, and thence pushed on to Surat. It was hero that, gaining 
the confidence of some Parsee priests, he was by them initiated 
into a knowledge of Zend and Huzvai«sL He letumed to Franco 

■ Here again the writer has a remailc od the Term Iraniatt, tor irhich he 
would sabstitate the older form Eranian. Bat, for the reMoa stated ui the 
note at p.lSS, the form Iianiaa is retained ia Uub tiAUilatioa. — Sole fry 
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in 1762 in possession, not of a fortune, bat of over a hundred 
precious manuscripts. 

Zend is tho language in which was compcaod the old text of the 
" Avcsta," tho sacred book of the Zoroastrian religion. We cannot 
hero discuss the question of Zoroaster'B personality, nor of the 
contents of tho sacred writings attributed either to hiin or to his 
disciples. It will ho enough to remark that, of the books of the 
" Ayeata " a small portion only has reached os — the Vendidad, the 
Vispered, the Ya^na, and a namhcr of deYotional pieces, private 
meditations, and the like, known tn the " Little Avesta." 

Anquetil's translation of this work was very faulty, having been 
executed on tho uncritical data supplied to him by the Paraee 
priests. But when consigning his manuscripts to the Royal 
Library, he furnished his successors with the sole means of 
revising, correcting, and prosecuting his labours. This tnsk 
devolved on another Frenchman, Engine Burnouf, who has been 
equally distinguished by his studica oji ancient Persian, a sister 
language to the Zend. Bumouf was not only the real founder of 
Zend gnunmar, but was also the head of the traditional school o£ 
interpretation of the Zend writii^s — a school at pieaent represented 
chiefly by Spiegel. 

It seems now settled that Zend was the language current in the 
eastern Iranian r^ons, limited, according to Bumouf, on the 
north by Sogdiana, by Hyrcania on tho north-west, and on the 
south by Aiachoaia. It was owing to the general adoption of this 
opinion that Zend came to be called the Baktrian language — a 
name in itself otherwise perfectly justifiable. The term Zend, 
applied even to the language of the old texta of the "Avesta," is 
purely conventional, the primitive meaning of which has not yet 
perhaps been quite satisfactorily determined, but which it would 
now be dil&cult to dispense with, in the new sense it has acquired. 

The Zend alphabet is purely alphabetical, that is to say, each of 
its letters denotes either a vowel or a consonant There ate very 
few ligatures, and its reading, which is from right to left, presents 
little difBculty. It is ceriainly of .Semitic origin, but does not 
seem to be very ancient ; nor is it now known what graphic system 
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was in use amongst tho eastern Iranians at tlie period when theii 
Pursian neighbouiB on the west were employing the cimeifotm 
ulmracters. 

Zend comprises two varieties — the ordinary dialect and tho 
language of the " Gathas," the term applied to a number of pieces 
in the ¥3900, whose interpretation still presents the greatest 
difficulties. The two dialects are closely related, that of the 
" Gathus " being generally considorud the most ancient, and supposed 
to liave been spoken in the highland regions of the country, though 
tlic point is not yet settled. 

The Zend Towel system is not very complex. Besides a, i, u, 
long and short, there is a long e, and another which seems to have 
been very short, besides two other <?a, and two kinds of o, of 
which the quantity varies; also a nasal a and a strong labia] S. 
yft have stated that Zend, herein more primitive than Sanskrit, 
liad not reduced to one single vowel tho old diphthongs of the 
common Aryan tongue. The first of these it represented by al, the 
second by uo ; the Persian, in this respect still purer, preserving 
the primitive diphthongs unchanged. 

Passing to the consonants, we may observe that the sibilants 
readily interchange with each other ; a change, however, which is 
common to the whole Iranian group. On the other hand, the 
consonants of different orders Interchange to a very limited degree — 
herein contrasting strikingly with the Sanskrit 

The Zend declension is, on the whole, well preserved ; retaining, 
as already remarked, the old ablative singular in at — which has 
fared so ill in nearly all the other Aryan tongues. Conjugation 
also is very perfect, reflecting with tolerable fidelity the primitive 
system whence it sprang. 

The question of the antiquity of tho Zend language can be 
settled, OS we believe, with some approach to accuracy. It is no 
doubt difficult to pronounce definitely on its first and remote origin, 
or even on the time when it ceased to be spoken ; but it may well 
be supposed to have been at some given period contemporary of 
the ancient Pendau. This hut we are doubtless acquainted with 
only through t}u) monumenta <A the Achemenides, rangii^ over the 
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sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries before our era, but it is ^wssible, 
and even probable that it had been spoken long previous to this 
epoch. On the other hand the language of the " Avesta," and the 
very contents of its various texts, do not permit of their being 
removed from the time of the Persian monuments. Hence, as 
stated, the two languages must have been contemporaneous at that 
particular point of time — Zend in Eastern, Persian in Western 
Iran. 

(2) Old Persian. 

The triglot inscriptions in cuneiform characters discovered in 
Persia on the ruins of the ancient palaces and on the surface of 
the rocks were composed in Persian, Ass3nnan, and a third language, 
of which but very little is still known. We have spoken higher 
up of the various attempts at interpreting the text of the middle 
column composed in tliis unkno^vn tongue (p. 139), and we have 
seen that Assyrian, the language of the third column, was a Semitic 
idiom. 

It was in the year 1802 that the learned Hanoverian, Grotcfend, 
attempted to decipher the first column, composed in Persian, or as 
it is often called, in old Persian. His starting-point was simple 
and ingenious. Setting out with the idea that inscriptions, some 
of which must have cost considerable labour, naturally referred to 
historical events, and could scarcely be other than royal records, he 
first of all noted the frequent recurrence of a certain group of 
characters, to which he assigned the meaning of "king." This 
group was often followed by the same group, increased by som(j 
additional signs. Grotefend concluded that this last was but th(3 
genitive plural of the first, and he interpreted the two together as 
meaning " king of kings." The name preceding these two groups 
was necessarily a proper name, and the constant repetition of these 
same groups made it clear enough that we had here to do with a 
series of genealogies : " Such a king, king of kings, son of such a 
one, king." 

The researches of Grotefend were the starting-point for the 
deciphering of the Persian inscriptions, though they went no 
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fartlier. Eask, the Dane, added a little, but it was reserved for 
Eugene Burnouf and Chr. Lassen to give a real version of these 
inscriptions and to construct their grammar. Their essays appeared 
simultaneously in France and Germany, in the year 1836, 
and from that time the structure of old Persian was finally 
established. It had been systematically compared with that of the 
Sanskrit and Zend, and the way was opened for those who have 
carried its study to the state it has now reached in the hands of 
Eawlinson, Spiegel,* Oppert, and Kossowicz. 

The inscriptions of the Achajmenides comprise but a small 
niuuber of words, some four hundred altogether, including a gi-eat 
many proper names. Still there is enough for the grammarian ; 
and the phonetics, declension and conjugation of old Persian now 
no longer present any mystery. Some -writers have fancied that 
tliis language is older than Zend, whilst others hold, on the contrarj-, 
that Zend comes nearer to the common Aryan type. But we think 
a third view might be taken, namely, that Persian, as already 
remarked, surpasses Zend in some respects, and in others is sur- 
passed by it. Both have in principle changed the original Aryan 
sibilant s to h, but Persian, herein less correct than Zend, often 
drops this aspirate where the sister-tongue preserves it. Thus the 
Sanskrit asmi = I am, in Lithuanian e&mif becomes ahitii in Zend, 
and a?nii/ in Persian. On the other hand, old Persian retains the 
common Aryan diphthongs ai, au; which in Zend are modified to ae 
and ao. Thus each in its turn might claim the superiority in these 
examples, which it would be easy, though needless, to midtiply. 

The cuneiform characters of the first of the trilingual texts are 
far from being as numerous as those of the two other columns. 
There are about sixty, all alphabetic, that is, representing not 
syllables but vowels and consonants. Their number is greatly 
increased by the fact that some of the consonants are sometunes 
represented by a different sign, according as they precede or follow 
certain vowels. Each word is separated by an oblique wedge, 
which circumstance has greatly facilitated the reading of the Persian 

• *< Die Altpersifiohen Keilinschriften." Leipzig, 1862. 
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texts. The question of the oiigin of this alphabet has not yet been 
clearly settled; still the Persian eoneifonns may be* regarded as 
merely a particular variety of the general system of this graphic 
method, and it is most assuredly by far the simplest, or rather the 
most simplified of any of them. 

(3) Armenian. 

Armenian seems to have detached itself at a very remote period 
from the other Iranian tongues. Anyhow a special and somewhat 
independent place must be assigned to it in the Iranic family. Of 
its primitive state we know little beyond the few allusions occurring 
in the classic >vriters. Its first period closed with the opening of 
the fifth century of our era, when the classic epoch begins with the 
formation of the Armenian alphabet by Mes robins. Both it and 
Georgian, Fr. Miiller* thinks, are based on a Semitic form, and 
more particidarly on the Aramean variety of it. The golden age of 
Anneiiian letters lasted about seven hundred years, between the 
fifth and the beginning of the twelfth centuries. Its literature was 
copious, its dialects somewhat numerous, and one of these, that of 
the province of Ararat, soon acquired the position of the standard 
literary language. There are still spoken a considerable number of 
Armenian dialects, that it would be a mistake to look upon as mere 
2Xitois of the literary foim, which seems to have acquired a certain 
fixedness, whereas the actual varieties are but modem forms of the 
older dialects. As early as the eleventh century they were em- 
ployed for literary purposes, to the detriment of the classic tongue. 
They seem now to be divided into two tolerably distinct grpups — 
the eastern, embracing the dialects of Armenia, Georgia, south- 
eastern Eussia, Persia, and India; and the western, comprising those 
of Himgary, Poland, and the Crimea. 

One of the leading features of modem, or at least of western, 
Armenian is the change of the old sharp explosives to soft, and of 
the old soft to sharp ones. Thus /»:, t, p, become g, d, b, and 
r/y d, h, become k, t, p. The vowel and consonantal system is 

* << Ueber den Urspnmg der Armeniachen Schrift." Yiexma, 1865. 
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fairly developed, inclnding, besides the esplosivea jnst mentioned, 
a considerabU number of sibilants, and two sorts of r. Hie 
Armenian declension is much fuller than llie (modem) Persian, of 
'which we shall have to speak presently, and it still to some extent 
rctaina the old caae-endings. Its conjugation is atill more wealthy, 
in fact Tetaining all the old tenses except the perfect, while it hoe 
created throe new ones — a perfect, a pluperfect, and a future — by 
employing participial forms in conjugating the verb. Thus of all 
the nco-Iranian idioms still spoken Armenian has preserved most 
of the common stock of the original mother-tongue. 

It'! vocabulary, like that of all tho cognate Iranian languages, 
contains a considerahle number of foreign words, some derived 
from the Greek in medieval times, others, in still greater numbers, 
horcowed at an earher period from the Aramean. But the essence 
of ita vocabulary, as well as the whole of its grammar, is still 
Iranian. 

At a very early period Armenian was written, if not constantly, 
at least in certain documents, with cuneiform lettcre. Inscriptions 
of this sort have been found, more particularly in the ruins of 
Arma\'ir, not far from Mount Ararat. The Armenian cuneiform 
writing ia not alphabetic, like the Persian, but syllabic, each sign 
denoting, not a vowel or a consonant, but a full syllable, 

{i) Hutvdresk, 

The "Avesta," or rather those books of the "Avesta " that were 
still extant in the Middle Ages, were at that period translated into a 
languiigu which we know not only by this translation, but also by 
a number of numismatic legends, and a very important coamogony, 
called the "Bundeheah." At first this language received tho name of 
Pi-Iihi [also Pelileci and Pahlavi, this lost form by K W, West, 
who has been recently collecting fresh materials for the study of 
Palilavi literature, and ia altogether one of the greatest authorities 
on tho subject], but this term aeems somewhat too vague. That of 
Huzvdrenk, as has been shown by Joseph Miiller and Spiegel,* is 

• "Grumiiatik dar KuxvixeBchapnehe," p. 21. Tieima, 1S&6. 
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its proper name, and the only one it has borne. It is now generally 
admitted that this language was spoken in the western district 
of Sevad. ^Nothing very definite is known as to' its origin, but the 
Huzvaresh couis of the dynasty of the Sassanides show that it wiis 
still current in the middle of the seventh century of our era. 

Huzvaresh deserves to be mentioned as one of those languages 
that have been most affected by foreign influences. It has been, 
so to siiy, penetrated by Aramean on all sides, of which it betrays 
the most unmistakable proofs in its vocabulary, its grammar, and 
phonetic system ; so that if such a thing could exist as a mixed 
language, Huzvaresh would be one of the most striking examples of 
such a phenomenon. But hybrids of this sort cannot be [a state- 
ment to bo received with some reserve], and Huzv&resh is in truth 
an Iranian tongue, quite as much as English is a Teutonic. [Hut 
the comparison does not hold, because English grammar is purely 
Teutonic, and wholly unafi'ected by French, Latin, or any otlier 
foreign element] 

Besides the Aramean elements present in the language of the 
time of the Sassanides, that of the "Bundehesh" includes some 
Arabic forms, betraying its more recent composition, probably 1»}' 
some learned Persian intimately acquainted with the language into 

■ 

which the sacred books were translated* 

The Huzvaresh grammar shows a great falling off from the 
correctness and fidelity to the older forms that characterise the Zend 
and old Persian. Gender is no longer distinguishable by the 
ending of the nouns, and the dual has disappeared ; the accusative 
has no more special ending than has the nominative ; the genitive^, or 
rather the idea answering to that expressed by the old genitive, is 
Tendered by an element t, the remnant of an old relative pronoun ; 
while the conception corresponding to the old dative is expressed 
by means of particles, that is of true prepositions. Conjugation is 
equally fragmentary, but in any case the language has still re- 
jnained essentially Iranian. This appears clearly from the fact 
that Huzvaresh possesses compound verbs, formed not only by 

• F. JoBti, " Der Bondehesch," preface, p. viii. Leipzig, 1868. 
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Irjxnian root and preposition, but also by Iranian root and Semitic 
pretlx, by Semitic root and Iranian prefix, and, what is much more 
remarkable, by both Semitic root and prefix. And yet Semitic 
itself, imlike the Aryan, possesses no compound verbs at all, no 
forms, for instance, answering to our ap-preheml, com-preJiend, re- 
preli^nd, under-fake, over-take, par(t)-take, and the like. 

There are few alphabets more defective than the Huzvaresh. 
One and the same sign often denotes several different senses, 
and there are a great many ligatures, or agglomerations of several 
characters all blended together (like so many monograms). Hence 
in philological treatises Huzvaresh words are seldom quoted in their 
OAvn characters, but are mostly transcribed in Eoman, or even in 
Hebrew or Arabic letters. 

(5) Parst, 

Parsi has occasionally been incorrectly named Pazend, Modem 
orientalists look on Zend and Pazend as the titles of books, not 
the names of languages, and their opinion on this matter seems 
perfectly reasonable. 'No doubt Zend has supplanted all other 
names as applied to the language of the " Avesta ;" but Pazend has 
not met with such general acceptance that it may not be set aside 
for the much more appropriate term Pam, that is, language of the 
Parsees. 

Parsi was undoubtedly contemporary of the Huzv^esh, but 
survived it by several hundred years, and was at once the currenii 
and the literary language. It was, moreover, spoken in a more 
eastern region of Iran, so that we do not meet in it that abundance 
of Aramean elements possessed by the Huzv&resh. 

Its grammar, however, has equally diverged from the ancient 
standard by which Zend and old Persian are marked. Without 
being in this respect much removed from the Huzvaresh, it 
approaches much nearer to the Persian, while still considerably 
surpassing it in the fulness of its forms. Thus it preserves much 
more of the old pronominal elements, and retains a great many verbs 
that have disappeared from the Persian. Bumouf and Spiegel 
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believe that Farsi may hare been epokrai till the tune of the poet 
Firdouai, that is, till the beginniiig of the elerenth centuiy. 

Pars! fans no peculiar writing syBtem, employing aometimea the 
Zend and Bometimes the Aiabis chaiscten. The Paisees are 
settled chiefly in Bombay, Surat, BarodA, Oqjetat, and ai« variously 
o3tiinated at 50,000, 80,000, and 160,000. . 

(6) Persian, 

Of all the modem Iranian tongoes Perdan, or neo-Peieian, is 
the most difTuscd and the best known. It is an Iranian dialect 
that became a literary language about the year a.d. 1000. Its litera- 
ture, with which we are not here concomed, has bean one of great 
importance, simultaneously embracing poetiy, history, and the 
sciences. The " Book of Kings " (SMh-Nama) of Firdousi 
{" the Homer of Persia"), who flourished at the close of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century, is a national epic that 
may well rival the chief productions of many other literatures.* 

Persian has adopted the Arabic alphabet, increased by the four 
letters, p, ch, J (French), and g hard. 

Declension has disappeared, the dative and accusative being 
expressed simply by prepositions joined to the noun. The idea of 
the genitive is denoted, as in Huzv&resh and Parsi, by insertiug 
(between the two words) the element t, a remnant of an old 
relative pronoun : dast-i-piimr = the child's Itand; punar-i-m-iii = 
my child. As much as to say : the hand which (is that of) the 
child ; the child which (is) mine. (So also Koli-i-nvr^the moun- 
tain of light). So that we have hero a purely syntactical process 
(sapplanting inflection). 

Conjugation has been equally simplified. The personal suffixes 
have been fairly well preserved : m for the first pereon singular and 
plural, il (for an older t) for the third person. But the tenses have 
shared the fate of the case-endings, being now expressed by modem 
pioceesee; in other words, Persian has become an analytical 
lai^ttge, Ita vocabulary contains a large nnmbei of Arabic words. 

<■ UoU, " I^rdanEi : Le Lirre doa Boie," pnblU en Persui, aveo one 
tiAdnotion FnuiqaiM en tegHd. Pari*, ISSS. 
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Besides the literaty Peisiau tongue, theio are a number of 

cnrKnt varieties, such, for instance, as the Mazamlaran, each of 

them presenting certain peculiarities, either lexical, phonetic, or 
€ven ocdbsionally gnunmaticsL 

(J) Ogeetian, Kurdic, Beluciti, A/yhan, ^c. 

Although here grouped togetlier under one heading, these 
Tarioiis idioms are no more closely related to each other in the 
Iranian family than ai« some of the other members of the same 
family above spoken of. 

The Oasdian declension is fuller than the Persian, while its 
conjugation is somewhat analogous to it ; so that, on the whole, it 
approaches more to the older Iranian forms such as they still exist 
in Armenian, Huzviiresh, and Parai, Ossetian is spoken both 
north and south of tlie Caucasus, in the neighbourhood of Dariel, 
and is split up into a number of local varieties. 

Kurdie may, in a general way, be said to be allied to Persian, 
though perhaps rather to the popular dialects than to its literary 
form. Its phonetic system aeema more changed than the Persian. 
There are several dialects, of which the principal is the Kanuanji, 
in the west between Mossul and Asia Minor. The Ziza* is in 
some respects less, in others more, corrupt than its congeners. 

Beluchi resembles Kunlic ; it contains a considerable munber 
o£ foreign elements, especially of words borrowed from the Arabic. 

Some writers would aeem inclined not to look on the Afijhan 
or Pakkhtoi aa a piure Iranian language, considering it aa an inde- 
pendent idiom, forming a class by it^lf, and related to the Hindu 

* One of the qnDations dinonBsed at the last meeting of the latomatiooal 
CoDgress of OrientBlUta, licld at St, FDtorsbarg in the montli of September, 
1876, wna the oonnection of this Zaza dialect witk the other Knrdish 
idioms. Bnt no verj definite resnlt seems to have been arrived at. — Note 
by Ttontlator. 

f Here the form Pakhhto bas been anbatitnted for the more nana], but 
certainly leaa craioct PiuUu, or, &B the anther writ«a it, " pachto on ponch- 
tOD." The form Fabkhto at once connects this people with the ran-vir of 
Herodotns, whom he plaoea in the region at preaent occnpied bj the 
Afghani, and from whom then oan be little donbt that U107 are detoended. 
Theirown popnlAr belief of thoir daweiit txma the lost tribes of lend— 
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quite as much aa to the Iraiiiaii family. But Fr. Miiller thinks 
othcnvise, regarding it as an eastern Iranian dialect, the direct 
descendant of some old Boctrlan idiom. Its coajugatioa is inferior 
to tliat of the Persian, having entirely lost certain ancienfforma of 
the present tense retained in Peisian, and usually employing the 
verbal theme for that tense. Its vocabulary includes a number of 
Persian and Arabic words. 

This is for from comprising the whole of the modem Iranian 
idioms. Besides those here spoken of, and which may be con- 
sidered the moat important and the best known, there are aomc 
others, such as that of the Lurs (Bachiari and Felli) related to the 
Kurdic, but concerning which we have but few particulars, and 
that of the Tuts, in the south-east of the Caucasus, and not nnlike 
Persian. 

It is, moreover, quite certain that many other Iranian tongues 
have perished during the course of ages. It ia quite possible that 
amongst the races spoken of by the ancients, and especially by the 
Greeks, under the name of Scythians, there may have been some 
Iraniansi. For this opinion there is some presumptive evidence, 
but the documents so far available are too limited to enable us to 
pronounce definitely on the subject. Certain langui^es of Asia 
Minor have also been included in the Iranian family, as for 
instance the Phrygian, which has been grouped more particularly 
with the Armenian, Lycian, Carian, and some others, though thi:* 
classification is, perhaps, somewhat premature ; but our remarks on 
these idioms must be reserved till wo come to speak of certain 
languages which are evidently Aryan, but whose true position in 
this family has not yet been definitely settled. 

§ i.—Tiie Hellenic Brandi. 

Of all the Aryan langu^os spoken in Europe, Greek is most 

a belief atiU shared in by manj English writers, who ought to kaoir better 
— no laiger calla tor aaj spooial retntation. With thofls who persist in 
believiDg that an Aiyan race ooald possibly be " Banf.lBrifl," that is, " Sons 
of larael," and therefoie Samites, there ii do reasoning, "Non Tagioaam 
i\ loro, ma gnaida e pasM." — HfoU iy IVondator. 
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closply altieil to Sanakrit and the Iranian group. A better know- 
leilge of tho Aryan idioms of Asia Minor — Phrygian, Lyciaa, and 
others — may possibly, and even probably, some day, show that the 
relationship is even closer than is generally supposed. We shall 
revert farther on to this question of the various degrees of affinity 
of the several Aryan groups, and it will he enough here to guard 
the reader against the idea, at one time very generally adopted, 
and still common enough, that Greek and the Italic tongues form 
together a separate branch of the great linguistic family of which 
tliey are members. Greek has doubtless many intimate relations 
with Latin ; but it has others, quite as intimate, with Sanskrit and 
Zend. Latin, on the other hand, is in many respects more closely 
allied to the Keltic idioms than it is to the Hellenic. 

Greek lias niueh better preserved the vowel than the conso- 
nantal system of the common Aryan mother-tongue, in this respect 
closely resembling Zend and old Persian. I'or instance, it retains 
the old diphthongs, reduced in Latin as well as in Sanskrit to a long 
vowel. With r^aid to tho consonants, which it has less faithfully 
preserved, one of its moat striking changes ia that of the (soft) 
aspirates gh, il/i, hh, to tho corresponding (sharp) aspirates, kh, th, 
fill. It wonid be difficult to say how thb modification was 
occasioned, hut the fact is certain and constant. Thus the Sanskrit 
■lirgkae = long, bhnrdmi = I bear, appear in Greek as tloUkho» 
(aoXixot), and pherD {<t>'p*>). Far from retaining, as Latin does, the 
primitive » in all cases, it frequently changes it to j> and even to /. 
Thus the Latin quU, quinque, are in Greek "r, Tctp.irt and vtm, 
Uut it ia in the letters », y, v that it departs most widely from the 
common primitive type, here showing itself inferior to all the other 
-Aryan tongues of Europe, without any exception. Words beginning 
with * are usually changed to tho rough (breathing or) aBpimt« (') 
generally transcribed by h. Thua hc'hui (^iui) corresponds to the 
■Sanskrit gviidtu = sweet ; Aqrfa (•nra) is the Latin septem = seven ; and 
hekitros (t'la'pos) is gocer = ta,th6i-ui-hm. lliis sibilant occasionally 
diaappeara altogether, especially when occurring between two 
vowels, which ia also the case with the primitive y in the same 
position. But at the beginning of words y becomes either z (pro- 
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nounced dz) or the rough breathing. Thus ztigon (fvyov) and hagioa 
(<iyiof ) correspond to the Sanskrit yugam = yoke, and yajyus — holy. 
The primitive v initial also disappears, or becomes u in classic 
Greek. Thus the original Aryan Avait«» hound, becomes in 
Sanskrit jr^v^, and in Greek hiUm (««•!»), where v has changed to ?a 
(which u was very probably pronounced as the German ii or the 
French u). In the words n^os (j^of), oikoa (ooow), and oi^i (oir) 
corresponding to the Sanskrit natTo^s ship, t>0{;a«s house [or wick, 
mch, as in GTeeiixcich\ avis = ewe, the v has disappeared altogether, 
though, as we shall presently see, preserved in certain dialects 
under the form of the digamma: ycfof, ^outot, ofir. This di- 
gamma, however, was not retained in the Attic dialect, which, 
owing to political [and other] circumstances, became the preponder- 
ating and classical language of Greece. 

Though less complex than the Sanskrit, still the phonetic laws 
of Greek are important enough in themselves, and are mainly based 
on a strong tendency to assimilate consonants of different orders 
when thrown together. " Zetacismus " also plays an important 
part in all the Greek dialects, resulting in the organic combinations 
g^Vyd + y changing to 2. Thus Zeus (Zcvy) answers to the Sanskrit 
dydiis, Greek admits of no final consonants except s and n (also k, 
as in <«). Hence the m of the accusative singular everywhere 
becomes w, or is dropped, as in (l>€povra, vavv, which in Sanskrit 
are hharantam, luivam (and in lJ!i.i\x^. ferentenij imvem), 

Tlie Greek declension is well preserved, for, if it has lost tlie 
ablative singular, it has retained the old locative, both in the 
singular aind pluraL This locative serves also as a dative, it-rjrpi = 
to the mother; w«;t = to the dead; iroi/bicM =:= to the shepherd; but 
its form has otherwise nothing to do with that of the organic 
dative, the sense of which it has merely acqtured in course of time. 

The plural locative is in si (o-i) : wvo-* = in the ships ; AOrfvrjaij 
OXv/iiruurt, which classic grammars wrongly treat as so many datives. 
Greek possesses also under the single form of 0^ the instrumental 
singular bhi, and the instrumental plural Mw, which so many other 
Aryan tongues have lost. The grammarians treat this syllable </>* as 
a mere addition, but it is really a true case [which appears in the 
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Latin ibi, iibi, mbi, uid the plural ibug]. The dual is only partly 
retained, the genitive and locative having disappeared. But, 
speaking generally, the Greek declenaion may be said to be the 
best preserved, next to the Sanskrit and ancient Iranian types. 

Passing to its conjugation, we find that it retains the old in- 
transitive voice {Xuopii, XvtToi) which has disappeared from the 
Italic, Keltic, Slavonic, and Lettic groups. It also preserves fairly 
well the six organic tenses, besides creating some now ones, 
amongst which, a pluperfect, built on the reduplicated perfect. 
Altogether, Greek has remained tolerably faithful to the common 
Aryan type in all that regards its accidence, while departing greatly 
from it in many points of its phonetic system. 

Ita dialectic varieties are mainly of a phonetic eiiaracter. The 
numerous dialects may all he easily grouped under four special 
forms, the iEoIic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic, which are themselves 
sometimes reduced to two main divisions, one comprising the JEaiM 
and Doric, the other the Ionic and Attic. 

The ,'Eohc, properly so called,* was spoken in Asia Minor, in 
the Lesbos variety of which Alcasus and Sappho wrote. It poa- 
sesses the digamma corresponding to the organic v, and is fond of 
doubling the liquid consonants, as in 'f^iu (for (i/xi) « I am ; it also 
frequently retains the primitive d, which in' Ionic becomes 4. 
Another of it« characteristics is the greater abundance of verbs in 
fii, as in <t>tkifu {for the ordinary i^iXu) = I love. Boeotian, belonging 
to the same group, retains the digamma, contracts the diphthonga 
into one long vowel ; keeps the old a for the Ionic e, ami often 
substitutes '{ for the ordinary z ; the Attic Ztus, (vyor thus appearing 
in Bceotian as Deus, ditgon. It has left but few literary remains. 

TltessalUtn also was included in the .^Eolic group; it was con- 
sidered at Athens as rather a rude dialect, but has left scarcely 
anything whereby to judge of its true character. 

Doric was spoken in nearly the whole of the Peloponnesus, in 
Crete, and in the Greek colonies in Sicily, Libya, and Southern 
Italy. Pindar wrote in Doric, which was also the language of 

• Ahmit, "De Qrt»eM Licgnn DialeotiB." 8 voli. Qdtdngen, 1SS9-U. 
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pastoral poetry. It is subdivided into two branches, of which one 
is more severe than the other. ll retained the digamma, as well as 
the organic t, which in the clasaic language becomea g ; hence didwri 
(for Stivai) and funm, ftucim (for •utoo-i) = twenty. 

Of the I'lnie there were two periods^ — the old, or epic, embracing 
the language of Homer and Heaiod, and the new period, represented 
by Herodotus. It was spoken in certain districts of Asia Minor, 
in Attica, and in a great many of Ute islands. 

Many writers connect Attic with Ionic, from which indeed it 
differs so little, that it may be coosidered on Ionic dialect It was 
Uie language of Athens, the ihother-tongne of j^lschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Thucydides, and Demosthenes ; it was the 
dialect that ultimately prevailed over all the others, and that the 
reformers of the Greek language ever look to as their standard.* 

Each dialect, as stated, bad its own literature ; still the Attic 
dialect gradually gained the ascendant, thus becoming the common 
written language, ^ itotvti diaXf«n», of all Greek-speaking races. litit 
this somewhat uunatural expansion was precisely the cause of 
its decay and corruption. Aa spoken by Greeks outside Attica, auii 
more especially by the " barbarians," the " common dialect " was 
no longer wiiat it had been in Athens ; it gradually becnnic 
" Byzantine," the Byzantine language of medieval times. 

Oiit of this grew the Mixlerii Grenk, to which has been given 
the name of Romaic, a reminiscence of the eastern empire of 
Kome. But it is an unfortunate misnomer, apt to lead to con- 
fusion, and which we have therefore discarded. 

The position of moilem in relation to ancient Greek can scarcely 
be compared with that of the Romance tongues in relation to Latin. 
These have, in truth, departed far more from their common source 
than the Greek of the present day has from that of antiquity. 
Modem Greek, however, includes a great many dialects, differing 
perceptibly from each other ; and these are met with not only in 

■ Thaa Dr. Donaldson remarks that a Oreek scholar alioald aim, not at 
being a HellcDut merelj, but at being aa Atticiit, u the highest tTpe of 
Helecio lit«Taliiia " Qraek Gi*auDar," p. 4. — Sot» ^y Tratnlator, 
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the ialands but aUo in the mainland, as, for inatance, tho Zaeonic, 
spoken in tke heart of the Morca. But the literary, or common 
form, is really but littlo removed from tho Hellenic as written 
2,000 years ^o. It iB this very resemblance that has euggeat«d to 
some Greeks the idea of a reformation, baaed on a return to 
the forms, and even the very expreaaionB, of the language of 
Thucydides, But nothing could be less practical, and any such 
attempt must end in failure. The present Greek differs doubtless 
but little from the classic ; still the difference is very marked and 
clearly defined. Thus, it has lost both the dual and the dative, 
this last being employed only in the more elevated etyle, and could 
not be used in conversation, or even in current literature, without 
affectation. The old infinitive in iw (tXAo' = to come) has also 
disappeared everywhere except from the pseudo-clasBio hterature. 
It is usually replaced by a conjunctive form, as in 6<ka m fX6a = 
I wish to come ; literally, " I wish that I come." The future hits 
also become analytical, being expressed, amongst other ways, by 
tho present preceded by a conjunction. The Greek conjugation, 
presents many other instances of a decided transition to the 
analytic state, which need not here be dwelt upon. 

It is further distinguished from tho old Greek by a feature 
which, though not affecting accidence itself, b not the less 
important. Accent has here taken tho plaice of quantity. In 
other words, it is the accented syllable in modem Gi'eek that is 
long, and the unaccented one short. This phenomenon is not 
peculiar to Greek, and in tho chapter devoted to the Teutonic 
tongues we shall see that it abo constitutes one of the features of 
modern German. In Middle High German (twelfth to fifteenth 
century), the radical syllable was sometimes long, sometimes short ; 
while in the present language, being accented, it is always long — 
all which is quite a modern tendency. 

Greek is spoken not only in Greece, but also in many parts of 
Turkey, as in Thessaly, where it comes in contact with Albanian to 
the west and Bulgarian towards the north. It is spreail over all 
the northern coast of the JE^e&a, and makes the complete circuit 
vf the Sea of Marmora, teaching at some points far inland, as, for 
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instance, to Adrianople in Bumelia. In Candia it tcigns eveiy- 
whero Bupreme, except in a eii^le central district occupied by 
Turkish. Altogetlior the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire ore 
estimated at about 1,000,000. In Russia also Greek ia spoken, on 
tlie north coaat of the Sea of Aiov, at two points between 
Taurida and the Don Coeaacke. It further occupies the three 
shores of Asia Minor, from a point opposite Gjrprue as far as tlie 
moutli of the Kizilirmak in the Black Sea (a little to the east of 
Sinope). 

We come now to a secondary, thoi^h not oninteiesting, question 
— tliat of the pronunciation of ancient and modem Groek. 

No less than six choractois — three simple and three compound — 
answer in modem Greek to the sound of i (ce). These are ij, t, v; 
(t, 01, M, the other vowels Ixiing pronounced ac written. On the 
other hand, the groups au, tv, iju, ou, are pronounced ar, ev, ir, no. 
In the consonants, 6 answers to the English tli hard, as in tlim- ; 
fl to the English th soft, as in the ; ^ sounds as /; x. f^s thu rh of 
the Gennan words noeh, nne/i, bitch, oc as that of Ich, ferhini, 
according to the accompanying vowels ; y before t or i as the French 
or English ij. 

There is obviously a great difTercuce between this pronunciation 
and the i^o-called classic, attributed to Erasmus; yet tlicrc is n 
wide school of Hellenists who consider that the moilum Gretk 
pronunciation should be applied to the ancient language, and who 
are zealously agitating for this change, absolutely unscicntitic though- 
it be. To read Greek in this modem fashion is a mistake, us 
Schleicher very justly remarks, due to complete ignorance of the 
laws of phonetics and of the life of human speech. And, in truth, 
the tlieory is utterly indefensible by any ti priori or a jHtsttirioi-i 
ai^fUJnents. 

A mere comparison of ancient Greek with the cogmite Arjau 
tongues shows tliat the sonnda e, i, u, answered to the vowels ii, i, ii, 
and wore accordingly from the first jMirfectly distinct, haviug only 
groilually become ultimately all three confused in the single stmnd 
of 1. The mutual transcription of the Greek i by the Latin c; and 
of the Latin e by the Greek i dearly shows that the sound of the 
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old Greek ^ was not that of i. Thus we find Kipmvip, Avpikumt for 
cemor, Aiireliua. Nor can it be doubted that the vowel u waa 
anciently in Greek pronounced like the I^tin u (or English 00} ; 
during the classic period it answered to the f lench u,* while 1^ 
diphthong ov (that Is + u) was reduced during the same epoch to 
the simple vowel u (or 00). Thua the Latin words Titiw, iuum, 
draiitnm are translated in Greek as Tn-ww, rovofi, ufMovtrov/i. It 
is no hiss certain that originally the Greek -was nttered like our b, 
and not like v, as it now is. In the classic Greek writings tlie 
bleating of sheep is denoted by /3ij, fit), which it would bo ridiculous 
to pronounce vi, vi. At a certain period no doubt the Greeks took 
to transcribing the Latin v by their & ; but they had previously 
denoted it by ou, as in Ovappo, OwAtptos, OvtpyiXun, for Varro, 
Valeriiis, Virgilius, Ae, The change of 6 to v took place probaUy 
at an early period, at least in some dialects, but originally b had 
everywhere its true and proper sound. When the Greeks began 
to tmnacribe Latin names, thoir ff was far from having always and 
everywhere its present value, for at this very time it is still r^olarly 
used to transcribe the Latin b, and it is only in connection with ou 
or /} that it is at this period employed to represent the Latin v.f 

Lastly, theru can be no question as to the utterance of the old 
aspirates ^, S, x< which had the sound of p, t, k aspirated, that is : 
P + h,t + h,k*h {aa in the Ei^lish shep-herd, hit-him, hack-him, 
or better still, in the Urdu phul •» blossom, ikord = little, and 
ich'im = to eat), so that these letters in no way answered to tha 
English (/( hard, to/, or to either of tho two eh sounds in German. 
These consonants are now no doubt fricatives, but tkey were 
originally true aspirates, which might be easily proved in many 
ways. I One proof may be drawn from the shiftily nature of the 
aspirates accompanying the simple explosives p, t, k. Thua the 

■ This is also the opinion of Mr. A.J. EUis, tor which tee a Ieotiu« bybim 
on Greek ProuuaciatioD, delivered at the College of Preceptori, in 1S75, and 
pablishod in tho "Educational Times" of Jannaiy, 1876. — Kolehy TFonetator. 

t G. CortiaB, " Gnmdiiigo der GrieduBohen Etjniologie," 4th od. p. 67L 
Lcipiig, 1873. 

J Ibid., p. 416. 
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reduplication of the theme Bt gives riBtpLtv (not BiBtiuv) : and so with 
the reduplication of </> and x by *"" and «. In the same way the 
Sanskrit reduplicates dh, hh by the simple unaspirated explosives 
fZ, Z>, as in dadhdml^l put, babhdus^l have shone. In forms like 
Tp€<f)a>, I nourish, and Bptyfra, I will nourish, the shifting nature of 
the aspirate is equally obvious. Here, as in the preceding case, 
the </> and B are evidently not fricatives, but real aspirated explosives; 
and to this the Sanskrit forms bandMmi, I bind, and bhatsydmi, 
I will bind, are perfectly analogous. It may also be remarked that 
certain dialects readily displace the aspirate in the body of the 
word, the ordinary Greek €VTavBa, x^^wy becoming tvBavrOf KiBav, The 
Barbarians introduced on the stage by Aristophanes are made to 
replace the Greek aspirates 4>i B^ x by the simple unaspirated ^;, t, A*, 
which is again conclusive as to the real sound of these letters. 
Another similar argument is deduced from the way in which the old 
current Latin renders these same (ireek aspirates, which it does by 
simply dropping their aspirates ; and even in the fourth centur)- 
Gothic represents the Greek x by a k. 

Lastly, many modem Greek dialects have a pure unaspirated 
explosive instead of the aspirated consonant of the literary language. 
There can be no doubt that these dialects in this reflect a very 
ancient period, whicli, for the rest, is often enough the case with 
dialects. In a word, the old Greek aspirates had unquestionably 
the force of ]> -^K ^ + ^h ^ + ^'> passing in later times only to the 
fricative order of letters.* 

It would, however, be idle to attempt to fix the epoch when the 
change in the pronunciation of Greek was brought about. Speaking 
generally, two principles were at work in eflfecting these various 
changes — time and place. Some modifications occurred at one time 

* At the Bame time it is not easy to understand bow these aspirates 
could have been so pronounced when found in juxtaposition, as in cXc;^^!/ 
^eUkhtheiit or when followed by <r, p, or other consonants, as in xP^I^^B€is 
=khrimphthei8. Nor is the difficulty at all diminished if recourse be had 
to the archaic spelHng, as in €9r«/>(r€</>to, tboxo-tv^ occurring on the recently- 
discovered treaty-stone between Athens and Chalkis in Euboea, and which 
would have to be somehow pronounced epip-hsep-hiOf edokhsen, which seems 
intolerably harsh. — Note by Tranalat&r. 
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in one plnce, which were not effected in others till long after, and 
whieh in yet another place may have been already long previously 
established. Hence, in studying the old (Ireek pronunciation, 
special details only can be taken into account. Later on the results 
of these special invcatigationa may perhaps be collected, and some 
general deductions drawn from them. Meanwhile, however, it will 
be wisR to keep to the so-called Erasmian pronunciation, faulty 
though it he, in preference to the stiU more defective modem 

g 5.—Tlte Ihilic Brunch. 

Until the bases of comparative Aryan grammar were definitely 
settled, Latin and the other ancient Italic idioms allied to it may 
well have been sitpposeil to derive from the fireek lanj^age. One 
of the residts of the gi«at work of Hopp waa precisely to show 
tliat Latin no more derived from Greek than did Oreek from 
Sanskrit ; and tliat all three flowed from a common source, from the 
mother-tongue, whence also sprang the Iranic, Slavonic, Lettic, 
Teutonic, and Keltic groups. Comparative grammar, in fact, 
teaches us that Latin teems with forms more ancient than the 
corresponding Greek ones. In its phonetics, for instance, Litin 
retains the initial s, which Ureek chai^'es to a rough breathing, as 
in sepfein, km, mieer compared ivitli iwra, t(, iaipot. It retains iilso 
the old semi-vowel ij (represented by j), where Greek changes it 
either to z (sounded dz) or to the rough breathing : jeair, jaijitm, 
contrasting favourably with 7™pi f'T""- In the same way the 
primitive k, in Greek often changed U} p and i: qninqm, '^hi* being 
thus older than miart, ni. 

It is of course by systematic comparison idone with the other 
Aryan tongues that we can ascertain the purity of these difllirent 
Latin forms, and the corrupt state of tlieir Greek equivalents. 

In its declension also wo find that Latin has preser\'ed the 
ablative singular, no longer known to the Greek, while in its coiiju- 
gation the second person plural sufhx is more correct than the 
Greek : estis = you are, coming nearer to the organic uidaKi than do 
either the Greek vnt, the Lithuanian Bute, or the Sanskrit stha. 
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On the other hand, it is often anrpaaaed 1^ Greek, especially in the 
coiyi^tion, whore the latter has better preserved the primitiTe 
tenses. ITiua hoth have their strong and weak points ; so that, after 
all, neither of them can boast of being more correct, purer, or older 
than its congener. 

In this section we shall have to treat snccesslTely of the old 
Italic tonnes — Latin, Umbrian, &g. — and of the Kconanoe or nco- 
Latin laii<,aiages, now spoken in the south-west of Eniope, and on 
the Lower Danube. 

(1) Primitive Italic LnnguagM. 

L'din is thu great representative member of this group. Com- 
pared with it the 0»can and Umbrian play but an insignificant 
part, though they cannot be alt<^ther overlooked. A number of 
other idioms belonging (o this same family were also spoken in 
Italy, but being still almost unkno^vn wo shall have to jmss them 
over unnoticed, Xor shall we here speak of the Etruscan langunge, 
which may possibly have been a member of this group, and sister 
to the Latin, Oscan, and Umbrinn. But in our opinion this tk- 
lationship is not yet sufficiently established to allow of its being 
nnreservedly accepted. We shall refer to it, however, after con- 
cluding our suiTey of the different Arj-an groups, and shall tlien 
include it amongst the Aryan tongues, whose classification has not 
yet been finiUly settled. 

The old L'lfiit forms, occurring down to the middle of the third 
century before our era, that is, before the time of the firat Pimic 
war, and known to us by a number of inscriptions, do not differ 
essentially from the classical Latin forms. The differences that do 
occur are mainly phonctical, and affecting more particularly the 
vowel system. 

Classical Latin may at once be said to differ from the older tongue 
by a very marked tendency to reduce the ancient diphthongs to simple 
vowels ; in fact it is more than a tendency, it is a decided and very 
promineut feature, from which the diphthong au almost alone has 
escaped, the others nearly everywhere becoming long vowels. Thus 
the old Latin forms : humeTt, juus, oinm, oitUe, ploeret, ceivin. 
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leilier, veicus, become in classic Latin : lumeri, jtie, unu«, uttte, 
}i1ures, fivis, liber, vicus. At the time of the Gracchi, a hundred 
and thirty years before our era, the old diphthong ni had definitely 
become ae, which ae in its turn changes to e, at lirst in the popular 
speech before the Christian era, and then In the written some 
three or four centuries later on.* 

Certain changes of the simple rowels effected during the 
tran.sition from old to classic latin, though relatively of less con- 
Bonnunce, must still be regarded as characteristie. Thus o occa- 
sionally becomes «, as in verto, vester, for the older vorto, vogter; 
'I becomes i as in optimiui, dedmiu, imi,nri}mnn, replacing optumuf:, 
ilteu/nitx, miinciqnwn; t becomes e, as in navem for tiavim. These 
various changes, besides a considerable number of analogous 
variations, are doubtless not regulated by special laws, nor are they 
as uniform as the contraction of the primitive diphthongs into 
simple vowels ; still they produce a certain general effect which 
cannot be mistaken by those at all accustomed to the ordinary 
classic forms. 

The euphonic laws affecting the Latin vowels are far from 
numerons. An organic a changes readily to e before a nasal in 
final ayllahles, as in nepletii, nomen, jxttrem; after v it usually 
becomes o, as in vonto, vo», voluerc, volo, and at times even before 
V, as in iwvtu, ovi». A comparison with the other Aryan tongues 
shows tliat here the o replaces a in the primitive Aryan tongue. In 
other respects the Latin vowel scheme is of the simplest, closely 
resembling the Greek, which differa mainly from it by its mcoe 
general retention of the ancient diphthongs. 

On the other hand, the Latin consonantal system is more faithful 
than the Greek to the primitive type. Lithuanian alone, of all the 
Aryan tongues, has better than Latin preserved the oif^anic s of the 
common mother-tongue. In Latin it at timee becomes t between 
two vowels, OS in generis, genitive of genua, or at the end of words, 
as in urb&r iot the older arhoe. But this solitary modification is of 

* Coruen, " Deb«<- Aviapmche, Yolodumiia nnd Betonoiig der lAtem. 
ischea Spmche," 2nd ed., i. p. 696. Leipng, 1868. 
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far less consequence than the development of so many new frica- 
tives peculiar to Greek, Slavonic, Iranic, and Sanskrit. 

While Greek changed to the sharp aspirates ph, tk, khy the soft 
bh, dh, (jhy of the common Aryan tongue, Latin, especially in the 
middle of the word, rendered them in principle by the correspond- 
ing unaspirated explosives i, cZ, //, as in nuhes, lirujo, compared with 
the Greek vec/joy, Xcixw. But it modified these primitive aspu-ates 
in two other ways, especially at the beginning of words, where they 
become sometimes h and sometimes/. Thus /wo = I bear, answers 
to the Greek <titp<a and the Sanskrit hharami. At times both forms 
occur, as in liordeum and fai'deum = barley ; horda and fordcu 
This change of the primitive aspirates to h and/ has been variously 
explained, but the point is not yet quite cleared up. 

Another peculiarity of Latin phonetics is the change of d? to Z : 
laci'uud = tear, levh' = brother-in-law, lirujua = tongue, olere = to 
ismell, for the older dacrima, deviVy «kc. This explains a number of 
double forms, such as hnjyeliinenta and impedimenta ; dclicare and 
deAllcare, olcre and odor. 

The Latin consonants are readily affected by the niceties of at 
least a rudimentary system of assimilation. This is often partial 
only, as in actu^, where c stands for fj, as seen in ago ; but it is 
sometiincs complete, as in munmus, where the mm> stand for j??/t, as 
shown by supe7', mipreimcs. Again, if a word begin with two con- 
sonants, the first of these often disappears. Thus notiis, iwiiien 
were fonnerly preceded by a g, as shown by the compoimds cogiroscoj 
cogiiomen. At the beginning of words also the group dv may 
change to &, as in his and bonus, for the older forms dvis, dvauus, 
while belhim and dvellum coexist. 

With regard to the pronimciation of Latin, we may remark that 
it is a question many have essayed to solve without even so much 
as suspecting the nature of the conditions on which its solution 
depended. Now, however, it may be said to be settled, at least in 
a general way. The work of Corssen, quoted higher up, has collected 
all the residts liitherto arrived at, and which may be safely looked 
on as conclusive. On the pronimciation of a good many consonants, 
Py byfy (/, ?/?, w, T, Z, (fcc. , thcrc is no diversity of opinion, so that we 
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need not dwell on these, and our remarks will bo restricted to such 
points as mny still seem to presKnt any doubt. 

It is gBnerally admitted tbut before the vowels a, n, u, and Iwfore 
consonants, the Latin c had the same sound na h ; but what was its 
pronunciation before c and i ? Did it sound like eh, as in Italy, or 
like fe, as in Germany, or like «, as in France [and England] T Did 
the Latins aay Chichero, Tsitaero, or Siaero 1 We are now in pos- 
session of more than sufficient materials to dociile this point, aud 
the transcription of foreign words in Latin, and of Latin words in 
foreign languages, ought alone to remove all doubt. Tho Goths, for 
instance, when borrowing from Latin the t*!rma laf.ei-na, career, aee- 
tiim, changed them to liikarn, knrkatv, aikdtg, whjlu the Greeks 

wrote TcpcyyKnna warpuuoo!, rrpHrap, mrrvpia, for principiu, &C. On' 

the other hand the Latins at all times represented by c the k Greek, 
as in the forms O'-hmiis, Cinum, Cecrops, and Corssen justly con- 
cludes that doivn to the sixth or even seventh century of our era 
the Latin e had the force of k before all tho vowels.* Besides th& 
old Latin grammarians t never say that the sound of r differs 
according to the vowel by which it may bu followei.1, and wo may 
fed satisfied that if it was at nil chan^^ed to s before e and i previous 
to tho seventh century, this took place in the vulgar speech or in 
the provincial puhrui alone. 

Before i pure, that is followed by another vowel, as in jmtitUt, 
iemiliitm ; t also remained hard, not till much later on becomingi 
a fricative, at least in Latin. In Oscan and TJmbrian the change 
occurred at an earlier period, but was not regularly adopted in 
good Latin pronunciation till the fifth century, although traces of 
it occur so early as the third. 

Tlie letter ij also, before the vowels e, i, may with equal certainty 
be said to have had the same sound as before a, o, u. Lat«r on it 
often became i, but only in the vulgar speech. 

• pp. nt., tom.i. p. 48. 

f Amongst othen Qmntiliaii, whose longoagB is Qonolaeire of the oon- 
ttary : Nam i quidem in iiiilliB verbig ntandom puto, nisi qace significat, 
etiam nt sola pon»tiir : boo eo con Qtoiii, quod quidem cam, quotie* a- 
■eqnator, Decsasaritun credant, ouni dt c littern, qiue ad omncs vocalei vim 
num perfwat. " Institntiones," i. 7. — Not* by Trantlalar. 
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The aairinto h wm perhaps distinctly heard at a cerbtin epoch, 
hut it gradually lost ita force, and vsa omitted ^together in a 
number of wonlii, ench as aiMer, whom Toot i« the ume as that of 
the Greek x^y [and tlie Engliah goose]. 

The sound of j is not at all doubtful, being always like our y in 
rfov. i)n thie point the evidence of Priscian (sixth century) leaves 
no room for equivocation. 

Altt^ther a reformation in Latin pnsunciation is perfectly 
feasible, and we may odd desirable, though we cannot hope that it 
ever will be realised.* It is well, howeret, that in any caae the 
pronunciation of the classic period should he known, and especially 
that no attempt should be made to cause the adoption of any of 
the systenia current in Italy, rianee, Germany, or elsewhere, which 
are all alike defective. 

Besides, any reform of the kind shonld be based on a strict 
observance of the laws of quantity. In Latin there successively 
prevailed two systems of accentuation. The second, which was 
that of classic times, was regulated by quantity, and may bo said 
to have been extremely simple. The fundamental principle was 
that the accent should fall invariably on the penultimate syllable 
when long, as in eandinm, but on the antepenultimate when the 
penultimate is short, as in aliilmm. This, of course, in caso tho 
word has three or more syllables, for in words of two syllables the 
accent falls necessarily on the penultimate whatever be its lengtli. 
Thus : fent, rtohin, where it is long ; dvits, tfner, where it is short. 

Hence the accent may shift its place in the declension aud 
conjugation according \a the number of the syllables, as iu 
amdhimiir = we sludl be loved, where it falls on a long ante- 
penultimate, and in amubimini — yoM will be loved, where it falls 
on a short antepenultimate. In fact, in these two examples the 
penultimate is short, and it is the quantity of this syllable, as 

' In England Boch a reform has Already made a good beguming, and has 
received a certain rtimnlna from tbe advocaoy of Hr. A. i. Ellis, who has 
embodied Mb view* in a valuable little work entitled " Practical Hints 
on the Qaantitatire Pronimciaiiai) of Latin." Losdm, 1874 — Vote by 
Trotttlator. 
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atated, that decides aa to the position of the accent, independently 
altogether of the quantity of the other ayllahlcs. 

Hence, in order to settle the position of the accent, wc must l>e 
first acquainted with the laws of quantity, which, however, are 
neither difficult nor numerous. And herein precisely lies the 
advanti^c of the practice of Latin verse in schools, aa the only 
means of asccrtaininf; whether the learner is acquainted or not 
with quantity. If he knows it, he can also place the accent, 
which we shall see plays a chief part in the formation of the 
liomance tongues, and especially of French, in which the very 
form itaeU that the word has assumed depends on the position of 
the Xatin accent. 

Betuming to the subject of grammar, we find that Latin has 
lost the dual, whicli Greek has at least to some extent preserved, 
and is therefore so far superior to its congener. In respect of the 
case*ndinga, they are each of them superior in some })oints and . 
inferior in others. We have stated that Greek has lost the old 
ablative retained in Latin, Here the organic ending was ( for 
themes endii^ in a vowel, and in Latin this t has become (/, whence 
the forms : sententiad, preivatod, maijiatraliul, fiuiriil, irowevor, 
this d disappeared at an early period. The organic form of the 
dative singular was ui, reduced in Sanskrit to i, whence in Latin 
the old forms i>opulin, Soiiuittoi, which subsequently became 
j)0}mh, Rtimaito. The organic form of the old locative was i, 
which is not always lost in Latin ; where, however, it Incomes 
long i, owing to a secondary cause that we are not here concerned 
with. Anyhow, domi, humi, belli, are true locatives, wrongly 
treated in grtunmaia as genitives. In the plural we may notice the 
total disappearance of the locative, still retained in Greek. 

Coming to conjugation we find that the personal endings arc 
tolerably well preserved, thoiigh of the old mt =• I, of the present 
tense, the only traces now left are the two forms sum and inquam. 
Of the six primitive tenses Latin has retained the present, a few 
reduplicate perfects, such as cecinimus = we have sung, and perhaps 
some traces of the aimple oorist But this was at best but little, 
and recourse was neceesarily bod to fresh formations. The perfect 
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in si (luxi, dixi), the perfect in wf or vi (monui, amaTi), as well as 
iUi: imperfect in bam (amabam), the fntnre in bo (amabo), and a 
number of other analogous formations, were all amongst those 
fiuhse(iu<mtly developed. But we cannot dwell npon this subject, 
and will merely add, that of the old Aryan toi^es Latin is one of 
tho^c that have given birth to the greatest number of such ne\Y 
forms, 8ome of wliich may doubtless seem even auperfluous. 

Then: ia one of them, however — that of the middle, or passive, 
voice — -which cannot be passed over in silence. In the Italic, as 
in tlie Keltic tongues, there was created a middle voice, wliich 
Inter on ncquited a iwissive sense, and which was formed by adding 
to the verb the reflective pronoun. Thus, anutr stands for an older 
form amon, which again stands for amose. Lithuanian also ha.'^ 
developed a middle voice by an analt^oua process. 

Of all the Italic tongues, sisters to the Latin, and destined 
gmdiudly to disappear before it, the 0>van and the VmbrUin are 
till'- most important. Umbrian was spoken in the north-east of 
thi) peninsula, and the VuUriav dialect is generally believed to 
have been allied to it Uscan was spoken in the south, and ivas 
rehited more to the Sahiilliun [or >Samnite]. But all three, Umbrian, 
Osc-an, and Latin, sprang from one source ; and although neither 
preceded any of tlie others, stdl a comparison of their phonetics and 
of their forms shows that of the three Oscan came nearest to tlic 
coinmon type, from wliich Umbrian departed more even tlian 
l^tin. 

Uscan was spoken in 8amnium, in Campania, and in the neigh- 
bouring districts,* and is known to us through some important 
inscriptions, the bronze tablets of Agnono and Bantia and th<: 
Abella Stone. Oscan ia particularly distinguished from Latin and 
Umbrian by its careful preservation of the ancient diphthongs", 
and by its retention of the organic a often replaced by an i in Latin. 
Thus the Oscan anti:r represents the Latin infer. These are not 
the only primitive features of its vowel syst«m, but they may bo 
mentioned as the most striking. With regard to its consonants, 
while in some respects inferior. It is also often superior to the 
■ Babait^ "De la Laogne Oaqne." Bennet, 1866. 
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Latin. ltd itiferlority ia showit especially in the aubslUutian of 
fi for the primitive k, as in punt for the Latin quam. Before & t \i 
replaces ft by ^, as in OManis tot the latin Ociamiu. But in 
luany cases its Superiority ia very marked. Thus it doefi not, as a 
I'ule, chnnge the s to r, as Latin does ; and it also avoids a number 
of assimilatiijlis, writing kenstur where the Latin has cennw for 
teiudor. A plionetic peculiarity distinguishing it from Latin 
consists in its frequent change of the organic aspirates to / in the 
body of the word, a change which in Latin scarcely occura except 
with initial letters. Thus the Oscan sifd stands for the Latin 

Umhrlan we are acquainted with throujjh a very important 
monument, the (bronze tables known as the " Eugubine Tables," 
fiwm Oubbio, the ancient Eugubium, where they were discovered 
in the middle of the fifteenth century (1446). These tables for a 
loi^; time taxed the ingenuity and sagacity of the old linguists, but 
it waa reserved for Aufrecht and Kirchhoff to satisfactorily de- 
cipher them, reducing their grammar to a scientific basis, in a work 
on the Umbrian language, to which all subsequent essays on the 
subject are largely indebted.* 

The Umbrian vowel system is. more closely related to the Latin than 
is the Oscan, while showing a still greater tendency tlian the former to 
reduce the ancient diphthongs to a single vowel ; and, what is stilt 
more remarkable, it frequently omits many vowels altogether. 
Thus it has nomTie for the Latin noiiUni. Like the Oscan it some- 
times changes the primitive k to /), whence 2>!» for the Latin qiiw. 
As in Oscan also it substitutes/ for the organic aspirates, which in 
Latin become simple explosives, whence the Umbrian tefe, i/e, 
answering to the Latin tibi, ihi. As in Oscan also it changes the 
group kt, to hi, i-elile, corresponding to the Latin i-eete. In certain 
cases the primitive <l becomes r, which seems to have liad a some- 
what peculiar utterance, and which is usually denoted by a dot 
underneath : uroeitu, rera, rtuwm thus answering to the Liitiii 
adodiiti), dedit, tlonian. 

■ " Die nmbrischen SptachdenktiiftleT," Berlin, 1S49-51 ; Andrf Leti>TTe, 
" Lea Diolectei Itoliqnes -. L'OmbrieD," Fans, 1874. 
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Tiat these few remnrka Till probably be aufBcient on the two 
Italic tongues, siatera to tfao Latin, fiom which they do not in fact 
differ essentially, not more perhaps tfafln do the voriouB Greek 
dialects from each other, and certainly much leas than the neo- 
Ijitin or the Keltic lai^oages do amongst themBelreei 

Let us conclude with a few words on the old Italic chaiactera, 
which, accordii^ to Coissen, derive all of thent from two Greek 
iilphalwts. {Op. t^., i. p. 1.) One of these, the old Doric, or 
some allied system, would seem to hare been the parent of tlie 
Samnite, of three Etnucan systems, of the Umbrian, of the 
EiignliLiie Tables, and of the Oscau of the Abella Stone. All these 
varieties, except the last, possess two s^ns to denote the », that is, 
the Greek: capital signia, ru[weaented ei^MT in the usual way, or else 
inclined one fourth to the right, so as to look like a sort of k. 

A more rei:ent Doric alphabet seemed to form the basis of the 
Fuliscan and the Latin, the oldest documents of which Inst date 
from the end of the third century before our era. The old k hail 
already disappeared except in certain words, the c haviu); long de~ 
noted Its well the soimd of ;/ as of k, and being at last replaced for 
the lirst of tbeae functions by the new letter ff, itself derived by a 
slight modificntion from e. From about the middle of the second 
to the middle of Uie first century before our era, that is for ahout 
a hundred years, the practice seems to have prevailed of drnotin'^ 
tile long vowel by doubling it, thus aaTa,ree, Mvitctuj<[ioTnr'i, &<:.]. 
About a century before oui- em the long i was denoted by giving it 
a longiT or higher form than that of the other letters of the same 
word : olvo, vices ; at times also this sign was employed to denote 
the sfimi-vowel ^' (our y in sound), as in Ics, haIok. 

In the middle of the first century ofter our era the Emperor 
Olandius essayed to enrich the Latin alphabet with three new 
lett«rs. Li order to distinguish the consonant r from thf vowel it 
he proposed to denote the first by the Greek digamma reversed. 
For the combinatioas jm, bn he suggested an inverted c, and lastly 
the Bi;!;n H for the sound of the French u, that bad l>een introduced 
into certain words. Hut none of these innovations took root, and 
tlie Roman alphabet remained in the same state as heretofore. 
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(2) The JVto-Latin Languages. 

At the beginning of the preseat ceotary a Btrong belief pravailed, 
still sl)azed in by many, thut French oame of a Romance tongne, 
which towards the end of the [Weetem] Empire and during the fint 
centnnes of medieval times, hod ancceeded to its direct progenitor, 
Z^in. The vmtinga of the illustrious linguist Baynouard con- 
tiibnted not d little to the' spread of this theory. It was readily 
fulopted ; much was written on the Bomonce tongue ; its texts 
were comment«d on, and many still persist in looking on the 
present Prorengal as this Komance idiom. IRaynonard had nn- 
fortanately trespassed beyond the field of his proper lingoistie 
studies, intruding somewhat rashly and without method on the 
domain of philology ; hence his theory of a Romance language was 
fated to disappear soon after its author. 

In troth, no snch languf^ ever existed, nor did Latin give birth 
so much to a single Bomonce form as to sereral neo-Latin tongues. 

At Uie same time we must aroid the mistake of supposing that 
these new idioms are merely a sort of corrupt Latin. They are, 
on the conljary, the vulgar or popular Latin, as spoken in Spain, 
Portugal, France, the Orisons, Italy, and on the Lower I>anube. 
In fact, by the side of the literary standard there co-exiated an 
ordinary current Latin, diffused by the legionaries and the settlers 
throt^hoat Iberia, Gaul, and Dacia. It was this vulgar speedi 
that became gradually modified, reappearing in one place' as 
Spanish, in another as French, elsewhere as Rumanian, just as in 
Italy itself it became Italian. Meantime the literary Latin, be- 
coming less and less intelligible to the vulgar, passed at last to the 
condition of an ancient, classic, or dead language. 

""Wlen Latin," says M. Littrr^, "had finally caused the in- 
digenous tongues of Italy, Spain, and Gaul to disappear, there was 
but one literary standard for these three great countries, but the 
vulgar speech (that is, of conrse, the Latin vulgar speech, scareely 
any other having survived) was everywhere respectively different. 
This, at. least, is what the Romance tongues bear witness to by 
their very existeuci.'. Had Latin not boon spoken somewhat 
differently in each place, the langui^es flowing from it would 
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possess no distinctive features, and would be confused together. 
But these Italians, SpauiArds, and Oaula, having all alike been 
brought, by the force of circumstances, to speak Latin, spoke it 
each of them with their own peculiar accent and sense of euphony. 
. . - . , Those great regions that we call Italy, Spain, Provence, 
and France, stamped their special chai'acter on this language, just 
Its those smaUer districts did which we call provinces. And thesu 
discrepancies were themselves governed by laws from which thero 
was no escape. Those laws lie in the goographical position, 
involving essential and characteristic differences amongst the in- 
habitants. French, tlie farthest removed from the Latin centre, 
was tliat which modified it the most ; I speak of the form only, 
for the common Latin groundwork is as pure in French as in the 
other idioms. Provencal, placed by the lofty Alpine barrier in 
the Gaulish zone, but on ita verge, is intermediate ^ nearer than 
French, somewhat less so than Spanish, to the Latin form. Simin, 
again, skirting the Mediterranean, and so closely resembling It-aly 
in its soil and climate, resembles it also in its speech. Lastly 
Italian, being placed in the very centre of Latinity, reproduces it 
with the least change. And there is for this theorj' of the for- 
mation of Romance, a nt^tive proof, which, like all the others, is 
conclusive. In truth, were such not the law that regulatcil the 
geographical distribution of the Romance tongues, we should heiv 
and'thcre Hglit upon some break in the type [reculiar to each rejrion, 
some evidences of types peculiar to other districts. Thiis, for in- 
stance, in the French domain, in the remote parts of Koiistria, or of 
Picnrdy, we should meet with Provenjal, Italian, or Spanish for- 
mations; in the heart of Simin we should come oci-oas Frencli, 
Provencal, or Italian forms ; in the e.xtremity of Italy we sboidd 
encounter Spanish, Provencal, or French jjeculiarities. But it is 
not so. The local typo once established, undergoes no further 
deviation, no return to the type of any other locality; everything 
takes place regularly under the local influences, which may Ix^ 
considered partial, when contrasted Avlth those of the larger 
regions,"* 

■ " Dictionnaire de la Langue FrBni,<aiBC," t. i. p. xlvii. Paris, 18G3. 
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This Latin origin of the Komance tongues is now a finuly-eetab- 
lished fact, that can no longer be called in question. The grammar 
of Frederick T>iez, first published some forty years ago,* has once 
for all disposeil of those Iberian, Keltic, or other theories, which 
nevertheless still crop up from time to time. French may no doubt 
be derived from Keltic, hut so might Latin, in the same way, from 
Hebrew. This Keltomania is in fact a thing beyond discussion, 
for it rides over French, LatiB, the Keltic languages themselves ; 
and perhaps this is its only excuse. 

But we do not, at the same time, deny the existence of a tolerably 
important foreign element in the neo-Latin tongues. French, for 
instance, possesses a certain number of words of Keltic origin : 
arpf.nt, lielie, dune, alotiette ; but even this element is far from 
being as extensive as might be supposed, and it may be well to 
remark that all such terms, before becoming French, were first 
latinised ; that, in a word, they passed through the Latin into the 
French language. The invasion of the barbarians, again, introduced 
some four hundred words of Teutonic origin, while contact with the 
East also contributed its share ; but the grammar remained essen- 
tially Latin. 

There are reckoned altogether seven neo-Latin tongues ; Portu- 
guese, Spanish, French, Proven^, Italian, Ladiu, and Riunanian. 
Before speaking of the geographical distribution and special 
features of each of these idioms, it will be necessary to draw 
attention to two leading facts which form the groundwork of the 
whole subject. One of these is the play of the tonic accent in 
the formation of the neo-Latin words ; the other is the transition 
from Latin declension to the analytic state of these idioms. 

Of all the members of this group it may be said in a geneial 
way, tliat the formation of their words is based on the persistence 
of the tonic accent.t The accented syllable in Latin is still the 
accented syllable in French and Italian. This ia the fundamental 

* " Grammatik der Bamanischen Spracben," 2nil ed. Bodd, 1856-60. 

+ Littre, " Hietoire de la Lang^e PraufaiM," 6th ad., t. i, p. 212, Paris, 
1873 ; G. Paris, " £tndo anr le B61e de TAcceiit Latin dans la Laogae 
Fnuqaiw," Farifi, 1862. 
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principle which remains unafTacted bj secondary laws. Let us 
illuBtrate it by what occurs in the French ki^uage. 

Side by side with the continuance of the I^itin acoent, French 
diacloses two secondary principles. One is the suppreaaion of short 
nnaccentcil vowels preceding the toned syllable; the other is the 
disappearance of certain consonanta in the body of tbe woid.* Thus 
the accent is on the vowel a in the words boHiUSteni, liberdrc, 
nanittitem, and it remaina on the corresponding vowel in the French 
hmit6. Hirer, mntr, and wc see that in these tluee examples the 
unaccented vowel t or e hna disappeared. So also in Uer, douer, 
the middle eonaonaate g and t of ligare, and tititare have dropped. 

Observe, also, that French sacrifices everything tliat follows tbe 
accented syllable. Its masculine final syllables, as - in emiim, 
penpU', hStel, aic always the toned ayllablcs, while in the so^mllod 
feminine endlnf^s, as in tneiiMe, etclniulrc, the accent is stiU on tlie 
last syllable (here eii and it), l)ecause the iinal is now silent, 
possessing merely an artiUcial existence in poetry. I'mctically 
eed'-iiuhi.; ixtnaiiie are dissyllables, whose last, tlint is an and ai, arc 



But a time came in the history of the Frencli language, when the 
vocabnkry flowing continuously from the old Latin vulgar tongue 
was found to be no longer sufficient, and then such terms as were 
needed began to be taken bodily from classic Latin. But this fresh 
supply could not of course \m subjected to tbe fundamental principle 
rcgidating the play of the tonic accent, any more than to the 
secondary laws affecting medial consonanta and untoned vowels. 
To this new stock the name of "learned words" was given, as 
might almost seem by a sort of irony, wlule that of " popular 
words" was applicil to the really natural and genuine French 
clement >'or was the fabrication of such book-Latin terms limited 
to those tlie want of which really existed, but a crowd of others 
waa uitroduced, which had already assumed a popular, correct, and 
genuine French form. Thus the accent, for instance, is on the first 
syllable in the Latin ihbitiim, cancer, and in French these two 
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words 'were Rgolarly modiiied to dette, rJuutere ; but the " learned " 
formation again adopted tbem, and, neglectizig the tonic accent, 
&bricated the raally harbaroua fonaa d^nt, eaticer (where the tone 
folia on the kat, thus vitdatii^ ihe fimdasiental princi^ regulating 
the formation of French voids). The tema apfrer, cumider, 
t^pafer, and numbere of othras have no doubt the accent on the 
aame syllable as their Latin prototypes operate, ruttmlare, mparare ; 
but they ai«, nevertheless, mere pedantic and secondary forms 
when compared with the genuine iterrer, comhkr, ouvrtr, which (not 
only preserve the accent but also) omit, as they oT^ht to do, the 
untoned vowel preceding the accented syllable. So also Iter, drtrwr, 
answer exactly to the Latin ItJjare, ilafare, of which the coined 
forms liijner, doter, retaining the middlu consonant, are merely 
.arbitrary imitations. 

Wo come now bo the aeciHid, and no less interesting main 
feature of the neo-I^tin tongues, the already-mentioned transition 
from the synthetic L*tin, wiUi it« declensions and case-endings, to 
the analytical state, in which every trace of declension has 
vanished. 

In the oldest Hpiuiish and Italian records ^ye meet with languages 
already reduced to complete analysis (that is, as regards nominal 
and adjecti>-^ declension, the verb still remaining Itu^ly synthetic). 
But this is the case neither with the old French nor with the old 
'Proven^ which at a certain period show not merely the traces of 
case-endings, but two gennise cases — the nominative and the 
accusative. " At the time," writes M. Littr^ " when a modem 
speech was being formed in Gaul, Latin, aa still spoken, was in a 
peculiar state in respect of its rich declension. It employ^ the 
QOminative correctly enough ; but it confused the remaining cases, 
using them indifferently for each other. This at least is what wo 
jind in the monuments of the period, which teem with solecisms.* 



* As in the following, wlieie we bave the aocDaativ* for tbs ablatire, tbe 
maacuiine genitive for the feminiDe genitive, the ablative tor tie accusBtivei 
and the aconnitiva plural in if for tlie gemtive ploral, beadei d far 1, e tot 
t, « lor 0, e for t, Ao. " In jnn adqa* damenaciaoe Skooti Maria et apnn. 
flsfom Christt in pmdioto kwnm oonwitantii," whidi ahonld ba "In jni atqoe 
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The new language, then budding, with a eort of instinct infused 
regularity into all ibis chaos hy retaining the nominative, and of all 
the rest making one single case— Qie objective. Hence, in its 
primitive state, French was not an analytical tongue, like modem 
French, oi like Spanish and Italian in theii oldest records. It had 
a syuthetic, consequently, an older chatactet, expressing the 
relations of the nouns to each otiier and to the verb, not by 
prepositions, but by true cases. . . It is, as we see, a sort 

of lialf Latin syntax, which Flench has in common with Provencal, 
BO that these two languages of Gaul, poeeeasii^ each of them two 
cases, resemble each other more closely than they do either Spanish 
or Italian, while these two in their turn ore more nearly akin to 
each other than they are to the Latujue iToil or the Langti£ iTiv. 

"TliisinJieritanccof two cases, and of a half synthetic syntax, was 
no passing feature of the French toi^e, leaving behind it no traces 
except for the curiosity of the learned. It continued in this Btat<! 
for t]u«e ccntiuries, from the eleventh to the thirteenth, during 
which this syntax formed the rule of tlie written and the spoken 
language. Latin, which for us is a classic tongue, is much praised 
for the way in which its declension directs the thought I am not 
discussing the relative superiority of langm^es with and without 
cases, but a portion of this praise sliould fall to the share of old 
French, whoso declension, though curtailed, is still a reality, and 
wliich on this account ranks so far with Latin." — (Op. cit. ibid.) 

The old French declension is very simple. In the case of forms 
answering to the Latin declension in tw, such aa ilomimm, the 
nominative singular retauis the n of this ending w; the objective 
plural also ends in », which again corresponds to the « of the Latin 
accusative plural dominog. The two other forms, that is the 
nominative phiral and the accusative singular, remain in the simple 
state (the corresponding Latin endings of ihtmiiii and dtinnnmn 
here simply disappearing in virtue of the accessory la\rs above 
explained in connection with the tonic accent), 

dominatiouem Sancto) Marin at Bpoasarnm Christi in pnedicto loco pod. 
eiltentiDin." M. J. D'Arbois de JobaiDville's " DfclinaiBon Latine en GauJe 
& rfipoqoe H^TOringienne,'' Paris, 1872| p. 109. — S'ot» by Trmvlator. 
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We thua get the subjoined table of old French declension : 

Singnlar — MominatiTe : U cherals =• caballiu. 
Accusative ; ki oberal = oftbaUam. 
Plural — Nominative : li chend = oab&llt. 
Acconttive : leg chevali = caballoa. 

We Rliould exceed our limits were we to dwell further on this 
subject, nor is it possible hcie to give a complete history of the declen- 
sion of the Langiie d'oil or of that of the Langtio d'oc. It is enough 
lo establish the fact tliat theae two languages bad a period of true 
di'clension, which cannot be detected in the oldest texts of the other 
liomanco tongues. Hence, as M, Littni remarks, we cannot speak 
of an old Spanish or an old Italian language in the same aeuse as 
we can of an old French and an old Proven^ tongue. 

This point settled, we may now pass in rapid review each of the 
seven branches of the neo-Latin family. 



(a) Frenelt. 

The indigenous Keltic idioms had in the first century of oui em 
been ah^dy supplanted in Gaul by the vulgar Latin (that is by 
tlie Heriiio pleleittK, na opposed to the classic standard). This 
result was brought about by numerous and irresiatiblo causes, 
foremost amongst which was the strong interest the GaiUa had in 
assimilating themselves to their masters. The literary language 
also was soon introduced, and the Gaidish schools, developed under 
Latin cidture, acquired a wcll-eamcil reputation. ^Nevertheless, 
vulgar Latin alone contributed to the development of the jwpulat 
speech, which derived exclusively from it The clflssic language, 
for instance, wrote vrhg, iter, onculari, on, hehdoman ; but it is the 
popular forms, vtlki, viaticum, htmure, hiirca, mptimana, that re- 
appear in the modem vilJe, voyage, halner, hmiche, Hcinaim^. The 
name of the French language, that is of the Langiio d'oil, at that 
time was lingwi ronuma riutica, and in the eighth century the clergy 
preached in this "lingua rustica," which was the French of the 
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period. The glosses lately ducovend at Beichemo,* and vUch 
date from this epoch, are the oldest French texte yet diecovered 
(being anterior even to the famous " 8«nnent dee fila de LouJa lo 
DiJbonnaire," which hears the date of 842). 

But the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries wore the 
golden a^ii of the Lai^ue d'oU. " Then waa developed," says Brachet, 
" an »baolutely original poetic liteistare, a grac«fal or sparkling 
lyrical, and a grand epic poetry, of which the ' Chanson de Boland ' 
remains the most perfect example. Italy, Germany, Spain, adopt 
our ]>oetry and our romances, tianalatdng or Imitating them, &c." — 
{Oj?. cit. ibid.) 

The declension wi& two cases, as above described, died out in 
the fourteenth century, after which period the French becomes de- 
cidedly a modem and analytic tongue, like Italian and Spanish. 

From the moment that we are able to observe it, French conjuga- 
tion seems to have become entirely analytic! Side by side with the 
tenses Howiug from the Latin, tenses such as the present jVii'in^, it 
developca others by the modem process ; fai uhiii, favtiin mm-':. 
Sucli also is the origin of the future; ahnera! = aimer in, as \3 
placed beyond all doubt by the corresponding old Spanisli and 
Provencal forms. Cesides, classic Latin itself recognised this 
analytical future form, expressions such as dieere haleo occurring 
even ill good writers. The conditional /aimeruw also is merel}' uu 
artificial formation, based in some way on the futune, 

* Fniuid in 1868 by Holtznuum, in a MS. in tbe librarj of this pUoe. It is 
referred to the yeai 766, and it conlajnB laanj caattaaponrj fonuB ezplain- 
ing the diffioult words of the ralgate. These words ore written iu two 
ColumnH, thu!i : 

JjtOa. Tnatb <it Mi eant iuj . 

tDgnriani cabuma 

Bindones liucioio 

minaa manatoes, Ac 

(Jfote by TntnsJalor). 
t KiiB is cerlainl J an eztnurdiuary ibatemeiit. Analyticnl tonat hare 
donbtleu been added ta the French verbal sy stem, and the old future has 
perished. But enough romaJDs to render French oonjagatiaD still highly 
synthetic. Thus, it letoine both participles, the infinitive, both presontd, 
both pasts, and the imperfect indicative — all pnrefy qyuthetio forms. — JTote 
by Trantilator, 
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In medieval tdiuee & nmnber of French dialects «xidod, inde- 
peudent of each other, and all poaeesaing a sjwcial literatare. It 
could scarcely have been othenrise under the feudal eystem. Still 
these various dialects differed mainly in their phonetics. Thoao of 
Burgundy, Picardy, and Normandy, were in any case compelled to 
give place to that of the lale of Franco after the family of the 
Capete had finally chosen Paris as the centre of the kingdom. 
They gradually sank to the position of mere patoix, " in which a 
careful study still detects the features of the old dialects as they 
existed previous to the litenuy productions of the Middle Ages. 
Hence those patoi* are not, as is generally supposed, the literary 
French corrupted in the month of the peasantry ; they nre the re- 
mains of the old provincial dialects, reduced by political circum- 
stances from the position of official and literary to that of merely 
spoken tongues." — (Brachet, op. cit., p. 47.) 

The WitlloH dialect maintained its independence for a long time. 
It had two varieties, that of Liiije and that of Namur,* which have 
been wrongly grouped with the Picardy dialect, froni which the 
Wallon is quite distinct. It is now merely a jxttoi'g, having 
yielded in common with the other medieval dialects to the literary 
standard. 

We have had several times to refer incidentally to the actual limits 
of the French language. On the north it meet« the Flemish a little 
above Calais, whence it stretches through Saint-Omer, Armenti^res, 
Tourcoing, and Ath, to Lidge and Vervieis. On the cast it is 
inclosed by the German, by a line including Verviers, Longwy, 
Metz, Dieuze, Saint-I>i6, Belfort, Deli^-mont, Friburg, and Sion, and 
farther south by the Italian. In the centre it now occupies the 
whole domain of the Proven^ dialects, of which we shall pre- 
sently speak. 

In Switzerland French is the native speech of about 600,000 
people, in the Cantons of Neufch&tel, Geneva, Vaud, the greater 
part of Fribui^ and of the Valais, and a lifth of Berne. In Belgium 
it is spoken by about 2,000,000, occupying the whole south-eastern 
portion of the kingdom, and in Germany by over 300,000 about 
* Cltav^, " Fian^ais et Wallon." Paria, 1S67. 
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Malmody, Metz, and Chfiteau-Salina. It is also still eiHikea in tlip 
En^'lish colonies of MnimtiAa and [parte of] Canada; 

(3) Proven^. 

The opinion of some writers that both the Loi^^e d'oH and the 
Laiigiie d'oc, or Proven9iil, derive indirectly only from Tulgar Latiu, * 
tliruugli an inteniiediat« form common to both, rests so &r on 
nothing but empty nnd utterly ungrounded Biatements, and ve may 
add tliat in itself it is highly improbable. The currant Latin 
BtMech cannot hnve modified itself uniformly throughout the whole 
of GauL It would be even surprising if in this vast region it 
assumud no more than two distinct types, those of the Langue d'oil 
and the Longuo d'oc. Anyhow, in the absence of ail proof it will 
ba prudent hi doubt Avhcther there can have at any time existed a 
common Franco-Provencal speech. The northern and the aoutliem 
dialects, no doubt, resemble each other the more closely the more 
ancient are their texts, but this is simply because the older they 
are the more closely do they approach thetr common (vulgar Latin) 
origin. 

Provencal, as already observeil, hail, like the Langue d'oi'l, its 
semi-synthetic periwl, during which it possessed the declension with 
two ciuses, the nominative and the accusative. Its conjugation is 
r|uitc as analytic as that of the Langue d'oil, and it is in Provencal 
that we meet with the old form of the tatofe dir vos ai '•jr. vims 
•lirai, which so clearly shows the mechanism of the modem tense. 

The meaning in which the term Provencal is used is now 
thoroiiglily understood. Here a part is taken for the whole, for 
the langiwge of Provence proper was and is one dialect only of the 
Langue d'oc, which includes also those of Languedoe, Limousin, 
Auvergnc, Gnscony, and part of Dauphiny. The question has 
often been asked whether it should not also comprise the Cata- 
lonian, at present spoken in Catalonia, Valencia, and the Balearic 
Isles, anil formerly diffused thoi^hout the territory of Aragon, or 
whether this variety should not rather constitut* a distinct ueo- 
Latin group by itself. The point is not yet settled, nor can the 
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view be altoguther condemncil which includes Catalonian amongst 
the Provencal dioJects. 

Proven^-al literature flourished mainly in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, but ite oldest records are anterior to thta 
period. It received a fatal blow with the defeat of the Albigenscs, 
after which French gradually encroached ujion the whole country 
as far as the Pyrenees, and the southern dialects have now fallen to 
the position of mere patolii, unconnected with any literary language. 

The actual limits of the northern and southern jKitnix have not 
been very carefully determined. The last information on the 
subject fixes the extreme frontier of the Langue d'oil on the 
vest at Blaye, Angoulenic, Confolens, Montlu^on, and Saint-Etienne. 
Towards the cast the frontier is more ditficult to settle, but it 
seems to reach the Alps a httle above Grenoble. 

(v) Italian. 

As known to us even in its oldest records, Italian is unques- 
tionably the best preserved of all the neo-Latin tongues, both iji its 
stnictnre and vocabulary. Diez calculates that not a tenth ]>art of 
its vocabulary can bo referred to other than I^tin sources. If so, 
this would certainly be not a little remarkable ; but in any case 
Italian certainly contains far less German terms than does the 
French. 

In the tenth century what we now understand by Italinn was 
alrcaily spoken — that is to say, the vidgar Latin had already at 
this epoch been sufficiently modified in Italy to be entitled to this 
name. But its ivritten moniunents do not date farther back than 
the twelfth century, nor was it till the following century that the 
language of literature was developed in Tuscany — a purely litemrj- 
language that never was spoken.* Anyhow, the Italian of this 
period had the same general features of the Italian of the present 

* Thli expi^BBiQD is too Btrong. Amonsit the edncat«d cIueos, eapcciollj 
in Borne and Floreiice, the cnrrenC epuech does not materially, it at all, 
differ fium the ordinary lanKoage of Itterstaro; and certaial; all educated 
foreigners speaking Italian adhere very oloself to the literary fonnp.— A'o(« 

by Traiulator. 
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(laj ; so that there vas no aid Italian in the eenae that theie ms 
an oltl French and an old Proven^ tongue. 

In Italy there are a gtnat number of dialects — « circumstance 
readily explained by the configtmticm of the country. These 
dialects hare alwnys been eleaily distingniBhed from each other, 
and in his treatise " De Yulgari Eloquioy" Dante nekons fourteen 
altogether, which he diridea into eastern and Teatem, or else into 
cis-Apennine and trans-Apennine dialects. This division, however, 
has been advant^eoialy njdaoed by that of ujqwr, central, and 
lower Italian dialects, tlie last claaa oomiwinng the Neapolitan, 
Calabrian, Sicilian, and Ssrdiiuan. In the second are indaded 
the Tuscan, Koman, and Corsican; while Hm northern dirision 
embraces the Grsnoeee, Piedmontese, Venetian, EmUian, and 
Lombard varieties. !Gach of these dialects possesses a copious 
literature, and many of them have monuments dating from the 
period of the Eenaissance, while some, such as the Neapolitan and 
Sardinian, are still older. 

Tovr^irds the north Italian crosses the political frontier, being 
spoken by a population of about 140,000 in the Canton of Ticino, 
and in the south-eastern portion of the Griaons in Switaerland. In 
Austria also, in a portion of Southern Tyrol, as well as in a narrow 
atrip along the west coast of Istria, Italian ia current 

(8) Ladi», 

Known also as the langui^ of the Grisons, the Kheto-Romoncc, 
the Rumonsh, and Enm&nsh. Bat it seems beat to coll it simply 
Ldilin, with Ascoli, who has recently devoted an important work 
to its elucidation.* According to this writer it comprises throe 
distinct groups : on the east that of Friuli, spoken by upwards of 
400,000 people in Italy dn the bonks of the Tf^Iiamento, and in 
Austria as far as Goritz ; in the centre, two tracts in Austrian Tyrol, 
at some distance from either bank of the Adige, by upwards of 
90,000 peii^na; on the west, under th& name of Kuomnsh, it 

* " ArchiTio Olottologico Italiano," rol. i. Baggi I«dini( Eome, Tana, 
Floreoce, 1873. 
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stretehes aeroga the greater port of the Swiaa cantoa of the Gnsoos, 
being there spoken by about 40,000 ; nuking altogether 580,000 — 
A number which, though iuconsidei&ble, cannot deprive the I^dia 
of its claim to bo regnnlcd as a true language. Its central and 
eastern groups have been wrongly connected with the Italian 
syetoin, from which they differ altogether both in their Bubetuco 
and phonetics, while closely allied to each other in those reelects. 

The litenituru of the western branch, that of the Orisons, is bat 
little developed. Its oldest doeumenl is a version of the New 
Teabiment datii^ from the sixteenth century, while those of the 
Friuli dialect are referred to the twelfth century, consisting no 
doubt, of rathei short inscriptions, but long atough to ennU» os to 
characterise the language of that period. 

S[>aniBh departs most from Latin in its phonetics and vocabalury, 
which latter, amongst other foreign elements, contains a consider- 
able nmabra of Aiabie words ; but in the formation of its words it 
iBinains very faithful to its prototype. Its oldest texts iDelenig to 
the middle of the twelfth century, still somewhat scanty at that 
period, but growing more and more abundant in the following 
century. £ut there exist older traces still of the Spanish language 
consisting mostly of words occnreing in the writings of S. Isidon; of 
Seville, who flourished in the seventh centniy. 

Spanish is at present confined on the west by the PortiigTKee, on 
the north by the Basque, whose limits are given at p. 109, and in 
the east it is spread throughout Catalonia and Valencia, but as the 
literary standard only, the current speech here being the Catalonian 
referred to in our notice of the Proven^aL On the other hand 
Spanish baa occupied Ar^on, where Catalonian was formerly 
spoken, and it is also encroaching on the southern frontier of the 
Basque, which it has already driven from Vitoria, Estella, Pam- 
pluna, and Navaacues, while Bilbao and Agii already occupy a 
mixed zone. Thus Basque is losing ground much more rapidly on 
the south than on the north of the Pyrenees ; because, iis already 
explained, it finds itself in Spain directly opposed by an ofikial 
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language, while in France it cornea more directly in contact with 
Gascon, a Langue d'oc dialect, whose own exifitence is already 
imminently threatened hy French. 

(f) Portiupiae. 
Though neatly allied to Spanish, Portuguese cannot be looked 
upon ns a. Spanish dialect With Galician, spoken In the north- 
west comer of the peninsula, it rather forms an entirely independent 
branch of the Komance family. Its oldest lecords are more recent 
than the Spanish, dating apparently only from the last years of the 
twelfth century. The stock of Arabic words occurring in Spanish 
is much the same as that found in Portuguese, which, however, 
also contains a number of French terms fore^ to KpanisL They 
are supposed to have lieen introduced during the rule of Heurj' of 
Bui^ndy, at the end of the eleventh century, 

(ij) Riimaman 
Derives from the vulgar Latin, introduced into Daciii by the 
Itoman legionaries settled there by Trajan, during the first yean* <ii 
the second century of our era. " The Roman soldiers released fi-oni 
further service," says Picot, "together with the honivta wmii, 
obtained the jmb cunniiliii and the jim eoiiimerrii, that is the right 
of trading and intermarrying with the iMirbarians. . Thus forever 
cut off from their native land, and stationed for five-nnd-tweiitv 
years in the same outposts, the legionnvies became attached to thu 
country where tlicy had lived and fought, and availed themseli-i's 
of the opportunities afforded them by the law, to settle down there 
permanently. It was thus that were fonned on the banks of tlie 
Danube the first centres of a Komaii popidation, and these vet^-rnn 
settlers wi-re soon joined by other colonists from all ipiarters of llie 
empire, and e3)wcially by the barbarians attracted thither bj- tlie 
allurements of trade. The military eoluines were vciy numen>ui< 
inDacia, iit tlie period when the Kouians were comi)elledto with- 
draw from that province. The purely Homan population may l>e 
supposed to liavo followed the legions to the right baidc of tlie 
Danube, whilst tlte issue of the unions of t)ie veterans and tlio 
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barbarians, remained in the couutiy of their birth, retaining the 
language they had adopted from their maaters, and from tliese 
doubtless are sprui^ the modem Rumaniana." 

Wo shall have to speak farther on of the old Dacian tongue, 
whose jiosition in the Aryan family is far from being yet settlcit. 
Rumanian very probably retains in its vocabulary some remains of 
this ancient language, though wliat they are, it might be somewhat 
dif&cult to <Ietermitie. To do BO, it would be necessary in the first 
place to know more of the old Dacian idiom than we now do, or 
than we are ever likely to do. However, a list, not without im- 
portance, has been made of the elements borrowed by the Riuuanian 
from the Slavonic tongues, in historic times ; and besides these 
there are a number of words derived from the Greek and other 
soureea, 

Rumanian was long supposed to be a Slavonic dialect; an error 
due not only to the Slavonic words existing in it, but also to the 
circumstance that it was till recently written in Cyrillic letters, 
tliat is, with the same alphabet employed by the Russian, Sorbe, 
and Bulgarian. In certain cases this alphabet offered considerable 
advantages, but was in otiier respects very inconvenient, so that it 
has been nt last tinally abandoned for the Roman letters. When it 
was found necessary to moke a selection of the diacritical signs 
needed to supplement the Roman alphal^et, there were several 
systems of transcription to choose from. Hence no complete agree- 
ment was arrived at, thougli this much-to-be^esired result will 
doubtless, some day be achieved.* 

The Latin vowels, as shown by Mussafia, have undergone two 
main modifications in the mouth of the Dacian populations. On 
the one hand, the vowels e and n, when toned, have in certain cases 
been changed to ca and oa, that is, they have become diphthongs ; 
on the other, many vowels have acquired a very deep and almost 
nasal sound. This double phenomenon constitutes one of the 
leading features of the Rumanian tongue.t 

• Picot, "La 8oci^t£ Littir^re de Bncarest et rOrUiognq)Iiie da la 
Longne Bonmane." Paris, 1867. 
t " ZoT BmnaeniBcheii TooalisatioQ." Vienna, 1B68. 
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It possosaea nn article which, howerer, ea in Bulgarian and 
Albanian, it autHlTi^s instead of prefixing; omid = 'man-ihe. This 
^rccmcnt of three perfectly distinct idioms, but epolcen in the same 
geographical zony, is not a little remarkaUe. But whether it is to 
he looked upon as a relic of some common speech, such as tiie old 
Dacian, which may have left this inheritance to the various tongues 
au|iplanting it in these legiona, is still a moot question. 

Eumanian is very homogeneous, more so than any other neo-Latin 
speech. The meaning of certain terms may vaiy from place to 
place, but this is not enough to constitat« distinct dialectic varieties. 
There is scarcely any true dialect except the Uacedo-Kumanian 
spoken in Runiclia, Thessaly, snd Albania. 

"With the exception of this detached subdivision, Kumanian is 
aingidariy uiiifomi anil compact, fonniiig a sort of irregiilar circle of 
over a hundred leagues in length, from the Dniester to the I>anubL', 
and about the saiiie in width from Arad to the mouth of the 
llanube. Besides Wallachia and Moldavia, that is Rumania i>roper, 
it comprises the north-east of the principality of Seiria, the banat 
of Temesvar, a great imrt of eastern Hungary, the greater portion of 
Transylvania, Soutli Bukovina, Bessarabia, and the Danubian delta. 
It is' at present spoken hy perhaps 9,000,000 of people, about 
half of whom are in Rumania proi^er. The name of Wallachians 
(that is Walsch = Welsh — foreign) given to them by the Germans, 
they naturally repudiate, calling themselves Rumaniaitii, and their 
speech Ritmanluu, lierein anxious above all Ut perpetuate the 
memory of their origin, 

S 6. — 77ie Kelti'f iMwpmgm. 

Few words have given occasion to more anthropological, ethno- 
graphical, and arctuvological misconceptions than this of Kelt and 
Kdtic. Amidst iill this confusion erroneous theories of lai^uago 
and races have played a larger part than elsewhcrb, but the matter 
seems at last fairly ,set at rest. Cicsar's tripartite divwiou of Gaul (at 
the opening of the " Commentaries ") into Aquitania on the south, 
Keltica in the centre, and ISelgium on the north, was quite cijrrect. 
Building upon this classification, which is moreover confirmed by a 
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great number of other passages, Kntliropology has shown that the 
present people of Auvergne and the Low Bretons are the principal 
French representatives of the small and swarthy Keltic race, which 
neither had nor has any connection with the tall, fair, bine-eyed 
and soft-complexioncd neighbouring race that we may call by the 
name of Galats, Wallon, Belgian, or Eymric. This latter people 
has often but wrongly been spoken of ss a Keltic lace, and, as 
M. Broca has conclusively shown in an excellent essay on the 
subject, it never bad any claim to this title.* 

The confusion that has too long obscured the subject was largely 
due to the name itself of "Keltic languages," applied in too general 
a way to the Kelts and the Gulats of the north-east. From the 
fact that these last spoke a lai^^e called " Keltic," they wero 
converted inh) " Kelts," whose languages and races were again con- 
fused. It would hare been just as reasonable to apply the term 
Galat to the Keltic toi^ea, and that this has not been done is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the Kelts, a small, dark, brachy- 
cephalous race, had invaded the i«gion known afterwards as Gaul, 
loi^ before the Galats, allied to them in speech but not in race, also 
arrived there. 

To explain this now ascertained fact of two very dissimilar races 
speaking closely connected varieties of the same language, it must 
be admitted that they both at some period lived in close intimacy. 
But this is nothing more than what is taking place everywhere at 
the pi-esent moment Thus, for instance, there is no such thing as 
a French race, but rather many races sjieaking French ; no Italian 
race, but lather many races speaking Italian ; no Germanic race, but 
rather many races speaking German. 

It would be impossible accurately to determine tiie region where 
the Galats and Kelts, living almost in community, spoke idioms 
known afterwards as "Keltic;" hut all the anthropological 

* " La Baoe Celtiqae Aocieime et Modeme, Arvsmea et Armoricaos, 
Aavorgnata et Baa-Bretons," " Revue d'Anthropologio," ii. p. 677 ; and by 
the tame anthin-, "Noavellea Beoherchea aar I'Aiitlirapologie de la rranoe 
en g^n^ral et de la Basae-Bretagne en particiilier," " M£moirea de la Bo*. 
d'Anthropologie de Paris," ili. p. 147. 
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aigtiuients point at a country situated towarda the south'eaat of 
Europe, and we have elsewhere suggested that it may very well 
hsve been the region of the Dnieper and the Lower Danube.* 

Without, however, dwelling on this aide of the " Keltic question," 
without even inquiring as to which of the two branches of the 
Keltic tongues is to be referred to the Galate and which to the 
Keltfi, we shall at once deal with the purely philological question, 
with which we are here alone directly concerned. 

The Keltic tongues aie divided into two distinct and clearly 
defined branches. One of these has received the names of 
Hiliernian, Gaedhelte or Oadte, the other those of Breton (Welth) 
and Ki/iiiric Following the usual practice, and for the purpose of 
avoiding any misunderstandings, we shaU speak of them imder the 
names of Gaelic and Kijmric. Noi do we pretend to assert that 
there may not formerly have been other branches of the Keltic 
family besides these two. The fact is even probable, if we admit 
the wide diffusion of these idioms in very remote tinies. It does 
not seem quite impossible that documents may yet be brought to 
light in central Europe, perhaps in the region of the Danube, 
tending to confirm this supposition. But pending the discovorj' of 
such documents, our remarks must be limited to the two groups 
above mentioned. 

The Gaelic Branch comprises three languages, Iri»h, Er»e, and 
Manx, all three closely allied to each other. 

Owing to its better preservation and to the wealth of its 
literature, the importance of Irish for the stndy of the Keltic 
tongues is very considerable. Its literary wealth is doubtless 
relative only, that of the cognate langu^es having been so little 
developed. The oldest Irish documents consist more particularly 
of more or less lengthy glosses occurring either in the mai^in or 
between the lines of I^tin manuscripts as old as the eighth centurj'. 
The old Irish inscriptions in the so-called " Ogham " characters 
cannot be more recent than the fifth century, that is the epoch 
when Latin writing spread among the Irish and Bretons. But the 

• "BuUetiiu de la Soc d'Autbropolc^e de Paris," 1B74. 
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ongin of these characters b as yet far from beii^ cleared up, and 
-we cannot thorefoie further occupy ourselves with them bete. 

Irixh letters reached tboii greatest height iu the Middle Ages, 
and of this period there remain a number of chronicles and tales, 
besides translations of foreign works. At the time of the Kenais- 
sance the language entered on the ]>eriod of decay and ultimate 
extinction. At present there are at the utmost not more than 
950,000 speaking both Irish and English, and not more than 
160,000 speaking Irish exclusively, all restricted to the west [and 
south-west] part of the island. 

Its geographical position has better preserved the Erne, or Scotelt 
Gaelie, from the encroachments of the English language. Still, it 
is now spoken by scarcely more than 400,000 individuals, many of 
whom also speak English. And it would be rather difficult to say 
how many are acquainted with Gaelic alone. It occupies all the 
north of Kicotland, except o small tract on the extreme north-east, 
besides the west and [a portion of] -the centre, say, approximately, 
the south of Caithness, Sutherlandshire, Invemessshire, Aigj-leshire, 
and the ^vest of Perthshire. It also extends over the neighbouring 
Hebrides, but is unknown in the Orkney and Shetland Tplands. 

Though less ancient than the Irish, the Gaelic literature of 
•Scotland has the great advantAge of having more faithfully pre- 
served the memory of the old traditions (a statement which would 
probably be warmly contested by Irish writers). The apocryphal 
poems of Ossian, which gave rise to so much controversy about a 
hundred years ago, had unquestionably a groimdwork of truth; 
and even now the Scotch Highlanders are far from having forgotten 
all tlie legends of their forefathers. 

The dialect of the Isle of Man is of but secondary interest, and 
is now spoken by scarcely a fourth, if even so many, of the 
inhabitants. 

The Kymrw Braiieii comprises Wdsk, ComUh, Low Breton, and 
Gmdish, of which two only still survive (the "Welsh and 
Breton). 

Of all the Keltic literatures that of Wales shows at present the 
greatest symptoms of vitality. "Welsh glosses occur as early as the 
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e^hth centnry,* coneequenUj as old as the Iriali gloues above 
alluded to ; tJiough otherwise in ererj lespect of far less import- 
ance. The flourishing period of Welsh literatare extends from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century, during which time were 
ptoduced a number of chronicles and poems. The Benaissance 
seemed at first to threaten Welsh letters with extinction, hut they 
snheequently recovered to some extent, and Welsh is still a written 
language. 

ComiKk, on the contrary, hecame ezMuct in the last centuiy. Its 
most ancient monument is a gloesaty with the title of " Vocabula 
Brittasica," dating front the thiriieenth or (more probably) from the 
twelfth century. [It b marked Veep, a 14 in the Cotton Col- 
lection in the British Museum, and has been carefully arranged 
alphabetically, and printed by Mr. Edwiu Nonis in hia " Cornish 
Drama," voL ii, and also by Zeuss in his "Grammatica Celtica," 
lees correctly.] Some other Cornish writings may be referred to 
the period of the Renaissance, more particularly a sort of Christian 
mystery on the Passion, into which a number of Enghsh words 
have already found their way. [Of this poem there are four 
copies extant, and it has been more than once printed. But the 
corrected edition by Whitley Stokes in the " Transactions of the 
Philological Society of London," 1862, supersedes all the others, 
which were almost worthless. It is accompanied by a tiimslation.] 

Breton or Armorican posBcsses no documents of any great 
antiquity, and those referred to a period anterior to the fourteenth 
century are doubtless not so old. [Yet the chartulariea of the 
nLonasteries of Khedon and Landevin belong partly to the tenth 
and paj-tly t) the eleventh century. Some of them have been 
printed by Courson in his " Hiatoire des Pcuplcs Bretons," Paris, 
1846.] The best known Breton work is the life of St. Noniia 

* The oldest Welsh records of tbja sort probably are tlie vellam M8S. 
Id the Bodleian— Anot. F. 4—32, in Vfanlofa Catalogue of Anglo-Saxon 
HSS. 2. 63. It incladea accouota of weights and msasnreB in Welsh, 
intormiied with Latin, the alphabet of Nenmivas giving the forms of the 
letters and their names in Welsh, the (iraiomar of Entycbiaa with ioterlincd 
Weigh gloraeB, Ac These glossea Zenss t«fert to the eighth or ninth 
ceotnry. — Sota by Traiutator. 
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(or Nonita) and her sou (referred by Zeuss to the fourteenth 
century, and publiBhed under the title of " Buhez iSantez iNonn, 
oil vie de Sainte Nonne et de son iHa Saint Devy," &c., with a 
French traualation by M. Legonidee, in 1837). Breton literature, 
however, may now be said to be entirely extinct All that survives 
of the old songs and traditions is being rescued from oblivion, though 
the publication of some more or less apocryphal piecea ought not to 
be allowed to cast a doubt on the genuine nature of many others. 

Breton is spoken in the department of Finist^ie and is the 
western parts of the GAtes-du-N^ord ami of Morbihan. It com- 
prises four dialects, that of Leon being the best known and 
seemingly the most important. 

The twenty-four inscriptions we possess in the old Gauli^i 
language were mostly discovered in the region of the Middle 
SSone, though some come from the Lower Khone, from eastern 
Normandy, and from other places. Written 'in Latin characters, 
and occasionally in Greek, as, for instance, tJtat of Nimes, these 
Gaulish records still remain undeciphered, though they have given 
occasion to some really valuable essays, such as that of Fictet* and 
others. But wc have moreover the names of localities and of other 
proper names occurring in the classic writers, all of which together 
is more than enough to allow of the old Gaulish being classed 
with the Kymric branch of the Keltic tongues ; but we shall again 
revert to this subject a little farther on. 

The incursion of the Oalatians into Asia Minor, wbefe they 
settled, is an historical ovont. But their speech, which, according 
to the old authorities, resembled that of the inhabitants of 
Treves (Lower Moselle), disappeared during the lirst centuries of 
out era, certainly not later than the fourth. 

The Keltic tongues doubtless lack what the Teutonic possess, 
some leading feature such as the (regular) interchange of cou- 
sonants. But whilst showing strong affinities as well to the 
Teutonic tongues on the one band, as to the Italiu on the other, . 

• " Bevne Archtelogiqne," 1867, p. 27! ; Ibid., Alfred Haary, 1866, p. 8, 
Whitlef SliOkM, "Gaolieh Inaoriptjoiu ; " aUo in the "BeitraBe niz Ter. 
gleiohendan Sprachfonchosg," ii. p. 100. 
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tliey Jo not the less present a very striking character of their own. 
It would be impossible, perhaps, to define this character very 
exactly, but it is the result of a perfectly definite E^regate. All 
the Keltic tongues in the matter of word-fonnation may be said to 
have shown a strong tendency towards contraction. We saw 
highvr up how French, resting mainly on the Latin toned syllable, 
often disregarded the unaccented ones, as in porcJte from p6rtieug, 
Jierer from liberdre, riijle from reffiUa, letir from llVinim. It may 
possibly have inherited tbia tendency from the Kelti<>speakiug 
inhabitants of Gaul, before" the vulgar Latin had there become 
(what we now call) French. Hence the contracted and condensed 
state of the Keltic words themselves might be supposed due also 
to an analogous tendency. !But what was the law regulating the 
play of accent in the prehistoric or primitive Aryan Keltic? Un- 
fortimately this is a point that it is now impo^ible to settle, and 
it consequently leaves a wide scope for conjecture. 

A glance at the vocalismus of the old Irish readily shows that it 
is closely akin to that of the Latin language. Thus the vowel a 
of the common Aryan speech frequently becomes e, as in Irish 
cell =■ Latin eqime = primitive Aryan aki>a->i = horse. The diph- 
thongs also are contracted, as in Irish /!cA = Latin fjc/w for vekoii 
= Arj-Hn vaii-ft-g. The final vowels are, moreover, usually sacri- 
ficed, as may be seen by these two examples. What we have said 
of the old Irish is equally applicable, not only to the other Gaelic 
dialects, but also to those of the Kymric brancli. Both of these 
brunches resemble each other very closely in their consonantal 
systems also. Thus each in certain cases aspirates the common 
Aryan consonants k t ji. But this is less common in Kynmc than 
in Gaehc : thus Breton and Welsh have dec for the old Irish deink 
(the ck = ;()=- ten, which in modem Irish becomes (Urig, the 
aspirates being again corrupted to simple explosives. 

The Kymric and the Gaehc phonology, again, are distinguished 
from each other by a very general and striking characteristic. Tlie 
oi^anic k of the common Arj-an continues in tlic Gaelic group 
(except its occasional change to an aspirate as above), whereas in 
the Kymric it becomes j» as a rule. Here are a few examples of 
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this itiiportant foci : Welsh peduuar, ped-war = four ; Breton peuar, 
jjemr, where the primitive k has become p, in the Uaelic branch 
continuing, aa in the Irish ecthir {e = k) compared with the Latin 
qiuUttor and the Lithuanian keturi. So with tlic Welsh jjiMp, pump 
and Breton pemp, compared with the old Irish e6if, modem Irish 
ediff and Latin quhtqui'. 

This change of ^ to j> is clearly seen in the old Gaulish, and is 
one of the rcaaons for grouping this language with the Kymric. 
Wo know, for instance, that the Latin ^i^irtju^/oJ/Hiti •■ cinquefoil 
or " five-fingered grass," was named jieinpeduia, which compare 
with the Welsh ^ujHp and Breton ^iiiji = five, as above; nor is 
this an isolated instance. 

Irish dedeusion has suffered much, the primitive case-endings 
having generally been very seriously corrupted, and occasionally 
disappearing altogether, rendering it diflicult to determine at a 
glance the case of the nonn. [This corruption of the mudaut had 
already affected the oldest historical fonns of the Irish to such an 
extent as to render their comparison with the primitive Aiyan 
almost impossible without aaenming two orthree intervening stages,. 
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Old pronominal forms, assuming the force of tnte ftrt,icles oi 
prepositions, came to be employed as a remedy for the confusion 
thence arising. Thus the fonn at/iir = tat'hur, has, as it stands, the 
force of no particular case, bat inialhir becomes the nominative 
pater, and nintutthir the accusative patrein. Declension may bo 
said to fare still worse in the Kymric group, all tracts of case- 
endings having well-nigh disappeared, whilst the article itself has 
lost its distinctive force. Thus in Breton »'oen = king, moans at 
once rex, reijem, regin, &c., the article an always preceding it : an 
raeri ^vex; an men = regis, Jtc. Hence the relational voliie of the 
noun is determined solely . by the accompanying prepositions, just 
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as in the English : to the man, of the -man, fitmi the man, for tite 
man, beyoad which anBlysia cannot ga 

The Gaelic and Kynuic conjugation fc^ow eMentially the same 
system, which is one that preaentB great difficulties to the leaiser, 
in fact constituting the real obatacle to the acquisition of the 
Keltic tongues. And here again, as might be expected, the Kymric 
group is much more corrupt than the Gaalia 

It would be an endless task to attempt to specify all the mon- 
stroua absurdities that have been written concerning the Keltic 
languages. Even now, it is by no means rare to hear of Fhcenician 
and Ji^tmBcaii being interpieted by Keltic roots, and etill less tare 
to hear of the Basque being explained by Kymiic or Irish wotds. 
Sut of even mote frequent occuirence ate those theoiiee, cropping 
up almost intermittently, which, in spite of all that has been said, 
written, and proved, over and over ^;ain, respecting the origin of 
the Komance tongues, still Insist upon deriving them ftoiu Keltic 
sources.'* This obstinacy of the Keltouaaion school is solely duo 
to ite utterly ignoring three essential elements in the calculation — 
that ia the Keltic, the Latin and the ueO'Latiu tongues themselves. 
All the adherents of this school ore etymologists, and etyiuology ia 
the essential condition of Keltomonia. 

Thus the Frencli uji looks more akin in appearance to the Welsh 
and Cornish tin, and the llretoii mn than to the Latin unun, hence 
the irresistible conclusion of the ctymol<^ist that the French uh 
comes from the Keltic itn. Eat nothing can bo further from tho 
point, two important factors being here entirely overlooked. One 
is the old form of the French im, the nominative of which in the 
eleventh century (when there were two cases) was u/m, where the 
Keltic iiic utterly fails to account for the final sibilant k, explained 
at once by the Latin unus. Again, before speaking of a Keltic u« 
the Keltomanian has forgotten to compare the Welsh and Cornish uh 
itself with the Gaelic Sin, and thus reduce them both to some 

* Bnt even these TisionarieB are ontdono by CharlBg Wackaj. who baa in 
■ome recent nnmbera a! the Atfu^ieian been smnaing the public bj big in. 
ganicnB ftttempta to explain ShakeHpe&ro bj meaoa of Irish and the donate 
lODguea. — Nats by Tranatator, 
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common form. But he does not concern himsell with the scientific 
method, lie is a pure etymol<^pBt, and were he not one, he would 
not be a member of the Keltomanian school. 

At the same time, no one pretends to say tliat the Keltic tongues 
have not fumiahed a certain number of words to the vocabulary of 
the neo-Latin languages, though even this is by iio means con- 
siderable, consisting mainly of geographical terms, such aa the 
names of the Danube, Alps, and Ardennes. The words lieue, daw, 
<douette, and others, are also of Keltic origin, but only indirectly, 
that is, as already explained, by fUtering through Idie l^tin. 

[The progress of Keltic philology, in the scientific sense, is marked 
by the names of Pt. Prichard i " The Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Kations," 1832, in which ho, for the first time, sought to prove 
the true affinities of the Keltic tongues, with the cognate Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Slavonic branches of the Aryan family ; 
Adolph Pictet, "De I'Affinite des Langues Celtiquea avec le 
Sanskrit," 1837, a study based mainly oti the Irish, and still 
valuable ; Bopp, "Die Celtischen Sprachen," 1839, containing 
many important discoveries, and forming a sort of supplement to 
his Aryan " Comparative Grammar," in which Keltic had not been 
included; J. Kaspar Zeuss, " Grammatica Celtica," 1853, a fun- 
damental work on Keltic philology, and an imperishable monument 
of the author's genius and industry ; Dr. Hermann Ebe], a disciple 
of Zeuss, several important contributions to the study of the 
Keltic tongues, contributed to the " Beitrage Zni Vci^leichcnden. 
Sprachforschung, vols. L and iL, passim ; Dr. Lottner, " Celtisch- 
Italisch," also in the " Beitiage," ii. 309 ; Whitley Stokes, " Irish 
Glosses, a Mediceval Tract on Irish Declension," including the 
"Lorica" of Gildas, Glosses from the "Book of Amingh,"&c, edited 
for the Irish Ardueological Society ; Dr. W. K. Sullivan, papeis 
in the " Atlantis," based on Ebel, and resumed, with valuable 
additions, in his " Celtic Studies," 1863 ; Eev. U. Burke, of Tuam, 
several works, not always sound ; and Thomas Stephens, " The 
Literature of the Kymiy," 1849 and 1876. 

In Keltic arclueology, the most distinguished names are 
Dr. Petrie, " The Bound Towera ; " Eugene O'Curry, " The Brehon 
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Laws ; " O'Donovan, Todd, Stokes, Beeves, &c But in spite of 
the labours of all these and other scholars, the race still flourishes 
of the Vallenceys, Pinkertons, Vans, Kennedys, BethamSy 
Mackays, and other " Milesians,'' who continue to identify the 
Kyniric and Gaedhelic tongues, not only with Phoenician, Etruscan, 
Basque, and Eomance, but even with the Leni Lenap^ Indians of 
Xdrth America, with the Lappish of the sub-arctic regions, the 
Ostyaks and Tungus of Siberia, with the Jalofls of northern, and 
the Hottentots of south Africa, and with the English of Shake- 
speiire. Such is the vitality of national prejudice when fostered 
by ignorance !] 

§ 7. — The Teutonic Turiffues, 

The tenns German, Germany, Germanic, to explain which several 
unsuccessful attempts have been made, do not appear to be of 
Teutonic origin, and ought, doubtless, to be replaced by the word 
Tudesk (or Teutonic), representing the modem German DmdscJty 
the old High German diutiscy and answering to a still older 
thiudislcSf an adjective primarily meaning 2>op^diir, natiamd. Still 
the name of Germanic has become too general now to be replaced 
by any other ; and the Germans themselves, while protesting against 
this term, still speak, somewhat inconsistently, not of the Indo- 
Teutonic, but of the Indo-Germanic languages. [But English 
philologists having long ago very properly rejected the term 
Indo-Germanic for Indo-European, and this latter now mostly 
for the simple word Aryan, they are not affected by this argument ; 
as they have, moreover, shown a preference for the more correct 
Teutonic over the foreign Germanic, Teutonic is retained in this 
translation, as the generic term of the race. It would be hopeless 
to attempt to revive its modem form Dutch, restricted as this now 
exclusively is to one little section of the race, occupying mainly 
the delta of the Khine ; though there are writers who affect to 
speak of High Dutch and Low Dutch, instead of High German and 
Low German. From these examples it wdl be seen that while 
Teuton and Teutonic are by English use reserved for the whole 
people, in the widest sense, German and Germanic are con- 
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veniently employed in speaking of any section or subdivision of 
them. Henco we say the Teutonic branch of the Aryan family, 
but the High German or Low German subdivision of that branch, 
and so on. AVhen, as is here the case, convenience and accuracy 
can be reconciled, we should be slow to forego the corresponding 
advantages, out of deference for foreign usage.] 

The Teutonic system is divided into four distinct grouj* : the 
Gtithic, NfifKe, Low Oennan, and High Gernmn, But before treiit- 
ing of these in detail, lot us cast a glance at the general system of 
all the Teutonic tongues. 

Its main feature consists in its peculiar treatment of the organic 
Aryan explosives: k, t, p ; g,d,h; gh, dh, bh, which it always 
strengthens. Tlie aspirated Aryan explosive thus becomes un- 
aspirated, and the soft becomes a strong explosive, while the strong 
Aryan explosives become fricatives, k changing to h, p to/, and ( to 
the English th hard, as in three, tlumk. Hence where the Sanskrit, 
faithful to the organic explosives, says blirdltl, the Gothic hag 
tvStkar, changing the aspirate to a non-aspirate, and the strong to 
a fricative. So also the Sanskrit <iji-ns= the Greek aypor and Latin 
ngcr, in Gothic becomes ofcrw — acre, the weak explosive chaugiuf^ to 
a strong one. 

^Nothing is simpler or more uniform than this law, being always 
constant except when interrupted by some physiological impediment, 
as when an » piecedes the explosive that would have to be made 
strong, in which case it remains unchanged. Thus the Sanskrit 
tuti and Lithuanian exti answer to the Gothic iit = is. 

This leading characteristic of the Teutonic system, in its broad 
outlines, was in the course of i^;e3 further developed and com- 
pleted, but it still remained the very groundwork of the whole 
syBtem, 

Besides the new fricatives, /, A, th, hanl and soft, and i, the old 
Teutonic tongues added little to the comqion stock of the ot;ganic 
Aryan consonants. On the other hand they lost the three aspir- 
ated explosives gh, dh, b/i, which, as explained, have been converted 
into three simple explosives. 

In their vocalismus the Teutonic tongues are less pure, having 
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greatly raodiKed the original Aiyan syBtem, and developed a great 
wealth of diphthoi^s. Their old declension, thoogh not so well 
preserved as that of most of the other Aiyan groups, is still organic 
enough in miiny respects; hat the conjt^tion has BuffeTed con- 
ddeiable losses, including nearly all the organic tenses. 

(1) Oothic. 

But for the generally received practice, we should be tempted to 
discard the h and spell this word more correctly as Qotic, and as the 
Goths themselves wrote it. The difference is material, because, as 
already remarked, the th of the old Teutonic tongues was a true 
fricative, and not a. more or less aspirated explosive. The Romans 
'\rTote correctly Oolicwi, and the Greek historians alone ore respon- 
sible for the vicious spelling Ch)lhie. 

Gothic was long supposed to bo the common progenitor of all the 
Germanic tongues. But this was not the case ; and thongh as a 
whole more correct and more akin to the common Aryan than any 
one of them individually, it b still in some respects inferior to its 
congeners. It must, in fact, be placed by the side of the old 
Icelandic and of the two Low German idioms, also often on the 
some level as the old High German, though tliis last, on one special 
l>oint, is far inferior to all the kindred tongues. Doubtless many 
High and Low German forms aro explained by the Gothic, but 
none of them derive directly from it. In a word, Gothic, Noise, 
High and Low German, all descend from one common source, 
which none of them now adequately represents. 

When this common Teutonic mother-tongue was spoken is a 
rjuestioii that will scarcely ever be settled. The Gothic wo aro 
acquainted with in the form it had assumed in the fourth century 
of our era, in the version of the 01<1 and New Testaments, due to 
Wulfila (a.d. 318-388), the TJlphilas of Greek writers, bishop of the 
Goths, settled in Mo38ia. It continued to be spoken for five 
hundred years thereafter, finally dying out in the nintli century. 

Ila vocalismus is the least complex of all those of the old Teutonic 
tongues. Wo will merely observe that it usually changes the 
oi^anic dtoe oio, heroin often inferior to the High German idiomg. 
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The old diphthongs ai, au, also changes it as a rule into ei ajxd iu 
respectively. 

We have spoken of the general tendency of the Teutonic 
tonguee to strengthen the explosives of the common Aryan. After 
rigorously applying this law, Gothic afterwards farther modilied 
the fricatives thus obtained. Thus at times A, representii^ an 
older k, IjecoTiies (f ; ik, from an older I, changes to d ; and /, from 
an older ^, passes into b. This phenomenon is very remarkable, 
and the numerous examples of ite occurrence have frequently been 
wrongly cited as so many exceptions to the general principle of 
strengthening the organic .explosives. M. Chavde has given it the 
title of "law of polarity," and we shall see how the expression may 
be justified, when speaking of the Low German tonguee, in which 
this secondary law may be detected ia actual operation. Meanwhile 
it will be enough to have noticed its effects on the Gothic langut^e, 
where, though less general, it still exists. 

The laws of Gothic phonoloa- are important enough without 
being very numerous. One of the most characteristic is that ia 
words of more than one syllable the vowels a and i preceding 
a final consonant disappear. Another important phonetic law 
peculiar to Gothic is that which aa a rule changes t to ai and u to 
au Irafore r and/i. 

Iu the nominal declension Gothic has lost all the dual forms, and 
the ablative, while nearly all the datives are borrowed from the 
vocative. Of the organic conjugation it has retained the present 
and the old reduplicate past only, the latter at least for a portion of 
its verbs ; but no vestige remains of the two aorists, the Imperfect, 
and future. It expreasea the future by present forms, and for the 
bulk of derivative verbs it has developed a sort of past tense. 

Gothic disappeared without leaving any issue, as was the case 
with so many other Teutonic tongues spoken about the same period — 
these, for instance, of the Vandals, Uemli, and Burgundians, of 
whom no records have survived. 

(3) ITie Noree Tongtieg. 
The old Norse speech was transplanted to Iceland by the 
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Xonregian settlers ; and in consequence of tlie slow development of 
civilisation in this remote and inaccossible island, it was here able 
to maintain itself much more easily than in the other Scandinavian 
countries. In fact the modem Icelandic differs little from that old 
tongue : and its superiority over all its European congeners, not 
only of the Teutonic, but also of the Slavonic, Keltic, and neo- 
Latin groups, would be uncontested but for the existence of the 
Lithuanian. The weak point in modem Icelandic ie its subjection 
to the ftlitiady described law atfecting the organic explosives, a law, 
liowever, common to all the Tentonic family, and from which it 
coidd not therefore escape. 

The old Norse phonology is much more delicate than the Gothic, 
embracing some twenty different vowels, long and short, besides 
several diphthongs. There are idso twenty consonants, including, 
besides the sharp and soft explosives, the two fricatives /, 7i, and 
the English t/i, bard and soft. Xorse is, moreover, distinguished 
from the other cognate Germanic tongues by a greater tendency to 
assimilate its consonants Its declension, as a nde, is as well pre- 
served as in (iothic, and its conjugation has suffered the same 
losses. It has developed a future, a conditional, and a new paat 
tense by analytical processes. 

In Iceland were composed the nolilest monuments of old 
Norse literature — the two "Eddas," consisting of a collection of 
old mythical tales. The first, which is in verse, dates from the 
eleventh century ; the second, which is in prose, is more recent, 
forming a sort of supplement to the first. 

There are four modem Scandinavian tongues ; Icelandic, Nor- 
ire'jian, Siredish, and Danieli. According to some ivriters, Icelandic 
alone derives diR'otty from old Korse, tlie three other Scandinavian 
tongues coming from different though nearly related varieties of 
that old language. Others, on the contrary, hold that old Xoise 
is the common parent of all four. In any ease the greater affinity 
of Icelandic with Norwegian, and of Swedish with Danish is un- 
questioned. They may thus be divided into two tolerably distinct 
groups.* Icelandic and Norwegian, for instance, retain the old 
■ H. HSUdb, " D£tii>che FoTmenlelire," p. 2, Kiel, 1B71> 
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diphthongs, which Swedish and Danish change to long vowels ; 
these lust again preserve certain iuiticd conBOuantal combinations, 
lost or only partly pronounced in Icelandic and Norwegian. 

Norwegian, whose literature is purely popular, has lost much 
ground, to the advantage of Swedish, which possesses a genuine 
literature. Swedish not only occupies a lai^e part of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, but is also spread over two tracts of the Finland 
const, one on the Gulf of Bothnia, with Vaza as its central point, 
about fifty leagues in length, but very narrow. The other, which 
is more important, occupies the western portion of the northern 
shores of the Gulf of Finland, with Helsingfora for its central 
point. Landwards both of these territories are encircled by 
Suomi or Finnish-spewing races. 

Swedish may, in a general way, be said to have presen-ed the 
main features of old Noise better than has the Danish. The con- 
sonants, k, t, p, for instance, when iinal, are weakened to g, d, h, 
in Danish, while they remain unchanged in Swedish. In fact, of 
all the Norse tongues actually spoken, Danish is the most modem 
in its forms. It is not only spoken in Denmark but currently 
written in Norway, and spoken there by the educated classes, 
Norwegian having sunk to the position of a purely vulgar \ 
tongue. Danish is also diffused over the northern portion of 
Slesvig, including the city of Flensboi^ However, there are 
several varieties. Its oldest records date from the thirteenth 
century, hut its present form seems to liave grown out of the 
Zeelaud dialect in the sixteenth century. Ite vocabulary includes 
a number of foreign words, borrowed from Latin, Swedisli, French, 
and especially German. 

(3) The Lam Oerman Oi'oiip. 

This branch of the Teutonic tongues is split up into a considerable 
number of offshoots. It would seem to have first of all given birth 
to two distinct varieties, the Saxon and the Frisic, the former again 
giving rise directly or indirectly to some half-dozen languages, the 
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whole being usually comprised in some eucli scbeme aa tii« sab- 
joined: 

/AnglchSaion — Eogluh 
. /Low Oennu propar (Ptatt-DBataoli) 
»01d Sazoa' 
^H«t]i«riudiBli< 



We have no direct knowledge of tlie common primitive Low 
German form of speech, any more than of the common primitive 
Saxon tongue, whence came the Anglo-Saxon and the old (or 
Continental) Saxon. These two last, however, are historic languages, 
thoroughly well known. 

The Old Saxon was spoken from the Rhine to the Elbe, to the 
stouth of the Friaie, which occupied the extreme north {western) 
districts of Gennany. Of this old Saxon tongne we possess an 
important record in the Christian poem of the Heliand - Healer = 
Samour, extant in two manuscripts of the ninth century.* Anglo- 
Saxon (literature) dates from the seventh century, at least in 
England, to which period is referred its great epic " The Beowulf," 
[But the MS. of tliis p()em in British Museum, Cott Vitellius, a 15, 
is referred by Crein to the t<:nth century, though it probably 
represents the West-Saxon speech of the seventh.] The fonns of 
these two old Low German languages did not greatly differ, thoi^h 
presenting certain strongly marked divergences, especially in their 
phonology. The old Saxon vowel system is much simpler than 
that of the Anglo-Saxon, which is very coinjilex, and its vocalismns 
remarkably complete. 

Ai^lo-Saxon is divided into two periods, the first, the Anglo- 

■ "H^liftod : Foema Snionicam Sa^nili ncmi," Edidit I. AndiSM SoIimeUer, 

Honacbii, StottgHtin, Tubinge, IBSOi klao, "filniwiii Sazonionin e 

Hiliaod," 1840.— Note by Tnuulator. 
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Saxon period proper, reaching to the beginning of the twelfth 
century ; the secourl, a aemi-8axon, to Qie middle of tho thirteenth. 
[The term semi-Saxon ia now mostly discarded hy English phJlo- 
Ic^iats, though they have scarcely yet hit upon a convenient 
aubetitate for thia transition period. In hia history of the English 
language, 1861-75, the translator has used the term Broken Saxon 
for lack of a better.] The lirst stage of early English is about 
oqiially long, extending from 1250 to about 1360, and with it there 
begins a rapid decay of forms (and endings, which, however, had set 
in long before). Of the old cases there now remains the genitive 
only, which is itself often inplaued by relational particles. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century begins the middle English period, 
which lasts for two hundred years, and durii^ which the process of 
disintegration goes on with accelerated speed, ao that when the new 
em, or modem English period, sets in, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the language is found to have become almost 
«utiiely analytical* 

' It is Boaroel}' neceiuiarj to renuDd tha reader that do two aathora are 
qnite of accord ae to the proper distribatiou ot the variooB stages of the 
Sngliah language. Some learned and DoUy peduita will eron inaiet opoa 
rejecting the nomenclatnro by which the old or Bynthetic is clearly dUtin. 
goiehed from the modem or analytic state of the language. They will not 
hear of the convenient, and in foot almoat iodispeosabte, terms Saion and 
Anglo-Saxon, and will havo nothing bat English and old En^jsh for all the 
stages of a language that differs much more at its two eitremea than does 
the modem Italian from classic Latin. The gronnds of their vialent 
oppoflition to the terma Saxon and Anglo-Saxon are based partly upon a 
mistaken national senttmeot, partly npon the practice of Alfred, and partly 
upon the supposed danger of destroying the historic continoity of oar 
tongue by speaking of its different stages under different names. This last 
argument being the weakest of all, is that which, as usoal, is moat ioaiated 
upon. It ia M if an Italian ahonld object to hia speech being called lin^va 
ToicaTut or linjvi Rationo, last its lineal descent from Latin might be 
thenl^ obscured. And yet the Italian has really far more right to speak 
of hia tongue as Lstia than we have to confound the langoagea of Alfred 
and of Shakespeare under one nomenclature, the difference between tha 
first two being so muob lass than that existing between the latter. Or, to 
[Hish the argument a Step futher, it ii u if a French philologist gone mad 
abonld object to hia speech being deacribed as French or Booianoa, or even 
Dao-Latin, and ioiiBt npon its being called Indo-European, to show ita 

s i 
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The English dialects are numerous, but they may all be said to 
linve reached the eame state of grammatical simplicity. They, 
however, all of them, in common with the literary standard, retain 
enough grammar to show the essentially Teutonic character of the 
langur^. The introduction of a large number of French (and 
book-Latin) woniB into its vocabulary in no way affects its grammar, 
as has been supposed and asserted. English is not a mixed tongue, 
but thoroughly Teutonic (in its structure), though its accidence has 
suffered more than that of any other cognate language. 

Eetuming to the second, or old Saxon branch, we have already 
remarked that its vowel system was much simpler than the Anglo- 

hiBtorical connection with the Aryan inflectional sjgtem, and leat ic mi^t 
bamigtaken for some a|^latiDBtingorpol3r83riithetio form of epeeo^. Let it 
be borne in mind that the tiro extremes of our limgnBga diHer materiallj id 
two esaential points — their stmctare and their vocabalar; — the one being 
lar^ly B;nthetic and homogeneous, the other being of all non-isolating 
langnogea the most analjtical, and of all caltirated tongnes the moat 
hoterogeneonB in its vocabntary, the Persian, perhapH, alone excepted. 
Hence the inconrenieaca of speaking of the whole historic period under one 
name is bo great that if two terms did not exist it woold bo desirable to 
invent a, second. Attred'a practice ia nothing to the point. Whatever he 
called it, the langoage he spoke and wrote in was Soathern — that is, s West. 
Saion dialect, and nothing else — and hence is now properly called Saxoo. 
If the tOTm "EnglJBo" began in his time to be spread sonthwards, it was 
simply dee to imitation mainly of Bede, wbo, being a Morthemer and 
writing in Latin, properly spoke of his people as Angli, thongh also in many 
places nsing the term Saxon, even when speaking of all the Tentoa 
inhabitants of Britain collectively, jnst as the Englishman Boniface in the 
middle of the eighth centnry spoke of his country as Saxonia trBnimarina, 
in a letter to Pope Zachary. It ahonld be also remembered that th»- 
Northern, or Anglian, dialect was the first to be cultivated, whence the term 
Engiise, correctly used by the northern vtriters, came readily to be adopted' 
in the sooth when the sonthem dialect began to be written. But, however- 
called, the fact remains that nearly the whole of eitant Ang!o.Saioa 
literature is composed in this Southera or West. Saxon dialect, and is there^ 
fore scientifically not English, or Anglian, at all, but Saxon in the strictest 
sense of the word. Thna, then, this term ia in every way justiScd, and wiD 
doubtless hold its gronnd in spite of all the empty clamonr to the contrary. 
It has national inatinct on its side, which is a more potent factor than falss- 
sentiment, and often quite as correct as the soundest scholarship. — Note bjp 
Translator. 
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Saxon, possessing far less vowel sounds. The some holds true of 
its modem represeutativcs, nboso vocalismua is alao far lese complesi 
than the English. Of thixn there are two divisions — the Low 
(^nnan proper and the Netherlandish, 

Tlie LoiB German proper, or Plall Detttseli, is the current 
speech of the lowlands of north Germany. Eastwards it has en- 
croached conaidcrahly on the regions where were formerly spoken 
Slavonic, and even Lattic idioms, such as old Prussian and Lithu- 
anian. But it has never risen to the position of a cultivated 
tongue, all essays made in this direction having been rendered lor 
ever fruitless by the preponderance of High German. 

The NctJiciiandi-g/i, or second branch of the Old Saxon, is divided 
into two varieties, closely akin, if not almost identical — the Dnteli 
and Flemieh. The latter is often wrongly regarded as a dialect of 
the former. They stand both on the same level, being so nearly 
related that they have justly been said to differ in pronunciation 
alone. Elemish is still spoken by about 3,500,000 people, and 
Dutch approximately by 3,500,000, making altogether about 
6,000,000, including the French Flemings of the Depui-tement du 
Nord. 

The frontier line between French and Flemish passes in the north 
hclow GraveUnes, Uazcbrouck, Courtrai, Halle, Brussels, Louvain, 
and Tongres ; in the south above Calais, Saint-Omer, Armenti^res, 
Toureoing, Ath, Kivelles, Liege, and Verviers. 

We liavo so far spoken of one branch only of Low German, tliat 
is the Saxon. The otlier is immeasurably less important, compris- 
ing the Frigic only, a somewhat ancient variety spoken on the 
coast of the North Sea, as well on the mainland as in the islands 
facing it The Friaiana seem to have shrunk from taking part in the 
migrations that the other Low German tribes undertook, preferring 
to remain in their native homes, where their speech retained certain 
very old characteristics, in spite of the influence exercised on it by 
die neighbouring Dutch, Danish, and Piatt Dentsch dialects. [This 
statement about the " stay-at-home " character of the Frisians must 
be received with great reserve, there being good grounds for sua- 
pecting the existence of a good deal of Frisian blood in almost 
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every part of England and the Scotch Lowlands.] Frisic has long; 
ceased to be cultivated, having been, like the Piatt Deutsch, com- 
pletely overshadowed by the High Gennan literary standard.* 

AVhcn speaking higher up of the Grothic tongue, allusion was 
made to a Teutonic phonetic principle secondary to the general law 
by which the organic explosives are strengthened, and wMcli 
prevails throughout the four branches of this family. And we 
remarked at the time that this new phenomenon is nowhere more 
easily to be detected in active operation, than in the yarious 
members of the Low Gennan branch. This statement we shall now 
proceetl to illustrate. 

We know that in virtue of the general principle already ex- 
plained, the organic explosives A*, t, jy, became in the Teutonic 
system true fricatives, //, th, /. The new phenomenon we now 
come to, consists in a further mollification of these letters, which at 
times lx»came g, d, h, and this in all the Germanic tongues. But 
tliis change was not effected abruptly, there having been an intep- 
modiate stiige between h and g^ fh and (/, /, and h. And it is here 
that the Low Grerman idioms are of such extreme importance, 
often, in fact, shomng the simultaneous existence of these various 
terms of the series. Thanks to them we know that the intermediate 
between the sharp fricative and soft explosive was the correspond- 
ing soft fricative. Thus the transition from /to h is effected by r; 
from // to g haul by a soft h ; from the English th hard to the soft 

* The oldest Frisian records extant are some legal docnments referred to 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. There has recently appeared 
an extraordinary work nnder the title of " The Oera Linda Book, from a 
MS. of the thirteenth century. The original Frisian text, accompanied by 
an English version of Dr. Ottema^s Dutch translation, by W. R. Sandbach," 
London : Triibner and Co., 1876. This MS., its Datch editor asks us to 
believe, is but a copy of an older one still, that being in its turn a copy of 
another, and so on back to the original, composed mainly in the year b,c. 
559. It purports to give an account of the wanderings and earliest aettle* 
ments of the Frisian people, but teems with such gross absurdities and 
glaring anachronisms, both philological and chronological, that it is not Ukelj 
to deceive anyone at all competent to form an opinion as to its authenticity. 
As literary forgeries the poems of ** The Monk Rowley " were trinmpha of 
genius compared with this clomsy and impodent frand. — 'Sole by IVaii#la<or.. 
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d by the Engliah th soft, making altt^ther thrae successive st^es, 
which will be mode clear by one or two examples. The organic 
pronoun la, by paeaing from a strong explosive to a sharp fricative, 
appears in Gothic as tha (th hard), while in the English article the, 
this sharp fricative has become soft, and in the Datch and Flemiab 
de we see the evolution fully, carried out. Thne also tho Dutch 
doom answers to the Gothic thaumwa= thorn, voor to favr = for, 
vol "fulh ^faU. At the same time the Engliah does not always 
stop nt the intermediate letter on the one hand, nor does it on the 
other always pass over to that letter, but the frequent occurrence 
of th hard showing it still ia the first period ; the word just quoted, 
thnnii for instance, standing with the Gothic in the first stage, 
as compared with the Dutch doom in the third. But this in no 
way affects the principle, and a time may be confidently anticipated 
when every th in English will have become tf, as is already tho case 
in Dutch and Flemish. A number of Kp gli«b dialects have 
already arrived at this third period, as shown by dey for they, tie 
tot the, in Kent and Sussex, and vor for for in the Isle of Wight, 
/ becoming e in the same way in Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
Sometsetahire. The literary standard will, in its turn, have 
eventually to suffer the successive modifications that its dialects 
are now passing through. [On the other hand, the literary standard 
itself, and the spread of education, are meantime acting as a moat 
powerful check against this very tendency, bo that the modifications 
above spoken of, instead of being further developed, are actually 
dying out in many parts of the country, where a corresponding 
reaction has set in in favour of the older pronunciation. Thus, 
in the Isle of Wight, where even tho hard th had in some cases 
passed over to the soft d, such expressions as " dree or voar years 
^o," common enough some years hack, are now rarely heard, 
except amoi^ the extremely old and extremely yonng. The 
School Board here, as elsewhere, shows itself the implacable enemy 
of all 'dialectic varie^, and is everywhere effectmg chaises in the 
ConseTvalive interest, that is, running counter to the tendency 
spoken of above,] 
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(4) The High Gennan Group. 

New High Gt3nnan occupies a wide domain in the very heart 
of Europe. In the northern lowlands it is the literary and culti- 
vated language of countries where Low Gennan proper is spoken, 
and as such it reaches as far as Flensborg, in South Sleswig. 
Towards the north-east it extends almost to the Eussian frontier, 
where, however, a narrow Lithuanian strip maintains itself, below 
Memel and Tilsit. A more extensive Polish tract shuts it off from 
the frontiers of Poland ; but even here it at least occupies all the 
chief places, such as Graudenz, Thorn, Posen, and Oppeln. In- 
closing east and west the Tzech or Bohemian territory, and coming 
southward by the neighbourhood of Pilsen and Budweis, towards 
Briinn, in Moravia, the German frontier reaches Presburg, for some 
forty leagues skirting the Magyar territory, and takes in north 
Styria (Gratz), north Carinthia (Klagenfurt), the greater part of 
Tyrol, and three-foiuiihs of Switzerland. Leaving Belfort on the 
west, it returns northwards by the Vosges, as far as Strasburg, 
then turns obliquely towards the north-west so as to inclose Thion- 
ville and Arlon. Thence extending to Aix-larChapelle, it henceforth 
foUows very closely the Netherlandish frontier. In the Austrian 
Empire it is spoken by about 9,000,000, and in Switzerland by nearly 
2,000,000. 

New High Gennan dates from the sixteenth century. The 
Teutonic branch, which it represents, had previously passed 
through two stages — the old High German and the middle High 
German. With these our survey of the Teutonic tongues must 
conclude. 

Of High German there are two kinds, the strict grammatical 
language, and the current speech that has not conformed to the 
common law. These, however, are not two distinct languages, but 
one and the same substantially, each containing about equal parts 
of the two elements. This, as we shall see, is owing to the fact 
that Grerman was developed in the atmosphere of the courts, and 
docs not therefore represent any particular dialect that lias passed 
from the vulgar to the literary state. 
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The fimdamental but extremely simple principle of this giant- 
iiiatical style consists in a further strengthening of the organic 
uxplosives. We Iiave seen tlmt the primitive Aryan ijh, ilh, bh 
hiul become g, d, h, in tiothic, Low Germiin, and Xorse. They are 
now fnrther strengthened to k, t, p, in High f Jerinan. Agiiin, the 
organic g, d, b, having become k, t, p in the Low German group, 
they arc in the some way further strengthened In High Gemian, 
k ch^mging to h (also written tJi and eh), p to/ (also written pf or 
pk), while /, instead of becoming th fricative, changes to ts ■written 
as X. The organic explosives, k, t, p, having become A, ih, f, in the 
Low German idioms. High German retains the h and /, which 
were incapable of being further strengthened, while to the th soft 
it applies the law of " polarity," this third series thus reappearing 
in High German as h, d, f. 

This is the reason why a German d ouswets to the English fh, 
ila; dorn, drei, diinn, standing for the, thorn, three, thin. And 
here again, as in all the other cases, English is thus one degr<.te 
(sometimes two) purer than GeTioMi, iiihmei; xiihrc, zu, i(cei being 
in this respect leas pure than tiimf., tear, to, tico. Hence the 
absimlity of deriving English from High German, from wliich it 
would be just as reasonable to derive the Gothic itself, , They are 
two parallel branches, thu phenomenon of a further strengthenii^ 
of certain consonants rendering German unquestionably inferior to 
English. 

All the High German dialects have changed to (, z, d, the rf, th, t 
of the Low German group ; and on this account they so far belong 
to the strict High Germ:ui division. But the case is different witli 
the two other orders of consonants, some only of these idioms 
having changed k and g of the first stage to h, k, and 7), b, to/,p. 
That is to say, some only of them have worked out the principle to 
ita fullest extent Whilst Gothic, for instance, says brimi'iii = io 
bum, some High German dialects say, prinnan, and these conse- 
quently belong to the strict division ; but others liave not 
strengthened the h, and the present literary German writes brennctt. 
The Gothic gideik» = ]ike, appears in the strict old High Germitn as 
kilih, but the literary language again writes glelch. 80 also the 
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Gothic kumtan = to ken, to know, becomes in the strict High 
German rkiinnaii (where ch = k), fuid in literary German hennen. 
But, AS stated, the evolution has been completely vorked out in 
the case of the dental series. 

Old High German comprises three principal dialects, themBclves 
subdivided into n number of less important varieties. The thiee 
iDain divisions are : The FranhUh, Alamanwi-Swabian, and AueiTo~ 
Bnvarlan, their literary remains ranging from the sevenUi to the 
eleventh century. The leading feature of these idioms is their 
retention of the old vowel endings: ntmu = I take; nprntf^he 
takes ; iihunt = you take. "With the twelfth century we shall see 
that these vowels began to change to e or disappear altogether. 
Old High German had, properly speaking, no national literature ; it 
possesses a number of versions of religious works and some 
Chi-istian poems, but no genuine Teutonic records. 

Middle High German sets in with the twelfth century, when its 
literatTu^ returns to the old tmditiona and legends neglected by the 
old High German ; but these national subjects are now contem- 
plated through the medium of Christian thoughts and conceptions. 
This period, which lasts about four hundred years, is the age of the 
renowned -Minnesingora, Walther von der Vogelweide, Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, Xlthart, Heinrich von Morungen, Tanhdser. 

The chief characteristic of the language of this period is the 
absorption in e of the different vowels of the hnal grammatical 
ayllablca. Thus the old High Gemmn ^bn now becomes jnfc = 
I give. Tlie various old High German dialects were also subjected 
to this law, whilst continuing each to preserve its own individuality 
and special character. Tliero was, however, formed a literary and 
Court standard, based on the Swabian dialect,* which had no 
precedent in the foregoing jieriod. 

Two striking facts, saya Schleicher, distinguish middle bom. 
nwlem High German. In the first the radical syllable is som&- 
times long and sometimes short ; in the second it is always long 
and accented. Hence accent in modern German determinos the 

' Schleicfacr, "Die Deatscbc Spractic>," 2nd ed. p. 103 and following. 
Stuttgart, 1869. 
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length of the syllable it falls on, that is the radical The other- 
point he thus explains : "In old High German we have to do only 
with the dialect of whoever happened to be writing. There was 
no literary standard in general use, and claiming superiority over 
the other dialects. During the period of middle High German a 
more general language wits developed, that of the Courts. Modem 
Germau is still less a particular dialect than was the middle High 
German of the Courts. It is not the speech of any particular 
locality, having never been spoken by any community. This is 
the reason why German is so artificial, and why in its phonology 
and formations it is often so unnatural. But ou the other hand, 
from the very fact of its unproviucial diaracter, it acquires the 
jiower of sen'ing as a bond of union between the various Germanic 
branches." — (Op. cit. iind.) 

German call be traced step by step from the time of Luther down 
to the present day. During this period of three hundred years it 
has doubtless undei^one many modifications, but it is, in substance, 
always one and the same language. We see it taking its rise in 
the Chancelleries in the sixteenth century ; wo see the diplomatic 
documents borrowing arbitrarily from the various current forma of 
speech, so that German, in a sense, is bom on paper. Thanks to 
the inltucnco of these official deeds, thanks above all to the spread 
of Lutheranism, it gradually makes its way, penetrating into the 
sanctuary, into the schoolroom, into the courts of justice. The 
vulgar idioms yield slowly before it, until at last they find them- 
selves banished to the rural districts. 

It must, however, be confessed that the eccentric orthography 
with wliich it was handicapped was not at all calculated to speed 
its literary diffusion. There is nothing more arbitrary [except the 
French and English systems] than this orthography. To lengthen 
vowels an A is sometimes placed after them, a letter answering 
to absolutely nothing in the past life of the word thus die- 
Mgured; long vowels are also denoted by doubling them, and as 
their length is on other occasions denoted by no expedient ut all, it 
follows that a long a may be rendered in three different ways — by 
a simple a, by ah, and by oa, ae is the case with the three words 
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rAcar, icahr, haar. Again, instead of a simple i, we often meet witli 
ie, wliile / alone frequently occurs where historical etymology 
would require ie. Lastly, what is no less whimsical, t is often 
replaced by th. !Many efforts have been made at effecting at least 
a partial reform of modem German spelling, and these efforts will 
no doubt be renewed, but we can hardly believe they will ever 
prove successful. 

§ 8. — Tlie Slavonic Laiigiujujes, 

The Slavonic tongues during Medieval times (seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries) occupied extensive tracts where German alone 
is now spoken. Such were Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Branden- 
burg, Saxony, West Bohemia, Lower Austria, the greater part of 
Upper Austria, North Styria, and North Carinthia. Slavonic 
tongues were thus spoken in the localities now occupied by Kiel, 
Lubeck, Magdeburg, Halle, Leipzig, Baireuth, Linz, Saltzbiirg, 
Gratz, and Vienna. 

Tlie Slavonic tongues are generally divided into two principal 
groups. But before specifying them, or attempting a general 
classification of all the members of this family, it will be first 
necessary to broach the subject of the old ecclesiastical Slavonic 
language. 

In the seventh century tlie Slave races had reached their extreme 
western limits, where they found themselves exposed to the 
influences of Cliristianity on the east and south, from the two 
central points Constantinople and Home.* The Bulgarians, Serbes, 
and Eussians were visited by the missionaries from Constantinople, 
whose triumplis were extremely rapid. With Christianity a regular 
liturgy was introduced into the Slavonic language. 

The apostleship of the brothers Constantine (Cyrillus) and 
Methodius gave a decisive impulse to this movement. Towards the 
middle of the ninth century Cyrillus remodelled the Greek alphabet 
for the use of the Slaves and Bulgarians, and translated the Gospels 
and a number of liturgical pieces, thereafter proceeding with his 

* Schafarik, ** Geschiclite der Sudslavisohen Littcratnr," iii. Prague, 1865. 
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brother to the Slavea of Moravia. Methodius, Bishop of Moravia 
and Pannonia, outlived his brother, dying in a.d. 885. The gospel 
of Ostromir, dating from a.d. 1056, ia the oldest msnuscript of the 
langu^^ used by Cyrillus and Methodius, and which, un account 
of its being employed in the church service, is known as Church 
Klsvonic, besides beii^ called by some other titles, as we shall 
presently see. 

The modification of the Greek alphabet effected by Cyrillus came 
to be colled Cifrillian or Cyrillic, and is still in use in an almost 
identical form amongst the Buseiane, Bulgarians, and Serbes [or 
nt least such of the latter as belong to the " orthodox " Greek 
Church — that is, the Church independent of Rome.] The Kuma 
iiians, though speaking a neo-Latin tongue, had also adopted this 
alphabet, but have fortunately since discarded it and returned to 
the Roman system, adding a number of more or less conventional 
[symbols for sounds peculiar to their language. 

It is to be hoped that a day may come when Russian literature 
also may in its turn give up its traditional alphabet. Without 
unticipating the circumstances that may bring about this great and 
fruitful change, we niay believe that they will not be long deferred, 
advantageous as the reform would prove to the civilisation of both 
extremities of Europe, 

The Slaves of the Latin rite made use of another alphabet, also 
known as the Glugnliiie, the origin of which is still obscure. Some 
have diought that it was the older of the two, but the moat 
received and likely opinion now is that it ia nothing but a perver- 
sion of the Cyrillian. It is supposed to dat« from the end of the 
eleventh century, owing its origin to the desire of the south-western 
Slaves to preserve, by means of incomprehensible characters, a 
liturgy that had been condemned by a council But however this 
be, to us it seems all but proven tiiat the Glagolitic alphabet has no- 
other origin than the Cyrillian syatem,* 

* Tbis view wonid not ■eem to be quite so Kenerallj acoepted as is hero 
implied. It is certaioly not entertained bf Miklosich, a great anthoritj on 
the mbject, and in his "Standard Alphabet," Dr. Lepsios remarks that 
" ths QlagoUtic it baaed on an old national alphabet irhicb originally was 
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It is impossible now accurately to determine the geographical 
limits of Church Slavonic in the ninth century, and those 
who have essayed to clear up this obscure point have not arrived 
at the same conclusion. Some think it was spoken in the south- 
west of the present Eussia ; others in Moravia, and others again in 
the regions of the present Carinthia, Croatia, Slavonia, and Servia ; 
whUe some suppose that it spread over the whole territory between 
the Black Sea and the Adriatic. According to'Dobrovsky, whose 
opinion must always carry great weight in all questions of Slayonic 
philology, it was spoken northwards on the right bank of the 
Danube, from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, passing through 
Belgrade and southwards as far as Salonika — ^that is in Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Macedonia. 

Church Slavonic has entirely disappeared as a spoken idiom, hut 
survives, as stated, as a liturgical language; not, however, with- 
out having undergone some slight changes, due especially to the 
influence of the living tongues, in the midst of which it was 
employed as a dead language. These changes have been investi- 
gated and are well understood, now forming the basis of the two- 
fold division into old and modem Church Slavonic. It is the first, 
of course, that philologists so frequently avail themselves of in the 
study of the Slavonic tongues, although it should not be looked on 
as the common source of all of them. 

The Slavonic idioms now spoken are the Riissian, Rutheniafi, 
Polish, Taech, Slovakian, the two Sorhian dialects, Bulgarian, 
Servo-Croatian, and Slovenian. 

The limits of Russian, northwards and eastwards, are difficult to 
determine, as it hero comes in contact with the numerous UrcUo- 
AUdic idioms (Samoyede, Wogul, &c.), which it is gradually 
encroaching on. Towards the Baltic it scarcely touches the coast- 
line occupied by the Finnic idioms (Suomi and Esthonian), the 

takon from the Greek, bat was remodelled in the ninth centnrj and adapted 
to Christian literature by the two Slavonic apostles, CyriUus and Methodius 
brothers : " 2nd ed. p. 143. The Cyrillian Dr. Lepsios attribates to St. 
Clemens, who introduced it soon after the other, about a.d. 900. Ibid., p. 147. 
— Ifcft9 by Tr<MMlat€T, 
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Swe4i3li (at Helsingfora), and the Lettic (Riga, Mitau) ; a little 
farther south it comes in coatact irith Lithoanian. From Grodno 
to about a hundred leagues southwards, and in nearly a straight 
line, it is flanked on the west fay Polish j and lastly, on the south it 
meets the Ruthenian, of which presently. 

These limits, however, comprise the so-called " White Russian " 
dialect, spoken by about 3,000,000, to the north of Kuthenian, 
to the west of Russian, and east of Lithuanian and Polish, at 
Vitebsk, Minsk, Mohilev, but whose literature is insignificant 

Great Russian, or simply Sugtum, as written, is not quite the 
same as the spoken form, the literary style having borrowed largely 
from the Church Slavonic. The oldest Russian monuments, whose 
records can be traced to the eleventh century, consist of tales and 
narrative poems. During the eighteenth century the laugu^c was 
reduced to uniformity, thanks partly to the famous scholar and man 
of letters Lomonosov (1711-66), after which epoch it has shown 
signs of an originality and literary vitality that is too seldom 
appreciated. 

Russian grammar, unfortunately, preaenta serious difhculties to 
the student familiar with the Romance and Teutonic tongues alone. 
Its phonology is somewhat complex, nor is the sound of the vowde 
always the same. Thus, a, in untoned syllables, is somewhat like 
e, while e itself is sometimes open and sometimes shut. In un- 
toned syllables o is uttered like a, aa in kolokol = hfiil, where the 
accent being on the first, the first o alone retains its force, the others 
becoming a : kolakal. Moreover, Russian accent itself, like that of 
some cognate tongues, is not at all easy ; though well enough known, 
its laws are far from all being yet determined. 

Huasian declension is much the same as that of its congeners, the 
only point to be noticed being the phonetic laws more or less 
peculiar to it In its conjugation, it is dJstingnished by the com- 
. jdete lose of two of the old tenses — the aorist and the imperfect 
— ^lost also in Ruthenian, but retained in Servian and Bulgarian, 
and traces of which are to be detected in the oldest Polish and 
Tsech monuments. They are replaced in Russian by a participle : 
OR dal s he haa given (mu.), data fem., dtdo neutw, daH plural of 
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all genders, a ]>tiriplirasis which has somewhat the sense of ^* I am 
liaving given, we are lia>'ing given." 

Bnthenifin, calleil also Biisniak and LUtle-Rmfsian [and even 
Smnll-RiiMimi], is not a Russian dialect, though nearer akin to it 
ilian any of the other cognate tongues. It occupies approximately 
on(>fourth of Kuroi>ean Eussian, south of a nearly straight line, 
pjvssing above "Vladimir in Volhynia, Kiev, and Kharkov. In 
Austria it is spread over the greater part of Galicia, skirting 
Hungary on the north-east, above the Magyar and Rumanian. 
The Russian Ruthenians, including the Cossacks, are about 
11,500,000 and those of Austria upwards of 3,000,000, nmking 
a total of over 14,500,000 speaking Little-Russian. 

Tlicir literature, like that of the southern Slaves, and like that of 
the Russians theniselvos, is above all national and traditionaL A 
groat numlx'r of compositions in Ruthenian have within the last 
fifty years been published und(^r the titles of popidar songs of 
Ukninia, national Hongs of southern Russia, of Galicia, and 
Volhynia. 

Though diverging little from Russian, Ruthenian still distinctly 
differs from it. Thus, it does not convert into liquids all the con- 
sonants tliat may be so treated in Russian, amongst others the 
labials p, &, r, vi. It changes the older k and </ to ch and French 
J oftener than Russian does ; its accent often differs ; it has lost the 
present particii)lo passive retained in Russian, and it possesses 
infinitive forms with diminutive meanings. These, with some other 
more or less noteworthy peculiarities, have sufficed to cause it to be 
tTCated as a distinct and cloarly-marked idiom. 

Polish comprises a number of dialects, the whole covering a vast 
extent of territory', divided between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
Its eastern frontier extends from Grodno to Jaroslav, partly follow- 
ing the course of the Bu{f ; but its western limits are less distinct, 
being daily encroached on in this direction by Grerman, which has 
already occupied all the more important localities. In Austria 
Polish is restricted to western Galicia, a tract much less in size than 
the eastern portion of the same region, occupied, as above stated, 
by the Ruthenians. German has gained considerably on the Polish 
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domain, its vhole easteni territory, even in Busaia, being inter- 
spersed wttli Gennan-speakiug commnnities, some reaching almost 
to tlie gates of Warsaw; nor has Galicia escaped this invasion, 
due mainly to the spread eastvratds of the German Jews. 

The number of Poles in Russia is set down at 4,700,000, in 
Prussia at 2,450,000, and in Austria and Hungary at 2,465,000, 
making an approximate total of 9,615,000 still speaking Polish. 

Its phonology is simple enough, and the alphabet employed by 
it may be looked on as one of the most defective. Thus the sound 
of ch (as in eliurek), instead of being denoted by a single symbol, 
such as the c Tsech and Croatian, is expressed by the combination 
cz, while sz is mode to do duty foi the Tsech and Croatian s 
answering to onr ah, and instead of the Croatian or English v it 
uses w in the German fashion. Kor are these the only short- 
comings of its method of transcription, so that should the pre- 
sent efforts at reform prove successful, there will be good grounds 
for congratulation. 

Besides the vowels «, e, i, o, n, y (somewhat like French a), 6 
(very like t in sound), 6 (resembling the English oo), there are two 
imsal vowels, answering to some extent to the French an and in, 
but in certain cases, especially at the end of words, being uttered 
as o and e. In short they correspond to two nasal vowels of the 
old Church Slavonic, which seemed to have answered to the French* 
on and in. The variations of the Polish consonants, according to 
their juxtaposition with certain other consonants, are somewhat 
important, as in tlie case of the fricatives, which often unde^o such 
permutations as to render the origin of the word very obscure. 
Accent is very simple, falling always on the penultimate, except in 
foreign words, whereas in Enssi&ii and Suthenian, as already 
remarked, it may fall on any syllable, and we shall see that the 
same is the case ia Slovenian and Croato-Servian, while in Tsech 
and Soiabian it affects tiie first syllable. Hence Polish ia in this 
respect clearly diatit^uished from its congeners. 

Polish literature is at once important and ordinal, dating from 
the end of the tenth century, and including a great number of 
chroniclers and poete, some of them sa old as the twelfth. It 
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continues still to flourish^ and a statement published in connectioiL 
with the last Exhibition of Vienna gives three thousand and 
upwards as the number of works either printed in Polish or pub- 
lished by Poles in foreign tongues during the single year 1871. 

The actual limits of Tsech and of Slovakiany which is doeely 
allied to it, are not easy to determine. The region occupied by 
them, comprising all Bohemia, except a strip on the west and north, 
the greater part of Moravia, and the tract to the south of the Polish 
domain, stretches from Pilsen to the Carpathians, for a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty leagues, varying in breadth from 
twenty-five to fifty. The last official returns estimate the number 
of Tsechs, Moravians, and Slovakians at about 6,500,000. 

From the time of its earliest records, dating from the eighth 
century, the Tsech language has undergone serious modifications, a 
fact to be attributed to the important political movements of 
which Bohemia has been the scene. JSot do we refer merely to 
orthographic differences, due to the fact that in the oldest Tsech 
documents the Roman letters were used in their simple state, with- 
out being supplemented by the necessary diacritical signs; the 
changes alluded to aifect the structure itself of the language. The 
reform of the Tsech orthographic system, begun some centuries 
back, was completed in 1830, by the substitution of the ordinary 
Roman for the medieval Gothic characters, and the finishing stroke 
was given to it some twenty years ago, by discarding the Polish and 
German w for the Latin v. This reform, so urgently needed in 
itself, was of the greatest consequence for the language also, and for 
its development and diffusion, JS'othing was more uncertain than 
the old Tsech writing system, in which one and the same sound was 
often denoted in three, four, five, and six different ways. Thus a 
was transcribed by z, 8, sz, szs, zz, and 88 indifferently, k by c, k, g, 
ch, kb', ck, and so on. On the other hand, a single Roman letter 
often stood for three or four totally difi'erent sounds, so that the 
difficulty of correctly settling the old Tsech texts may easily be 
conceived, with such a system, or rather utter want of system, as this. 

The Tsech vowels, a, e, i, o, u, y (usually pronounced as i) have 
all their corresponding long vowels now marked with an oblique 
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stroke : d, S, Sec Another Tsech vowel, pronounced ye, haa no 
dioctitical sign lo denote its long sound. Tsech also possesBeB the 
voweb r and I, always short in the ordinary dialect, but which may 
be long in Slovakian, But the Polish nasal vowels ara unknown, 
nor have any traces of them been discovered in the oldest texts. 
The Tsech vowels are somewhat shifting, being especially affected 
by contoct with a/ (pronounced y), which changes, for instance, to 
e and i the following a and e, and to e the preceding a. The 
consonantal system is rich, includii^ some liquid dentals, a peculiar 
r answering to the Polish n, and with the force ol the French iy, 
besides some fricatives readily affected by contact with certain ot^er 
sounds. It has been above stated that in Tsech, the accent falls on 
the first syllable of every word. Let as observe, in conclusion, that 
the old Tsech conjugation was in a good state of preservation, but 
that the modem language, like most of the cognate tongues, has lost 
the old imperfect and aoriet. 

Tsech liteiaturo dates, as already stated, from the eighth century, 
its first records being the celebrated manuscripta of Kralovdor 
(KiJnigenhof) and of Zelenohora (Griinberg), discovered in 1817, 
and the geuuinenesa of which is now estabU^ed. They belong to 
the transition period from heathendom to Christianity, and are as 
important philologically as they are for the study of the old 
Bohemian religious myths. There are also several fragments dating 
from the tenth century. Down to the epoch of the Hussite war, 
Bohemia, which had struck the first note of religious freedom, 
possessed the most important of all the Slavonic literatnres. When 
it fell under German rule, its national speech was rigorously 
proscribed, whoever attempted to restore it to its pristine honour, 
becoming the victims of the Joauita. [There seems here to be a 
trifling anachronism, Bohemia having been finally brought within 
the German political system on the conclusion of the Hussite 
struggle, in 1437; that is to say, about a century before the 
foundation of the order of the Jesuits, by Loyola, U9I-1566.] 
It was not till towards the end of the last century that Bohemian 
letters were again revived. 

The Sorbian, or Sorainaii, called also Wendic, or Luaatian 

1 2 
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comprises two distinct varieties. High Etnd Low Sorbian [or, accoiding 
to some Sorbian writers, High Luaatian and Wendic]. Its whole 
territory is now reduced to about twenty-five let^ues by twelve, 
watered by the Spree, two-thirds In Prussia, and the rest on the 
south in Saxony, \is most important points (Kottbns, Bautzen) 
being already absorbed by the surroundiug Gennan. A tract of 
about twelve le^piea separates the Sorbian frontier southwards from 
the northern Tsech frontier. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century the Luaatian territory was twice aa extensive as at present, 
and it is being still constanUy encroached on from the north, west, 
and east by the Gorman, so that it now contains scarcely more than 
a population of 130,000 speaking Slave dialects. 

The oldest printed Wendic document is a book of Catholic 
devotion, published in 1512. During the seventeenth century there 
were a number of works written in Sorbian, but at the beginning of 
the ninteenth this literature was almost entirely extinct. Attempts 
were later on made to revive it, and in 1845 a society was formed, 
around which the liteiary life of the country has rallied. 

The Servian, or Croatian, or better still, the SerBO-Croaiian, with 
its two great intellectual centres, Belgrade and Agram, or Zagreb, 
occupies a considerable position not only amongst the south 
Slavonic, but amongst the Slavonic tongues generally, a position it 
is entitled to on the threefold ground of its history, philology, and 
geography. It ia spread over the principality of Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, a portion of south Hungary (Zombor), Shv- 
vonia, Croatia, nearly the whole of Istria and Dalmatia, a region 
embracing altogether a population of about 6,000,000. In such 
a wide domain the dialectic varieties are naturally somewhat 
numerous ; they may, however, be grouped in three main divisions — 
the western, less cultivated than the others; the southern, mostly in 
Dalmatia ; and the eastern, in Servia and south Hungary, on the 
banks of the Danube. The leading feature of these three varieties 
is the different pronunciation of a vowel, which was originally 
undoubtedly on e. In Belgrade, south Hungary, and Sirmia it 
still retains this sound, but in the western dialect it becomes i, and 
in the southern je or ye (pronounced ye or iyS). But whether you 
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say vera, vira, or ry'era = belief ; reka, rika, or ryeAw = river, you 
irill be readily understood from the Adriatic to the Rumanian 
frontier. The Croato-Servian language is unfortunately burdened 
with a twofold writing system, in the east the Cyrillian, in the 
west the L a t i n alphabet, supplemented with some accessory symbols. 
This much-to-b&*egretted discrepancy is the result of the old 
lehgioua schism, and must for a long time delay the union that 
European civilisation has so much interest in seeing effected between 
the Serbes of Turkey and the triple Ualmato-Croato-Slavonian 
territory. Not that an important step had not already been made 
in this direction at the beginning of this century, notably by the 
sort of unification and codification effected by the celebrated Youk 
Stephanovich Karajich for the languages of the Servian principality 
and of south Hungary. 

When Vouk undertook the work he was enabled so successfidly 
to cany out, the Servian tongue could scarcely be said to have yet 
been settled. Most of the literary class considered as their national 
speech a somewhat artificial idiom formed of old Church Slavonic 
elements blended with those of the really living and current tongue. 
The latter was otherwise treated by them as merely a vulgar patois. 
Vouk, however, proposed to adopt this national speech, such as it 
was, and to radically reform its orthography. The struf^le lasted 
for half a century, but he succeeded in the end, thanks to Ms 
perfect knowledge of the Servo-Croatian tongue, as well as to the 
accuracy and scientific character of his labours. 

The essence of the Servo-Croatian Uterature is the ballad, or 
national song, the Pesnut, PisTna, or Pjesma. A great number of 
these pieces have been collected and published. Many are un- 
doubtedly very old, and the very form in which they still exist 
shows how little the laugu^e has been changed during the course 
of centuries. But whilst its grammar has remained intact, the 
vocabulary, especially of the eastern variety, has admitted for too 
large a number of Turkish words, to which must be added the 
inroad of German and French terms into the current scientific and 
literary speech. 

Servia and the Slavonic countries belonging to the eastern rite 
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liave had a special literary development, which, if little known, is 
not unimportant in itself. It dates at least from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, although the documents belonging to this 
early period are of but little intrinsic worth. Before this time, and 
at most before the twelfth century, there are no records of the 
Servian tongue beyond a series of words, and of proper names 
occurring mainly in the Greek and Latin writers. 

The written monuments of the western Servo-Croatian ierritoiy 
date from the twelfth century, but the choice literature of Ragnsi 
was not developed till the sixteenth. Nor was it till the end of 
the same century that the local Croatian literature begins, a 
literature that at present occupies such an important position in the 
domain of historical criticism and the science of language. 

The special study of the Servo-Croatian tongue is of the greatest 
importance in the general study of the Slavonic group, ranking 
perhaps in this respect next to the Church Slavonic itself. In fact, 
of all the members of this family, the Servo-Croatian and the 
Slovenian are those that have least suflfered in their phonology, and 
as we have already seen, it is precisely phonology that forms the 
groundwork of all philological studies. The Slavonic comparative 
grammar of Miklosich,* a fundamental work for the study of the 
idioms of this group, at every step supplies the most striking proofs 
of the vast importance of Servo-Croatian, and the perusal of the 
excellent works of Danichich, Jagich, and Novakovich must 
remove the last doubts that could be possibly entertained on the 
subject. 

Servian phonology, which is by no means complex, comprises 
six vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and r ; and its consonantal system is no less 
simple, nearly aU the sounds possessing English equivalents, with 
the notable exception of the two liquid palatals 6 and (jj. The 
c has the force of t followed by the Scotch ch, and ciJ that of an 
analogous d. The Servian accent is very difficult for a foreigner. 
There are usually reckoned four kinds of accent, which, however, 
ought to be reduced to two, a strong and weak, each both long and 
short. Servo-Croatian also has a great advantage over most of its 

• " Vergleichende Gram, der SlaviBchen Sprache." Yiezma, 1852. 
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congeners, in the retention of the organic aorist and imperf ect, bih 
=fuiy hijah = eram ; besides possessing a perfect, formed by means 
of a participle : aam bio, smo hili = I have been, we have been, 

Slovenian^ spoken by upwards of 1,200,000 persons in south 
Carinthia and south Styna, Camiola, and a part of north Istria, 
is near akin to the Servo-Croatian, and partakes of its important 
philological position. Its written literature dates from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and though not lacking in merit, was 
doubtless prevented from acquiring a brilliant future by the 
preponderance of Servo-Croatian letters. The Protestant works 
printed at Tubingen are the most impo^nt monument of 
Slovenian literature in the sixteenth century. During the two 
following centuries it was ably represented by some eminent 
writera Murko and Kopitar shed a lustre on their epoch, though 
the latter wrote in Grerman, an example followed by his fellow- 
<50untryman and pupil Miklosich, whose works place him in the 
foremost rank of scientific writers of Slavonic race. 

Bulgarian occupies the greater part of European Turkey, north- 
wards following the course of the Danube from Widdin to 
Silistria, and even beyond that point westwards, confining with 
Albania, southwards being separated from the i£gcan and Sea of 
Marmora only by some narrow strips along the coast, where Greek 
and Turkish are spoken, and eastwards at several points reaching 
the Black Sea, and sharing with Turkish the extreme north-east 
comer of the empire. The number of those speaking Bulgarian 
wiU easily amount to 6,000,000, if we include those settled in 
fiouth-westem Eussia and in Bessarabia, ceded to Eumania by the 
Treaty of Paris. 

Of all the Slavonic tongues, modem Bulgarian is the most 
corrupt. In common with Rumanian and Albanian, it has the 
peculiarity of suffixing the article to the end of the word. Its 
vocabulary also has been greatly affbcted by the influence of the 
neighbouring tongues — ^Turkish, Greek, Albanian, and Rumanian. 
However, notwithstanding the alteration of its forms, Bulgarian 
retains some traces of the old Slavonic nasals that have entirely 
disappeared from its other southern congeners. 
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Bolgarian liteiatuie is quite recent ; the few oiigiiial Balganan 
writers until the middle of this oentnrj employing either BnBsian or 
the old Uturgical language, largely mixed with Bussian. Latterly 
education has spread among the rising generation, which poeeeases 
periodicals and a literature daily on the increase. The obstacles 
thrown by the Turks in the way of the development of the 
European nationalities in Turkey, imfortunately compel the Bul- 
garians to study abroad, and there publish their works. A Hteraiy 
society, already occupying a position of some influence, has lately 
been founded at Braila, in Bumania. 

We may conclude, this notice by mentioning the old dialects of 
the Elbe Slavonians, known by the name of Polabish, idioms now 
extinct, and whose scanty records, greatly affected by Gieiinan. 
influence, date from the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centur}-. 

Eeferencc has already been made to the great importance of the 
Church Slavonic for the study of the other members of this 
family. Still it would be in vain to expect to find in the grammar 
of this tongue a very faithful reflex of the primitive Aryan 
speech. Its phonology is subject to far more serious modifications 
than is that either of Lithuanian or Greek. Its vocalismus is not 
certainly very complex, although the frequent nasalisation of 
certain sounds is an infallible proof of decay, while the final 
vowels are greatly affected by certain very uniform laws. On the 
other hand, its consonants are subjected to laws of attraction and 
assimilation both very numerous and very delicate; nor, indeed, is this 
one of the least difficulties presented by the study of the Slavonic 
tongues. To a series of rather complex phonetic laws must also be 
added the multiplicity of the consonants. The Skvonic tongues, 
above all others, may be said to require a careful study of the 
phonetic elements of speech and of the rules regulating their 
recurrence. Doubtless the conjugation is relatively simple, but the 
declension has only too frequently departed from the formula of 
the common Aryan tongue, while the intricacy of the phonetic 
laws often presented by the clash of the theme with the endings 
enliances the difficulty not a little. 
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A rapid glance at the granuuar of this old language will at Ute 
same time give ua an insight into the geneial Btmcture of all the 
Slavonic tongues. 

Church Slavonic haa the vowela a, e, i, o, u, y (probahly 
French u), a shut k, sometimes pronounced as ya ; further, an t and 
a u semi-mute ; and, lastly, two nasals, answering in sound to the 
French in, on. 

The oif^anic Aryan diphthongs have disappeared, or rather have 
been contracted to single vowels, and the hiatus is usually avoided 
cither by an intercalated j (the English semi-vowel i/) or by a v, 
both purely euphonic, and both occurring also at the beginning of 
words formerly commencing with a voweL Thus the common 
Aryan tutasi, the Sanskrit dka, the Greek nrrc, the Latin estin, the 
Lithuanian este, becomes jeste in Chmch Slavonic; and this 
" prciotation," as it is technically called, is a leading feature of all 
the Slavonic tongues, as in the Tsech and Serbian Jate, whence 
ete. 

Coming to the consonants, Church Slavonic, together with all 
its congeners, has changed to the simple explosives r/, d, b, the 
Aryan aspirates gh, dh, hlu On the other hand there have been 
developed a number of fricatives, such as eh, z^and the French/, 
all unknown to the common Aryan, while the influence of Btrict 
phonetic laws has often changed the oi^anic k to eh, transcribed by 
the sign I. The various forms of assimilation have also acquired a 
great development, so much so that the study of the Slavonic 
tongues must necessarily be preceded by at least a rapid inquiry 
into their various laws of assimilation — assimilation, complete or 
partial, of consonants with the preceding or the foUowing letter, 
and so on. For want of at least some general notion of these laws 
tiie most mistaken ideas are apt to be formed on word-formation. 

The principle r^ulating the suppression of final consonants is 
also of great importance. In Church Slavonic all final consonants 
must he suppressed. 

Besides the ordinary nominal declension, includii^ adjectives, 
participles, numerals, and scAne pronouns, and the pronominal 
declension proper, Church Slavonic poosesses a so-called cotnpound 
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and Slovenian ought to be grouped together, an opinion also shared 
in by Schafarik.* Danitchitch also has recently, on purely phonetic 
grounds, broached a very ingenious classification of the Slavonic 
tongues. His essay being written in Servian is unfortunately 
accessible to but few readers ; but his conclusions may be resumed 
as under : 



Primitive Slavonio 




Polish with Polabish 
Tsech with Serbian 

Rathenian 
BussiaD 

( Bulgarian 
( Slovenian 

Servo-Croatian 



{ 



Chnrch Slavonic 



South-Eastem 
Branch 



Bnssian 



Bulgarian 



Primitive Slavonic 



Several other classifications have been proposed, and we have 
doubtless not yet seen the last of them. Meanwhile, to the two 
preceding schemes, wo may add the following, which a number of 
authorities seem disposed to accept as final : 

Bnssian 
Buthenian 
White Bnssian 

{Church Slavonic 
Bulgarian 

o a^ ' ( Servo-Croatian 

Servo-Sloveman < „, 

( Slovenian 

C Tsech and Slovakian 

\ Polish 
Western Branch j ^^^^^^ ^^ j^^^.^ 

( Polabish 

The question, if the truth must be spoken, still seems obscure, 
and the only points definitely settled appear to be the purity of 
the Servo-Croatian forms, and the great corruption of Bulgarian. 
But as to the more or less intimate degrees of kinship existing 
between the various groups, as to the more or less intermediate 
common forms that may have at some time existed, as, for instance, 

• Schleicher, " Ist das Altldrchenslawisohe Altslowenioh p " " Beitrage 
zur Vergl. Sprachforschung," i. p. 319. 
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a common Tseclio-Polono-Sorbian, we can say nothing, or at least 
nothing positive. The future may possibly confirm in pert, if not 
irholly, conclusions already arrived at. Posaibly also the day may 
come when all these Slavonic tongues will come to be looked on as 
merely a sorios of so many collateial varieties springing directly 
from some common source, always, moat probably, excepting modern 
Bulgarian, as deriving from Church Slavonic. Doubtless this 
would not prevent Eutbenian from resembling Russian more than 
it does Slovenian or Serbian, or Polish from being more akin to 
Tsech than it is either to Bulgarian or Huthenian, But in the 
absence of historic records all classifications of this sort should be 
received with great reserve. And this is no less applicable to the 
great linguistic classifications, than to more special distributions, 
such, amoi^st others, as those of the Slavonic tongues. 

§ &.—The Lettic Grouji, 

On the south-east coast of the Baltic, in the Russian provinces 
of Courland and Covno, and in the extreme north-east of the 
German province of eastern Prussia, there still survives a little 
group of Aryan tongues, hemmed in on the west by German, on the 
south by Polish and Russian, on the east also by Russian, on the 
north by the Uralo-Altaic idiom, Esthonian. This group, which 
must eventuaUy disappear before the Russian and German, is called 
the Lettie, and was formerly represented by three branches ; Old 
Pnuisian, Lithaanian, and Lettish ; but at present by the last two 
only, Prussian having died out two hundred years ago. 

Of all the Aryan tongues, the members of this group ore those 
which in Europe adhere most faithfully to the primitive Aryan 
type. Our attention must be devoted more particularly to the 
Lithuanian, which is in truth the most important member of the 
■group. 

(1) Lithuanian, 

Spoken in Germany by from 160,000 to 200,000 persons, in a 
tract from thirty to thirty-five leases in length, and occupying the 
«xtteme north-eastern frontier of Prussia, bat even here in the rural 
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districts only, having disappeared from all the important localitieBy. 
such as Memel and Tilsit. 

The Lithuanian territory in Russia is much more compact, and 
those occupying it are estimated at 1,300,000, approximately. 
Without quite reaching Grodno southwards, and Wilna eastwaidSy 
it is limited on the north by the Lettish, of which we shall have 
presently to speak. This northern Lithuanian frontier stretchea 
in nearly a straight lino for a distance of upwards of ninety leagues, 
the most important place within the Lithuanian-speaking district 
being the little town of Covno. 

Schleicher had divided Lithuanian into two dialects. Low Lithu- 
anian, or Jemaitic, and High Lithuanian, which, however, did not 
correspond with the political distribution of the Lithuanians into 
Russians and Germans ; the Low Lithuanian being spoken in the 
north, both in Prussia and in Russia, while High Lithuanian 
occupies both countries southwards. According to 'Schleicher, 
the difference between the two varieties consisted mainly in the 
fact that the combinations tl, di, retained before vowels in Jemaitic^ 
were changed in High Lithuanian to ch and j; the transition, 
however, being very gradual from one to the other.* This two- 
fold division has been warmly assailed ; amongst others by Kurschat, 
who, while admitting that in Prussia, in the neighbourhood of 
Memel, the sounds ch and J do not occur, believes that the division 
cannot be supported by a sufficient nimiber of imdisputed facts. 
The language of the vicinity of Memel may doubtless present some 
peculiarities, but not enough to constitute it a true dialectf 

The Lithuanian vowel system is very simple, and, next to 
Sanskrit and the old Iranian tongues, may be said to approach 
nearest to the common Aryan primitive type. Listead of an or- 
ganic dy it sometimes has a long o, as in inoters = Sanskrit md- 
^rtra5 = Greek /x»;Tfpcf = mothers. But a more serious change is 
that of long to short vowels at the end of words. As regards the 
consonants we may note, amongst other deviations, the substitution 

• " Handbuoh der Litanischen Sprache," i. p. 4. Pragae, 1856. 

t " Worterbuoh der IdtauiBchen Sprache," first part, p. viii. Halle, 1870,: 
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of the Bimple unaspirated for the primitiTe aapiiated exphisivee, 
the Sanskrit gh, dh, bh, becoming g, d, b. Lithuanian, like the 
Slavonic gronp and Zend, possesses the French /, which it often 
Bubstitut«fl for g, or for the organic gh. It is transcribed by a z, 
with a dot over it. Lastly, by its retention of the sibilant «, 
Lithuanian shows itself superior to Sanskrit, and to nearly all the 
other Aryan tongues, which generally replace it by a series of new 
fricatives. 

The Lithuanian declension has been perfectly preserved ; it 
retains the dual forms, and its case-endings are nearly always a 
faithful reflex of the oi^nio terminations. Lastly, in the conju- 
gation it retains the present and future forms, but having lost the 
four other oi^anic tenses denoting post time, it has developed a new 
perfect and an imperfect The first, as a rule, b distinguished 
from the present by separate endings, while the second is a com- 
pound tense, formed hy the loot and the past tense of the verb 

Lithuanian accent is extremely difficult, nor is it much better 
understood than is that of certain Slavonic tongues. Its orthography 
is not yet reduced to conformity, several systems prevailing, some 
of which are more phonetic, and others rather etymological. Each 
has doubtless its special advantages, rendering a reconciliation all 
the more difficult. 

Lithuanian possesses an important literary monument in the 
poem of "The Seasons," by Donalitius, in three thousand lines, 
published by Rhesa, with a German translation, in 1618; by 
Schleicher, at St Petersburg, in 1865, and by Nesselmann, in 
1869. I>onalitiuB(1714-80) besides "TheSeasons," compoaedsome 
other poetic pieces, some of which are extant, the whole consti- 
tuting nearly all the Lithuanian literature we possess. A number 
of national songs, known as "dainas," besides some proverbs and 
tales in prose, have also been collected, supplying altfigether 
sufficient materials for the study of this valuable language, which, 
though its days be numbered, must ever be remembered as one of 
the most remarkable instances of the vitality of human speech. 
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for ^fi': **.'i'iv of th^ I.^nz'iA.'e, of wLich. howrver. ii is not tha 
hVv*\ V'/Uft \, \-r*v;l:n.'irin piblLsLr*! S'^sie frw veazs sznce a 
^>rTr»ari-l'ri-**ian I'rxioori, ooritainin;;^ ra:hf:r more than eight hondzed 
worUf 'latirj;^ from tr*'; Ije^nnninq of the fifitenth cenrary. 

l>:«tH iw/itr^rfX tFiAn mvk-m L/ittL^h oftf-n is, oM Prussian indinea 
rnorf; t/^ tlif; Lithtjarji;in. Its forms are perhaps less antique, 
thou;/h at tim'jjj by far surpasain^ iU congener in this respect. 
Th'i^ th'j oM PnJSfian www/if = ninth, becomes in Lithuanian 
tb'xui/iln^ the orjjanic na=ial l^-ing hcsrc- changed to (/. 

'Hi/; I/.'ttic group Is doubtless nfiarly connected with the Slavonic, 
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and it ia geneTolly supposed that at some remote period both groups 
were united in one common type, whence they euhsequently 
diverged. Our view of this theory will be given a little faithet 
on ; meantime the foct of their great resemblance cannot be gain- 
said. It is 80 striking that many have boen deceived ty it to the 
extent of classifying the Lettic tongues with the Slavonic. This, 
however, involves a fundamental error, for however akin they may 
be to each other, the two groups are no less essentially distinct 
than arc, for instance, the Sanskrit and the Iianic. 
§ 10. — Uadam/ied Aryan Tonguee. 

The greater part of the Aryan tongues, both living and dead, 
have been by one writer or another compared, grouped, and 
classified with one or another language of the same family. In 
fact, the tendency has always been towards premature classifications, 
though too grcilt baste in this respect is generally more injorious 
than profitable, it being in our opinion better not to class at all 
than to do so on too slight or insufficient grounds. Bopp himself 
was not proof against the temptation, having at one time essayed 
to include the Caucasian and the Halayo-Polynesion groups with 
the Aryan family. The attempt of course proved a failure, but it 
helped to show how hard it is even for the soundest and moat 
critical minds to avoid at times yielding to the love of such 
generalisations. 

When treating in om fonrth chapter of the ^glutinating tongues, 
we niay possibly have separated certain groups which may yet be 
shown to he related. Still we did not hesitate meantime to keep 
them apart, in the belief that a certain reserve ia frequency proof 
of a sound judgment, while rashness but too often merely betrays 
a lack of scientific method. 

At the same time it is quite possible for a given langot^ to be 
shown to belong in a general way to such and such a family, 
thoi^h we may be unable perhaps to detennine its particular place 
in that family ; that is, to point out the special group with which it 
ought to be included, or yet to assert confidently that it forms a 
special division of its own within the family. 
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Such is the case with several Aryan tongues, living and dead, 
as, for instance, Etruscan and Albanian, and we shall here devote 
a few words to some of these unclassified tongues. 

(1) Etruscan. 

Few languages have tested the sagacity of linguists to the same 
extent that Etruscan has, and few have at the same time more 
readily lent themselves to the most contradictory and unscientific 
theories. So early as the fifteenth century it was already derived 
from Hebrew or Chaldee, while some writers even now assign a 
Semitic origin to it in a general way, if they do not connect it 
directly with Hebrew. But with Lanzi originated the now generally 
received opinion that Etruscan is an Italic language in the same 
sense that Latin, Oscan, and Umbrian are. His famous work 
appeared in 1789, but it unfortunately necessarily lacked the 
scientific process, at the time of its composition Aryan comparative 
grammar not having been yet established. Nor had Lanzi the 
opportunity of cohsultinij the numerous inscriptions since dis- 
covered, and which now supply abundant materials for the study 
of Etruscan. 

Corssen has essayed to resume, in a very important work, the 
results so far arrived at by those writers that have treated this 
subject on sound principles, and amongst them he has himself 
secured a distinguished position.* Etruscan would seem to be 
decidedly an Italic language, akin to Latin, Oscan, and Umbrian. 
The forms of all the cases, besides a certain number of verbal and 
pronominal formations, seem to have been already recognised. 
Nearly all the Etruscan inscriptions are sepulchral, some being 
bilingual (Latin, and Etruscan), found mostly in the north of 
Etruria, and these, as may well be supposed, have been of the 
greatest service in deciphering the language. 

The Etruscan alphabet forms, with the Umbrian and Oscan, a 
branch of the Italic alphabet already spoken of. However, it is 
divided into several distinct classes, which are successively examined 

• <' Uebor die Spraohe der Etrnsker," i. Leipzig, 1&74. 
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by Coissen in the work above referred ta The reader may also 
consult the writings of Conestabile, which have proved a valuable 
contribution to the progress of Etruscan epigraphy,* 

As T^ards the language itself, if it is eventually to be classed 
■with the Italic idioms, side by side with Latin, Oscan, and Um- 
brian, we fot our part do not, at all events, believe that the time 
has yet come for doing so, though it may possibly not be fai 
distant. Doubtless it would be hard to say what Etruscan is, if 
its right to membeiehip with the Italic group be denied. But that 
is not the question, for it might still be looked on as simply an. 
Aryan tongue, without forthwith identifying it with the Italic 
idioms. But in truth, whether it be altogether independent, or 
belong to some other connection, or is after all akin to the Latin, 
&ro points that still remain to be settled. Meantime there is 
nothing to prevent us from holding this last hypothesis as at least 
probable enough, though not yet absolutely proven. 
(2) Dadan. 

The old Dacian, limited southwards by the Danube, on the north- 
«ast by the Dniester, and on the north-west by the Theiss, com- 
prised the regions now forming the Hungarian circle beyond the 
TheisB, Transylvania, Bucovina, the Bonat of Temes, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Bessarabia. 

Of the Dacian langu^e there have anrvived but scanty frag- 
ments — a few names of plants quoted by the physician Dioscorides, 
and a number of geographical terms, all of which have undoubtedly 
an Aryan aspect. Thus ^opedula recalls the Gaulish form 
pempedula — cinquefoiL But whether Dacian was Keltic, Teutonic, 
or Slavonic, or belonged to some other Aryan group, or constitutes 
of iteelf a distinct and independent branch of tlie Aryan family, 
are questions which in the present state of our knowledge it is 
impossible to answer. 

The Eumanian writer HSjden, who is at present engaged in a 

great national historical work, fearlessly interprets all the Dacian 

geographical names occuiring in Ptolemy, Strabo, and Ute table of 

* "laoriiioni EiiFiuolie • Etrosco-Latine," fto. Elaience, 18G8. 
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Peutinger. Nay more, he fasciea he has lighted apon the old 
Dacian alphabet, in an alphabet Bumving till the last c«ntuiy 
amongst the Szekleis of Transylvania. But he has alt(^ether 
overlooked the piBliminaiy question, to what group of langoages 
Dacian may belong. 

(3) 214a Art/an Languages of Ana Minor. 

That a large number of these idioma were Aijan seems now 
placed beyond doubt,'* and tbia is unquestionably the case with 
Phrygian and Lycian. We possess a tolerably large number of 
Lycian inscriptions, some of which bilingual, in Greek and Lycian, 
a circumstance which will doubtless greatly facilitate the attempts 
made at deciphering this languaga Itfi alphabet also may be said 
to be already all but definitely settled. Of Phrygian also we have 
some inscriptions found in Phrygia itself, besides a series of words 
occurring in the classic writers. The number of these words is 
considerable, and as their meaning is clearly determined in the 
passages where they occur, they may serve aa a groundwork for the 
study of Phrygian. Kor need their transcription be assumed to be 
ladically faulty, though doubtless more or less inexact. In com- 
parii^ the other Aryan tongues with Greek, or with Iranic, or 
especially with Armenian, the transcription of their different words 
in Greek must be rehtively correct enough. The old Iranian 
idioma were in fact not greatly removed from the Greek dialects, 
and the Aryan tongues of Asia Minor may fairly be eapposed to 
bring these two groups still closer tt^ther. 

They would thus seem to belong neither to the Iranian group, as 
many have thought, nor yet to the Hellenic branch, hut would 
rather seem to form a special division of theii own, equally allied 
to Gr«ek, Armenian, and old Persian. 

This, however, is a mere hypothesis, which time may or may not 

confirm. And it may also be discovered that, if certain idioms of 

Asia Minor arc closely related, as for instance the Carian and the 

Lycian, there are others again but very remotely connected together, 

* Eenan, " Hiatoire de« Lan^ei S&mtiqnes," i. oh. 3, § 2. 
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It may eren be necessary to group them in tvo classeB, one leaning 
towards the Iranic, the other towards the Hellanic family. But 
the question has not yet advanced beyond the £iat stage of inquiiy, 
and these Tarious idioms must meantime be included amongst the 
number of those that still await definite classification. 



(4) The to-coBed " Scythtc" Aryan Tongua. 

In the nineteenth paragraph of oni fourth chapter we said that 
the expressions " Scythian," " Scythic," were merely geographical 
terms, being applicable to a large number of tribes, difTeiing in race 
and language. We further stated that certain peoples spoken of 
by the aneients as "Scythic," spoke an Aryan language.* The 
leader is referred to this passage, az the matter cannot detain us 
further here. 

(9) Albaman, 

The questions of the origin of Albanian and of its position in the 
Aryan family have sorely tried many philologists, nor is the problem 
yet solved. 

Albanian occupies the portion of the Turkish Empire wat«ied by 
the Adriatic, the Strait of Otronto, and the Ionian Sea. It con- 
fines northwards with the Slaves of Montenegro and of the 
Servian principality, eastwards with the Bulgarians to the north, and 
with the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire to the south, southwards 
also with the Greeks. The greatest length of this territory is about 
ninety-five by an average width of thirty leagues. To the north-east 
of Scutari it includes some rather important Servian communitiee, 
and in the centre, especially southwards, and to the east of Janina, 
some no less considerable Armenian conmiuniries. The Albanians 
are estimated at about 1,500,000, so that, while much less numerous 
than the Slaves of Turkey, they on the other hand outnumber the 
Turks themselves, as well as the Greek subjects of the empire. 
Their real name is Skipetar, or Highlander. 

• Oinrd de BiaUe, "BvUetma de la Soo. d'Anthropologie de Faria," 
1669, p. 46. 
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Some imteis have endeavoured to connect Albanian with th* 
Slavonic idioms, but all such attempts have proved aboitivB, as they 
are always likely to do. A more generally received opiidon con- 
siders it as rather closely allied to Greek, hut this view cannot be 
said to have been scientifically confirmed. Others again have sooght 
to establish a more or less intimate relationship between Albanian 
and the Italic group, nor would we venture to say that they are 
nearer the truth than the champions of the Hellenic theory. The 
matter remains in fact still a moot question. The Albanian 
adjective wo know possesses a sort of ending of pronominal origin, 
like that of the Slavonic tongues, alstl that the article is suffixed to 
the noon, as in Bumanian and Bulgarian ; but all else, and espedally 
the conjugation, is very obscure. We therefore hold that, till 
further proof, Albanian must simply be looked on as an Aryan 
tongue; so much is certain, but we are scarcely entitled to go- 
further, and connect it forthwith with any particular Aryan group. 

§ 11. — On the Ramification of the Cormtwn Aryan Speech, and 

on its Primitive Home. 

(") 

Scarcely had the affinities of the various Aryan tongues been 
ascertained, scarcely had their descent been acknowledged from 
some primitive idiom, of which history has lost all record, when 
the work of their classiiication was undertaken. The question was 
how to group them according to there respective degrees of kindred, 
to reduce them to families, and thus connect in their turn these 
families with each other, according to their various mutual relations. 
In a word, the question was how to divide the common Aryan stock 
into branches, the branches into offshoots, and so on. 

The first connection thus established was between Greek and 
Ijttin, an inevitable consequence of the traditions of classical 
linguistics. It was accordingly assumed that one and the same 
idiom, breaking away from the main Aryan stem, had given birth 
to, two sister tongues — Greek and Latin. This Grtcco-Latin rami- 
fication seeming to need a name of some sort, was called Pdaagie, 
than which no title was ever less justified. Far from knowing who. 
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these Pelaf^fiaoB were, the Tsiy exiBtence of any such people at any 
time could Bcan»Iy be verified, the few paaaages in Herodotus 
lefening to them, lieiug of a natuie calculated to prevent any serious 
■writer from attributing to them any definite meaning. 

The labours of Bumouf and of Lassen in the Zend and old 
Persian domain, enabled the Iranic idioms to be brought into the 
cloBoat iclationsbip with Sanskrit. A common Indo-Iranian speech 
was therefore assumed as the source of the Sanskrit on the one 
hand, and of the Iranian tongues on the other. In the same way 
tbe striking resemblance of Lithuanian to the Slavonic group sug- 
gested a common Letto-Slavonic speech, which in ite turn had a 
common origin with the prehistoric Teutonic tongue, and so on. 
Several systems, all defined with equal distinctness, thus came to 
challenge acceptance. Some writers, for instance, have adopted the 
subjoined scheme : 

V I Iramaa 

^'y^ j r Grseco-ItaUo j ^^ 

^ Koropean \ KelUa 

{ Tentouio 

I Letdc 



Slaro-Letto-TeDtomo 

< Slaro-Lettic , 

I SUVODIO 



Schleicher, taking a different view of the Aryan dispersion, 
tabulated his conclusions as under : 

II Teutooia 

Letto-Slavo. < , TjJI'. 

TeaMmio (Letto-Slaro j j^^^^^ 

f Grwco-Italo. ^|^ ( Italic 

Aiyo-GnBOo.] Keltic 

Italo.Keltio / . ) Innian 

■*'7«" J Hindu 

In this table, therefore, we have no longer any special European 
speech, some European idioms being more akin to Sanskrit and 
Innic than to the other European groups. This theory, in spite 
of the great weight of its author's name, does not seem to have 
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found much favour, the broad division into Indo-Iranic and Euro- 
pean being more generally preferred.* Certain writers, howeyer, 
while admitting this twofold partition, took different views of the 
subdivisions, some for instance connecting the Keltic more with 
the Teutonic group, and others more with the Italic. 

Kor is the theory itself of the migrations of the common AryBii 
stock universally accepted. It has been simultaneously assailed in 
Prance and in Grermany, in two entirely independent essays^ 
published separately, but at the same date. One of these is by the 
present writer,t the other by J. Schmidt, f Schmidt still admits a 
linguistic Indo-Iranian unity, and a Letto-Slave unity, but he 
declines to go farther. He endeavours to show that while on the west 
the Slavonic and Lettic tongues are indissolubly related to the 
Teutonic, they are no less intimately related to the Iranian and 
Indie languages in the east. Hence, he argues, not only was there 
never a common prehistoric Letto-Slavo-Teutonic speech, but 
neither was there a special European tongue, clearly distinct from 
Sanskrit and Iranic. Greek, on the other hand, would be quite as 
inseparable from the two Asiatic groups as from the Italic, while 
the Keltic branch could be grouped on no more just grounds with 
the Italic than with the Teutonic. But this is one of those 
intricate questions which are not to be settled with a few moments, 
study. 

As regards ourselves, we hold that no intermediate groups have 
existed between the Aiyan mother-tongue, and the Iranian, 
Hellenic, Teutonic, and other great arteries. Doubtless some 
Aryan idioms are more allied, all things considered, to some than 
to others of their congeners ; Latin, for instance, more to the Keltic 
than to the Iranic. ' But from this we cannot deduce the existence of 

« 

• Havet, " L'Unit^ Linguistiqiie 'Kuro^ime" *' M^moires de la Soo. de 
Ling^istiqae," iL p. 261. 

f " Notice BUT les Subdivisions de la Langue Comxnane Indo-Eorop^ime," 
''Comptes-rendns de la Premiere Session de rAssociation Fran^aise pour 
TAyancement des Sciences," p. 736. Bordeaux, 1872. 

X " Die YerwandtBohaf tsverhaltnisse der Indo-Gtennanisohen Spraohen." 
Weimar, 1872. 
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a common Italo-Keltic epeech. We eholl probably ncTei know the 
motives that determined tUe migtations of the Aryan-Speaking 
races ; but it may safely be assumed that before splitting asnnder, 
they occupied a somewhat wide domain, within the limits of which 
their common speech must necessarily have nndeigone diverse 
changes and corruptions amongst the divetse tribes dwelling in this 
territory. Such modifications could not possibly have been the 
same everywhere ; in one place, for instance, they would affect the 
fricatives, in another the explosives, elsewhere the forms of the 
words themselves, and so on. It may be further presumed that 
in all probability the changes current in one tribe would, on the 
whole, resemble those taking place in the neighbouring districts, 
while the more remote the groups, the more such tendencies to 
corruption would be differentiated. In other words, there must 
have been a wider severance between the extreme eastern and 
western groups, than between the latter and any given central 
group. This kind of gradation and continuity is quite natuial in 
itself, and is no more than what is still met with in modem patcds. 
This is not the place to inveetigate the causes that determine the 
general tendencies peculiar to the various tribes ; they will probably 
never be discovered, but we may still confidently believe that the 
intermediate branches just spoken of, the pretended Italo-Keltic, or 
Grseco-Italic langnagea never did exist, and never would have been 
invented but for an excessive love of classification. Still such 
assumed prehistoric forms of speech have gone on multiplying, nor 
■ would it be difficult in the same way to " restore " a common 
Helleno-Slave, Irano-Kelt, or Italo-Teuton mothei-tongue. Once 
launched on the wide waters of imagination, there can be no reason 
ior stopping short at any particular point 

(») 

Before lolving the Aryan family, we may be allowed a few 
remarks on the mnch^lebated question of tiie primitive home of the 
Aryan speech. And let us in the first place distinguish at once 
between the question of race and of speech. In dealing with the 
very formation of articulate speech itself, the element of race is not 
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only all important, but absolutely paramouni The acquisition of 
the faculty of speech, the f onnation of the first linguistic syBtems^ 
and of the first races of mankind are all coincident and simultaneouSi 
as explained in our second chapter, to which no further alliision 
need here be made. We will merely insist upon the obvious 
fact that, if the European races come f^m Europe, or have been 
developed in Europe, such at least as they now exists it does not at 
all follow that the Aryan languages of these regions have also taken 
their rise here. This distinctioli, though often overlooked, is 
essential We may even say more, and assert that if it is reasonable 
to speak of Aryan tongues, it is absolutely illogical to speak of 
an Aryan *' race/' Such a race has no existence, and those alone 
may describe and trace its frontiers, and grow eloquent on the 
theme, who have never entered an anthropological museuuL Let 
us go a step farther. If it is certain that a common Aryan mother- 
tongue was ever at any time spoken in any region whatsoever, it is 
not at all certain that those who spoke it belonged to one and the 
same race. The common Aryan speech was doubtless formed in 
a single centre by individuals perfectly resembling each other. But 
its formative period once passed, there was nothing to prevent it 
from spreading over other tribes very different from each other, as 
we have seen the " Komana Eustica " spread over the neighbouring 
tribes of the Guadalaviar, the Somme, and the Lower Danube. 
Many theories have been advanced on this subject, but after aU 
there ia but one well-attested fact that can be relied upon — that is, 
the existence of this common Aryan tongue, apart altogether from 
the question of race. 

So much established, we may approach the question at issue 
without fear of further misunderstandings. 

Some twenty years ago the homo of the common Aryan tongue 
was generally supposed to be " the vast plateau of Iran," as Pictet 
writes, " that immense quadrilateral stretching from tne Indus to 
the Tigris and Euphrates, from the Oxus and Jaxartes to the 
Persian Gulf."* This region answers to the present Persia and to 

• "Lea Origmes Indo-Enrop^nnos, on les Aryas Primitifs." ''Essai de 
Fal^ontologie Lingnistiqne," i. p. 85. Paris, 1859. 
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the countries bordering on it east and west [Afghanistan and 
Beluchigtan on the east, portions of Mesc^tanua, Kurdistan, and 
Armenia on the west]. But such an extensive area was felt to be 
much too vague, and attempts were made to restrict it. Eelying on 
the traditions of the ''Avesta/' it was suggested that Bactriana ought 
to be looked on as the home of the pretended Aryas, that is of the 
people speaking the common Aryan tongue. But this was in fact 
giving to the Iranian tradition a much wider meaning than it really 
had. The " Avesta" may, strictly speaking, have still had reminis- 
cences of an older Iranian land ; but to assume that such a home 
was at the same time the cradle of the whole Aryan family was a 
conclusion not at aU warranted by the premises. This was readily 
seen, and it became also evident that philology must be the safest 
guide in our attempts to solve the difficulty. 

Extremely vague, however, is the information to be gleaned from 
the comparative vocabulary of the Aryan tongues concerning, 
geographical and topographical terms, the names of rivers, moun- 
tain-ranges, metals, plants, and animals. They are all equally 
applicable to a multitude of localities — to Bactriana, for instance, 
^ as well as to Assyria, to Assyria lio less than to Bactriana. 

The most weighty and seemingly the only convincing argument 
is drawn from the general aspect of the various Aryan tongues. It 
may be readily admitted that those on the whole most faithfully 
answering to the common Aryan type are also those that have 
least wandered from the regions where this common type was. 
spoken. We have already seen that not any one of the Aryan 
tongues is superior on all points to its congeners, there being none 
of them but presents some weak side or other. Thus Sanskrit,, 
changing certain organic ^•'s to ch is herein surpassed by Latin, 
which retains them alL But this does not prevent certain idioms- 
from being, aU things considered, much more primitive than others. 
In the very first rank we must unhesitatingly place Sanskrit and 
the old Iranic tongues, Zend and ancient Persian. !N'or is it less 
certain that the Keltic idioms must occupy the lowest position in 
the scale. Hence our first conclusion : Of all the Aryan tongues,. 
Sanskrit and Iranic have migrated least from the common Aryaa 
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centre, while the Keltic group has wandered farther from it than 
have any of the cognate idioms. 

In the next best state of preservation may be included the 
Hellenic dialects in the south-east and the Lettic and Slavonic in 
the north-east of Europe. A third stage would comprise the 
Teutonic group in the north and the Italic in the south, each of 
these branches confining on the Keltic, which, as stated, stands in 
the fourth or lowest rank. 

Pictet, whom this imquestioned fact did not escape, drew a 
conclusion from it. Describing a somewhat oblong ellipse, he 
makes the focus to the right represent the point where the common 
Aryan tongue was spoken. A little, to the right of this focus be 
places Sanskrit below and Iranic above [that is, at the extremities 
of two lines radiating from the focus either way to the right]. 
Then diverging somewhat to the left, he places the Slavo-Lettic 
and the Hellenic in central positions, above and below respectively, 
these two branches thus still remaining near the right focus, though 
less so than Sanskrit and Iranic. Coming still farther to the left, 
he places the Teutonic and the Italic in the same way above and 
below respectively, in the same relative position to the left focus 
that Sanskrit and Iranic occupy towards the right focus. Con- 
tinuing still to the left, he places the Keltic branch at the 
extremity of the horizontal transverse line of the ellipse, between 
the Teutonic and the Italic groups, Keltic thus occupying the 
farthest point from the right focus — ^that is to say, from the 
assumed centre of departure. 

This diagram may easily be constructed [as thus : 



Tcatonie 



SIbtu- 
Ltfttrlc 



XfiUle 




ibiUkrlt ]. 



Italic HBllenie 

The scheme is doubtless very ingenious, and at first sight one 
feels strongly tempted to adopt it, agreeing, as it also does, with 
the supposition of Bactriana being the region where the common 
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Aryan tongue was spoken. But it is in reality liable to two 
different interpretations, and to two distinct applications, the first 
being that of Pictet himself. Here is the second : The common 
centre may possibly not have been in the right focus of the ellipse, 
but more to the right, and even outside the ellipse itself, that is 
towards the Chinese frontier. In this case Sanskrit and Iranic 
would still occupy the first position, Greek and Slavo-Lettic the 
second, Teutonic and Italic the third, and Keltic the fourth and 
last. 

For our own part, we do not pretend to pronounce on the merits 
of either of these hypotheses ; we merely set them forth without 
judging, while still expressing our decided opinion as to the Asiatic 
origin of the Aryan linguistic family. 

Latham seems to have been the first to suggest a European origin, 
which has been adopted by a few writers, some of whom have 
endeavoured to give a scientific aspect to their view, while others 
have simply settled the matter offhand with as much boldness as 
incompetence. Thus certain writers, observing that the Keltic .words 
were shorter than the Sanskrit, have argued that they were also 
simpler, more primitive, and less removed from the common type, 
thereby applying the rule of "long measure" to the science of 
language. By this process Anglo-Saxon would derive from English, 
Latin from French, Zend from Persian. ^ 

Others again, arguing from the fact that the fair blue-eyed type 
is found more especially in German-speaking countries, conclude^ 
one scarcely sees why, that the common Aryan mother-tongue was 
spoken in Germany, herein confounding race and language, or 
rather language and races. It matters little whether the Aryan- 
speaking tribes were fair or dark, or whether both types were 
represented amongst them. The question we are concerned with is 
one not of race but of language. Kor shall we even appeal to the 
aid of archaeology, which yet clearly teaches that at an epoch when 
the east had reached a certain degree of civilisation, the west was 
still in a savage state or not far removed from it. The proofs 
furnished by philology must suffice, and the fact of this series 
of languages departing more and more from the common type. 
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according as ibsj axe situated more to the west, speaks ConTUio- 
iugly enougli of itself alone. If or can it matter much whether the 
home of the common Aiyan speech be placed in Annenia, or in 
Bactriana, or in any other still more eastern i^on. This is mttr ft 
question of but secondary interest. 



CHAPTEE VL 

OBiaiNAL FLURALITT OF SPEECH, AND TSAKSXITTATIOy OF 

LMBniHTIO STSTEMB. 

Haviho thus come to the end of this long survey, though still 
necessarily curtailed at almost every page, it remains for us to cast a 
comprehensive glance at the field travelled over, and in a final 
chapter sum up its more prominent landmarks. And we must, at 
the veiy outset, touch once more on the question of the scientific 
process, which was the first to challenge inquiry, and must be the 
last to engine our attention. By it is swayed all present science, or 
lather they blend together as but one body, the inalienable union of 
science and method, which cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
forming, as it does, the essential characteristic of this new phase 
of human, thought. 

§ 1, — How to Recognise Linipiuitic AJbuties. 
Many writers but indifferently acquainted with the science of 
language, will often unhesitatingly group together linguistic fftniiliwr^ 
that really competent authorities do not venture to bring into tlie 
same category, or will at times even declare to bo radically distinct 
It is here above all that we see the danger of etymology, which in 
truth rides recklessly over all obstacles. Its baneful tendencies 
have been especially fostered by biblical prejudices, it being a fore- 
gone conclusion for theological writers, that nil the langu^es of the 
universe are connected, either directly or collaterally, with the 
Semitic family. The hope of making Hebrew the origin of sU 
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speech they were fain at last to give up, but they still felt the 
necessity of identifying all languages, Hebrew itself included, with 
some one common source or mother-tongue. 

This theory has now been placed beyond the pale of discussion, 
and still to speak, even with bated breath, of a so-called common 
primeval speech, is simply to betray utter ignorance of the science 
of language. 

In comparing idioms, we must, above all, take no heed of the 
mere likeness of words to each other. Two words of nearly or 
even absolutely similar meaning in two different languages, may 
possibly have nothing in common, so that lexical apart from 
grammatical agreement is nothing to the purpose. The etymologist 
pounces upon such resemblances, rests satisfied with them, and 
refuses to look farther afield, while the philologist passes them 
unheeded. In his eyes the analysis alone of two more or less 
similar terms can prove their affinity, but he never ventures to 
compare together two words ready made. Should their formative 
elements and their roots themselves be the same, they may rightly 
be looked upon as' answering to each other, and as derived from a 
eommon source. But should these conditions not be verified, the 
two terms in question cannot be identified, however homophonous 
they may happen to be. 

The comparison of hundreds of ready-made words in two 
languages whatsoever, would never advance by a single step the 
question of their mutual relationship. What requires to be proved, 
is not the existence of these casual resemblances, but the identity 
of the roots when reduced to their simplest form, the identity of 
the formative elements, the identity of the grammatical functions of 
these elements ; in a word, the grammatic identity of the languages 
compared. 

The so-called comparative studies not based on these inexorable 
principles, can be no longer taken into account; all such trifling 
belongs to a bygone day. 
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§ 2,-— Original Plurality of Linguistic Qroupa and Consequences 

thereof. 

Not only is there no common grammatical point of identity 
between the Semitic and Aryan linguistic groups, hut, as already 
explained, inflection itself is differently treated in each of these 
systems. Their roots are totally distinct, their formative elements 
essentially different; nor have the functions of these elements 
anything in common. The ahyss separating the two systems is 
not merely deep, it is impassable. 

" When," asks Chavde, " can two languages be scientifically held 
as two radically distinct creations 1 In the first place, when their 
roots, reduced to their simplest forms, have absolutely nothing in 
common, either in their phonetic elements or in their syllabic con- 
stituents. Secondly, when the laws regulating the first combinations 
of these simple roots differ essentially in the two systems."* 

This is the case with the Semitic and Aryan tongues no less 
than with a large number of other linguistic systems; and the 
consequences of this fact are all important. If the faculty of 
articulate speech constitutes the sole fundamental characteristic of 
man, as explained in our second chapter, and if the different 
linguistic groups known to us are irreducible, they must have taken 
birth independently and in quite distinct regions. It follows that 
the precursors of man must have acquired the faculty of speech in. 
different localities independently, and have thus given birth to 
several races of mankind originally distinct.t 

* *' Les Langaes et les BAces/' p. 13. Paris, 1862. 

t This seems to bo a very sweeping conclnsion to come to on very slight 
and not yet folly -established premises. In fact, the learned author would 
appear to be here trespassing beyond the legitimate field of the striot 
science of language in its present state, and verging on the domain of 
pure metaphysics, which he himself elsewhere so eloquently denounces. 
Nor is the statement at all so genonUly established as he would have us- 
suppose, that families now distinct — such, for instance, as the Aryan and 
the Semitic — are utterly incapable of being identified. The question cannot 
here be enlarged upon, and it may be perhaps enough to refer to Andreas 
Baabo's *' Gemeinschaf tliche Grammatik der Arischen und der Semitisohen 
Sprachen,'' Leipzig, 1874, which work may possibly have escaped the- 
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"The French anthropologists," says General Faidherbe, "were 
usually of accord that articulate speech alone distinguishing man 
fundamentally from the brute creation, the precursors of man were 
not entitled to this name before they had acquired the faculty in 
question. But we readily see that this is merely a question of the 
conventional use of words. The only important point is to know 
whether he, tliis being, called man or not, acquired the gift of 
speech in one place only and at one particular time, or in more 
ways than one, both as regards time and place. Now the impos- 
sibility of reducing human speech to one source proves the truth 
of the second hypothesis. Had man acquired this faculty, the 
consequence of the progressive development of his organisms, in 
one way only, language would have remained substantially the 
same to the present time, or at least we should detect in all 
languages some traces of their common descent. The extreme 
diversity of idioms and of their formative processes, proves that 
they were created independently of each other, and probably at 

author's notice. It is cortainlj based on the strict scientific method, and 
wonid seem to point at totally different conclusions from those hero so 
confidently proclaimed. Thus, he points out that the perfect is the oldest 
organic tense both in Aryan and Semitic, and that the unreduplicate Aryan 
perfect, often occurring in the "Vedas," shows a strong likeness to the 
Semitic perfect, as thus : 



Axyan (unreduplicate perfect). Hebrew. 

Sing. 1. apatha ^i^^Hi^ 



2. apathitha 

3. apatha 
Plural 1. apathima 

2. apatha 

3. apathuh 



• :i-T 
D fem. il- 



in« fern. mn>^ 

l-T T : IT 

• « • !• • • 



Ethiopic. 
abad^ku 

abaddka, fem. abad^ki 

abeda, fem. ab^at 

abadena 

abad^kdmmu, fem. 

[abaddk^nn 
ab^du, fem. ab^da 



As Raabe remarks: ''The great resemblance of the Aryan and Semitic 
paradigm is here easily recognised" (p. 23). In any case the author's 
dogmatism on this subject would seem to be at least somewhat premature. — 
Note by Translator. 

X 
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very different epochs. As, moreover, the principal irreducible 
linguistic systems correspond in a general way to the leading races 
of mankind, wo argue that speech has sprung up independently 
amongst sundry distinct varieties of what Fr. Miiller calls the 
lunno primigeniusy and French anthropologists the precvrsors of 
man J* 

Thus philology furnishes a new and formidable argument to the 
polygenists, who were already supplied with so many befora 
[But it is an argument that the polygenists, who are all necessarily 
evolutionists in the Darwinian sense, cannot consistently make use 
of. For surely no form of speech that ever has existed is more, or 
so much, removed from any other fonn of speech than is man 
himself from the lower orders of the animal kingdom, from which 
on their showing he must yet be descended. Hence, if the im- 
possibility of reducing man now to, say a mollusc, is no argument 
against the original identity of man with a mollusc, why should the 
impossibility of now reducing any two or more linguistic systems 
to a common source be any argument against the original identity 
of those systems ] Speech changes much more rapidly than do the 
higher orders of the animal kingdom ; hence, if there has been time 
for an oyster to become an elephant or a man, according to the 
different lines of development it may liave taken, why should there 
not have been time for Chinese, or any other isolating tongue, to 
become Hebrew or Sanskrit, acconling to the different lines of 
development it may have taken through the several isolating, 
agglutinating, and inflectional phases of its prehistoric and historic 
life % Thus no argument based on the jyresent disparity of human 
speech ought to have any force for a consistent evolutionist as 
against the possible primordial unity of all human speech.] 

Language being a product of nature herself, being the function 
of a new organ, it is evident that two irreducible linguistic systems 
point at two different productive organs* We will not follow 
Ha3ckel in reducing to a single race the so-called Indo-Europeans, 
Semites, Basques, and Caucasians ; philology teaches, and would of 
itself suffice to show, that we have here four distinct races. Their 
differences may be very slight in all other respects besides that of 
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language, but in this last respect it is decided ; and, as philologists, 
we must conclude for the impossibility of a common origin. 

History tells us that a large number of linguistic families have 
perished without issue, and this is but the result of the struggle for 
existence pervading all nature in all time and space. The farther 
back we go, the more numerous do we find the independent 
linguistic families, and the same is the case "with the races of man. 
It may be asserted without rashness that the precursor of man 
must have in many places at the same time or successively acquired 
the faculty of speech that ^vus destined to raise him to the dignity 
of man. And this is the result that the science of language leads 
to, in revealing to us a multiplicity of irreducible linguistic systems. 

§ 3. — In their Historic Life Language and Race may cease to he ' 

Convertible Tetms, 

Tlius we see, as already stated, that in the historic period of man 
no new linguistic systems can arise. The origin of language, the 
acquisition of the faculty of articulate speech, being coincident with 
the formation of the first races, it follows that the precursor of 
man once extinct, the development of new linguistic systems is 
absolutely impossible. Every effect needs a cause, and the cause 
disappearing the effect ceases. 

But after entering on the historic stage, languages, like races, 
may die out. Thus it is that modem German has extinguished 
Polabish, a Slavonic idiom, and old Prussian, a Lettic dialect. 
Thus also Latin has absorbed her own sisters, Oscan and Umbrian ; 
Spanish is eradicating Basque ; and English is sweeping away the 
Korth American idioms. In France the Normans lost their Xorse 
tongue, and the Burgundians their Teutonic dialect, as did the 
Lombards in Italy. 

Other languages, again, have attempted violently but unsuccess- 
fully to usurp foreign domain, as is the case with two Uralo- Altaic 
tongues in Europe. One of these is the Turkish, which has in vain 
penetrated to the heart of Europe, but no longer occupies more 
than a very small portion of European Turkey itself, while in 

X 2 
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Candia nearly all tlic Turks have taken to Greek, The other is the 
Magyar, which is now rapidly decaying in Hungary, notwithatand- 
ing the great privileges it enjoys, and the official count«nancB given 
to it at the expense of the surrounding touguoa.* But its di»- 
appearance may confidently be pretlict«d sooner or later. 

Different races often speak one and the same language, just as 
one and the same race may sj^eok several difTerent languages, facta 
■which are well known, and of which a multiplicity of examples 
might be adduced. Some of the Iias<iues — the Spanish or genuine 
Basiiuea — stUl speak Escaldunac in the neighbourhood of Diirango, 
Tolosa, and Kamt iSebastian, while others speak Spanish in the 
neighboTU-hood of Vitoria and Painpluna. Some of the Bretons, 
again, spe^ik I'rench, while others still retain their Keltic tongue. 
Many Piniis speak Suomi, but niany also speak Kussian exclusively ; 
and in Central Asia other Uralo-Altiac tribes have in the same 
way adopted I'ersiiui. Hut it would be tedious to prolong the list. 

§ 4. — Thf. Pei-matati'oit uf Simclm in Philolwjij, 
Once launched on their historic life, the phonetic sj'stem and 
forma of languages soon begin to changi', and become gradually 
modified. Consonants and vowels often cliange to stronger or 
weaker consonants, to sharper or more opi-n vowels. Both also fre- 
quently influence each other mutually, and siieh intluence becoming- 
more and more pronounced the various branches of a given family, 
each with their peculiar modifying tendencies, depart daily farther 
and fartlier from each other. Persian and French are much more 
different front one another than were old Persian and Latin ; 
English and German than Anglo-Saxon and old High German, 
And not only do the forms become nioililied, but tliey at times 
perish altogether. The common Aryan mother-tongue possessed 
eight cases, of which Latin retHined scarcely more than two-thirda, 
reduced m the Languo d'oil to two, while in modem Trench they 
have ijuito disappejired. So also the three jiriiuitivc Semitic cases, 
have been jiicserved in literary Arabic alone. 

• " Lea Serbea do Hongrie," p. 310. (Anonjmo.) Pnigne, 1873. 
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]5ut this is so far a degradation rather than a transformation. 
True transformation, with which we are now concerned, is a varia- 
tion of species, a phenomenon in philology which has long been 
scientifically demonstrated, and which those alone will venture still 
to doubt who confound etymology with the science of language. 

It has been shown in the course of this work that all languages 
were divided according to their structure into three distinct classes, 
the isolating, the agglutinating, and the inflectional. In the first 
class we have neither prefixes nor suffixes, the root itself in its 
crude state forming the word, so that here the sentence consists of 
nothing but a series of independent, free, and isolated roots. In 
the second class the word is formed of two, tliree, four or more 
elements, one of these roots alone preserving its full primitive force, 
while the othei*s, losing a part of their original meaning, are 
^attached to the principal root as relational, that is, secondary 
^lemcints. In the third class not only are diverse elements aggluti- 
nated, as in the preceding, but the root itself may become modified, 
changing its vowel with its change of meaning. These three stages 
have been described in their place, with examples calculated to 
clearly illustrate their pecidiar features. 

It is now well ascertained that the languages of the second class 
have passed through, the first stage liefore arriving at their present 
state, while those of the third have successively passed tlirough the 
two i^rcvious stages. Before being agglutinating, the Uralo- Altaic 
idioms were isolating or monosyllabic, and before becoming in- 
flectional, the Semitic had been first monosyllabic and then 
agglutinating. 

• The proof of this permutation of linguistic species is self-evident. 
Thus all the monosyllabic tongues betmy clear proofs of a more or 
less realised tendency towards the agglutinating process, while 
several agglutinating idioms in the same way manifest tendencies 
towards inflection. Lastly, in the inflecting tongues themselves 
there occur numerous tnices of the agglutinating and even of the 
isolating phase. 

Thus we have seen that Chinese grammar already distinguishes 
the roots into full and empty (p. 37), a distinction which is the 
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first step towards agglutination. Nothing was in fact further needed 
than to solder the empty on to the full roots, in order to pass com- 
pletely from the first to the second phase. Of all the isolating, 
tongues, Tibetan seems to show the most marked tendency towards. 
agglutination, so much so that it has at times been wrongly taken, 
for an agglutinating language. 

The transition from agglutination to inflection is quite as easy^ 
to understand, and all* who have studied the Uralo-Altaic group are 
aware that the first traces of inflection are much more marked in 
tlie Finnic than in the other groups, especially the Tungus. 

But the most curious point to observe is the passage from the . 
agglutinating to the inflectional state. TTius a luimber of Aryan 
forms are still in the agglutinating period, as, for instance, the 
vocative, which is nothing but the theme itself : ah:a = Sanskrit 
a^va = Latin eqice - horse 1 wheix) the radical and derivative 
elements are intimately connected, neither i)re8enting any trace of 
phonetic modification or of inflection. Xay more, unmistakable 
traces of the monosyllabic period still linger in the Aryan tongues, 
as in Sanskrit, which has a somewhat nimierous class of nouns, 
whose theme is nothing but the monosyllabic root itself. It little 
matters that it modify the vowel, or suffix the case-endings, the 
fact remains, that we are here evidently dealing with a primitive 
monosyllabic element. In conjugation also, the augment a, pre- 
fixed to the imperfects and aorists (old Persian ahara = Greek 
f</)cpc), is notliing but an old monosyllabic form of the first period. 

However, if it Ls easy to detect in the more recent stages vestiges 
of the older periods, it is no less easy unhesitatingly to group the 
various families of languages in their respective periods or classes. . 
Here the broad features are an luierring guide. 

The absence of intermediate stages between the existing and the 
older forms has often been urged as an objection to the theory of 
transmutation. We have not here to jironounce on a (question of 
zoology or botany, but we would remark that where language is 
concerned the objection has no force whatsoever, for the process 
of evolution is here easily followed, and in fact detected in active 
operation. The transmutation of species is here a patent fact, and . 
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one of the fundamental principles of the science of langu^e.* 
And is not this in itself a fresh and brilliant proof of the truth 
discussed at the opening of this work, that philott^ is above all a 
natural science 1 

One -woid in conclusion. We have spoken successively of 
plurality of origin and of transmutation, terms which to some may 
seeni contradictory, but which are easily reconciled. The doctrine 
of the original plurality of languf^es and races in no way pretends 
to clash with the more general doctrine of cosmic unity. After all, 
we must still acknowledge that all existing forms, without excep- 
tion, ate bnt varied aspects of matter, which is mie oa it is infinite. 
But this unity does - not at all prevent such and such identical, or 
even analogous forms from being developed simultaneously in 
different centres, nor from being reduced directly and without 
intermediate links to one conuuon form. But whether such ana- 
I(^ou9 but distinct forms have sprung from one original source or 
not, it is now impossible to determine. 

However, this matters little, and the ascertained impossibility of 
reducing a multiplicity of linguistic families to a common centre is 
for us sufficient proof of tho original [ilurality of the races that have 
been developed with them, the acquisition of the faculty of articu- 
late speech being coincident with the appearance of man himself on 
the earth. [But see Translator's remarks at p. 306.] 

■ Whitnej, " Langnago aad the Studj of Laagiia;^." 3rd ed., p. 175. 
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„ Its alphabet 2 

ItBTtan theory 1 

leeia/ndic, Its place in the 
Norse group 

IrtCorpOTaiicrn ditfera 

polyayntheiia ... i 

„ In Batque 1 

„ In theAmarioantongaea 1 
„ la the UiBlo-Altttlo 
toDgaea 

Indo-Eitropean, See Aryan, 

Indo.Grrmanic, Inadeqnfttfl 
title ... 1 

Intcriptiont, Cmieiform, Lan- 
guage of the Second 

Colomn of 1 

„ Assyrian 1 

„ Peraian 2 

JntonafioTt, Importance of 
in the isolating tongnet ... 

Jranian groap of the Aryan 
family ... 1 

Jntfi, Importance of in the 

EelUo groap 2 

J, Qrunmar .., ... 2 

Iroquoia ... 1 

Italian, Its plaoB in the Neo- 
Latin gronp. 2 






Italian, Ita dialects 2 

Japantte, wrongly grouped 
with otbex a^lntina- 



Kabylt, A Libyan dialect ... 1' 
fo/tr laognages ... ... i 

Saida.Scyihic, at Snmtrian ... T 
feltie gronp ... 2' 

„ Two branoheB of ... S' 

Kelicnnania ... 21 

iTurdith, An Iranian tongne... 2f 
Kymrit, Bnmoh ol tie Keltic 

family 2^ 

Ladin, The three groups of 2; 
Laiagwigti, The life of 

„ Hiied do Dot exist ... 

„ Isolating and mono- 
BfUabio 

„ Original plnrality of ... 31 

„ Affinities of, how de- 
tected a 

„ Not always identical 

with race 9 

LaUrt, Its degree of affinity 

with Onek 2 

„ Old and classic ... 2 

„ Phonology of 2 

„ Froonnoiationof claasia 2: 

„ Accent 2 

„ Tnlgar, tbe soorce of 
the Bomanoe tongnes 2 
XatCte group ... ... ... 21 

„ Its dialects 2 

„ Distinct from Slavonic 2 

Lattiih, Limits of Z 

„ More corrupt than 

Lithuanian. ,.. 

Libyan group of the Samitic 

family 1 

lAnjviiitiai distingoished from 
philology ... ..: 1 
„ Its real domain 
„ Its USB in pbilol<^y ... 
Lithuanian, Highly preaerred 2 
„ Limits of 2: 

Little Ruitian,or Rulhtnian... 2 

Lou 6«mian group 2 

„ Proper, or KaM.D«ut«h & 
Liuatkm 2 
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Polynesian family ... ... 68 

MaJayO'Polynesianiaannlj clas- 
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Their common origin 68 
Form an independent 
system ... ... 69 

Grammar of 70 

Maltese, Its Arabic origin ... 170 
Man distinguished by the 

faculty of speech ... 18 
,f The precursor of, and 

Philology 30 

Mandchu, A member of the 
Tungus gfroup ... ... 103 

Manx, A Gaedhelic idiom ... 244 
Metamorphosis, Period of ... 9 
Mongolian group of the Finno- 

Altaic tongues 105 

Monosyllabic languages ... 31 
„ Their grammar ... 32 

Morphology, Its meaning ... 9 
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Mosarahic, Of Arabic origin... 170 

Neo-La tin languages 227 

Formation of 227 

Foreign elements in ... 229 
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formation ... ... 230 

Negrite languages of Africa... 51 

Netherlandish ... 261 

Norse, Ancient 255 
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Oc, Lan^ue d*, Dialects of ... 236 
„ Present limits of ... 236 
Gil, Langvs d\ in the Middle 
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Oscan, An Italic tongue ... 224 

Ossetian, An Iranian dialect... 207 

Pdli, Place of in the Prakrit 
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PopiKM, Their dialects ... 66 

Parsi, A medieval Iranian 
tongue ... ... ... 205 

P&zend, Parsi, Incorrectly so- 

called 205 

Pehlvi, or Pahlavi, See JETuz- 

vdresh 208 

Persian, The widest spread 
of modem Iranian 

tongues 206 

Ancient discovery of... 200 
Cuneiform inscriptions 201 
Phamieian, A member of the 

Canaanitic group ... 164 
Nearly related to He- 
brew 165 

Of Africa, or Punic ... 166 
Philology, Distinct from lin. 

guistics 1-3 

y, Its true province ... 4 
Phrygian, An Aryan idiom ... 292 
„ Akin to the Iranian 

tongues 292 

P^i/«toZo(7v and philology ••• 1^ 
Plurals, Broken or fracta) ... 168 
Polahish, or Slavonic of the 

Elbe 280 

Po{ts?i, Limits of ... ... 272 

„ Its grammar 273 

Polyglot,'Not to be confounded 

with philologist 11 

Polysynthesis, How differing 
from incorporation ... 129 

Portuguese 2-40 

Prdkrit, Its relation to Sans- 
Jtrit ... ... ... ... 192 

Provencal, Languo d'Oc ... 236 
„ Its semi-analytic period 236 
Prussian, Old, an extinct Lettic 

idiom 288 

Pul, See Fnla. 

Punic, Phoenician of Africa . . . 166 

Bace, Not always convertible 

vrith language 307 

Bomaic, or modem Greek ... 212 

Pjomance, or Neo-Latin idioms 227 

„ Language, Theory of... 227 

Boot, Definition of 32 
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it constitutes the word 32 
How modified in the in- 
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Boot, Setnitio, how far re- 


Slavonic Tonjpiea, now spoken 


270 


dndblB 


149 


„ Classifloatiou of 


283 


KMniatiian, Itg place in the 


„ Church, its limits and 




Neo-Latin group 


240 
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274 


Ao. ... .. „' 
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Slovenian, A south Slav 




Snmantch, or Weit«m Ladin . . 
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tengoe 


279 


Ru*niak, or Suthmian 


272 




180 


Hujsian, IiimitB of 


270 


Sorabian, or Imgatian 


275 




271 


Spaniih. Its place in the neo 




.. WbTte, dialect 


271 


Latin group 


239 
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„ Absorbing the Basque 
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„ How differing from 


Species, Permutation of, in 




BwiBon 
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Saho, Ethiopian dialect 


180 


SutJrciic idioms 


135 






Sum&rian, Meaning of 


1*1 


AUafo tongues 


89 






jSotwirit, First eaaojB on 


189 


Pinnio group 


90 


„ Place in the Aryan ^Fi. 




Stoedish, Its place in the Norse 
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group 
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191 


Syntai, Precedes accidence ,. 


33 


„ Alphabet 


191 


Syriac, Its place in the Ara- 
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155 


-Saxon, Old 
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Seandijiavian, See Norse. 




SemiUc 


151 




188 


Ta.Ma>heq, A Libyan dialect 179 






Tamil, Importance of in the 




praagion 


138 


Draridian family . . 


77 


Semific inflection 


162 


„ Its alphabet, Ac. 


86 






Tatar, or Tnrkish group 


99 


Aryan 


148 


„ Crimean 


100 


„ The term defective .. 


161 


Tdu^, A Dravidian idiom ... 


78 








„ Noun 


162 


Semitic tongue 


153 


„ Verb 


163 


„ The eight of the com. 




„ Alphabet 


164 




187 


„ Lan^agos chusified .. 


156 


Teutonic group 


252 


„ Primitive, where spoken 


174 


„ Meaning of the term... 


252 


„ How relatedto Hamitio 


175 


Characteristics of ... 


253 




276 


„ Position of Gothio in... 


254 


„ Limitaof 


276 


Tibetan, An isolating tongue 


43 


„ Dialects of 


277 


Tijr*, Akin to Ghe« 


172 


„ Literature of 


278 


Tone, Importance of in the 




„ Importance of 


278 


isoUting idioms 


84 


„ Grammar of 


278 


„ In Chinese 


38 


Biamefe, An isolating idiom,. 


42 




42 


Sinhateee, Difficult to classify 


137 


„ In Siamese 


42 


Skipelar, See Albanian. 




,. In Barman 


43 


Slavonic groap 




Tiech, or Bokentxan, Limits of 274 


„ Limits of, in medieva 




„ Us orthography 


274 




268 


„ Itsgrammar 


275 


„ Alphabet 


268 


IWit, A Diavidian idiom ... 


77 



Tungut group ot the Uralo. 


Writing, Tibetan „ 


Alt&lofumlj ... .rf 103 


„ Japanew „ 








„ Corewi 


oT 146 


„ Tamil ,.. 


Turkish gronp of the UmIo. 


„ Bemitio „ 


AlC&Io tODgnei ... 99 






„ Arabic. .. „ 






Vralo-Aliaic family, ita five 


„ Egyptian „ 


JFTOUpS -p. .-■ 68 


„ Deranigari „ 




„ Zend ... 




., Persian 


„ Their incorporating 


„ Armenian „ 


B7Btem 89 




„ Their Towel hmrmony 106 


„ Italic ... 


Verb, Sflmitio 163 


„ SUvonio 


.. Aryan 186 


Zaeonic, a modem Qnek 


iralfoj., Adifclectof theLangoe 


dialect 


d'oil Z35 




IFeUh, A Eymrio tonpie .,, 2i$ 


„ An Eaatem Iraniaa 


Wmdic, See Sorbin. 


tongao 


Writing, Chinese BjHtem ... 38 


„ ItegrammftT 


„ Anoamitio Bystom ... 42 


„ Itaepoch,4o. 


„ Siameao „ ... 42 
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